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TO  HIS  GRACE 


ns  HOST  HONOURABLE  Am  SOW  BXTBaSXB  LOUD 

JOHN  GEOBGE 

AROHBI8HOP  OF  ARMAGH, 

PUMATI  AJID  MSTBOFOLITAV  O W ALL  IBALAK©. 


May  XT  TLSA8S  Youb  Gbace, 

When  the  first  pages  of  this  work  were  committed 
to  the  press,  it  was  little  contemplated  to  introduce 
them  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  so  eminent 
a name  as  that  of  the  primate  of  all  Ireland ; not 
but  that  the  writer  was  sufficiently  conscious  that 
for  a book  on  the  subject,  whose  merits  might  appear 
worthy  of  such  a distinction,  no  more  appropriate 
inscription  could  be  made  use  of  or  desired.  Sub* 
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sequently  however  some,  whose  judgment  seemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  recommended  strongly  that 
application  should  be  made  to  Tour  Grace  for  per- 
mission to  dedicate  to  you  the  work  of  which  the 
first  volume  was  then  ready  for  publication ; feeling 
assured  that  however  humble  the  performance,  you 
would  readily  allow  the  proposed  use  of  your  name 
in  connection  with  it,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  subject,  and  countenance  an  unpre- 
tending effort  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
the  less  learned  of  our  countrymen. 

In  setting  forth  this  second  volume,  the  writer 
gladly  takes  the  opportunity  of  recording  his  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  Your  Grace 
was  pleased  to  accede  to  the  request  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  advice,  and  also  of  the  interest 
which  you  have  since  been  pleased  to  exhibit  towards 
the  volume.  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the 
present  one  may  be  found  nothing  calculated  to 
forfeit  your  good  opinion,  or  lessen  your  favourable 
disposition  already  manifested  towards  the  work. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  offer  some  apology  to 
Tour  Grace  for  the  delay  which  has  intervened  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  as  well  as  for  the 
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circumstance  that  even  yet  the  whole  is  not  com** 
pletely  brought  down  to  its  intended  conclusion. 
The  delay  in  question  arose  from  different  causes, 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  expediting  the  proofs 
through  the  press,  where  each  was  to  be  forwarded 
twice  for  revision,  by  post,  to  a place  very  incon- 
veniently situated  with  regard  to  post  office  ar- 
rangements; constant  ministerial  occupation,  and 
other  unavoidable  circumstances. 

The  extension  of  the  work  to  a larger  size  than  • 
originally  contemplated,  which  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  reserve  part  for  another  supplementary 
volume,  has  been  adopted  with  a hope  of  increasing 
its  usefulness;  space  being  thus  afforded  for  entering 
more  largely  into  some  very  interesting  particulars 
less  fully  noticed  elsewhere,  without  at  the  same 
time  too  much  altering  the  character  and  scope  of 
the  present  work.  The  value  of  this  arrangement 
will  it  is  hoped  be  more  fully  understood  from 
inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  Appendix  which 
is  intended  shortly  to  accompany  the  two  volumes 
now  published. 

With  sincere  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  Clod  for  Your  Grace's  continued  health 
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and  strength,  and  heartfelt  prayer  that  you  may 
long  be  continued  in  His  divine  mercy  as  a blessing 
to  the  Church  and  people  of  Ireland,  and  finally  be 
reoeWed  unto  the  portion  of  a faithful  pastor  of  our 
Load  Christ’s  flock. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 
Tour  Grace’s  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

BOHEBT  KING. 
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BOOK  III. 

THE  DECAY  OP  TRUE  RELIGION  IN  IRELAND 
FOLLOWED  BY  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
NATIONAL  CALAMITIES. 


CHAP.  L 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  DANISH  INVASIONS  — ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
HORRIBLE  ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  IT  TUEOES1US  AND  HU 
FOLLOWERS* 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  has  warned  us  against  A B «oo 
rashly  forming  an  uncharitable  judgment  of  the  — 1 

spiritual  estate  of  others,  in  consequence  of  the  *15?* 
temporal  calamities  which  befal  them.*  But  He  jud*2“L_ 
has  in  the  same  place  also  taught  us  not  to»*»  «2S“ 
regard  the  visitations  which  overtake  them  as 
the  effect  of  chance ; but  to  look  on  them  rather 
as  the  just  reward  of  sin,  to  which  we  ourselves 
are  equally  liable,  if  we  be  not  led  to  repent- 
ance. Bearing  in  mind  this  consideration  when 
we  contemplate  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  we  may 

• S.  Lokt,  xffl.  1-ft. 
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Am  unfaithful  Church  the  object  of  GotTi  anger.  [Boos  III. 

be  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  a providential 
connection  between  the  misery  which  then  began 
to  reign  in  this  land,  and  the  corruption  of  reli- 
gion that  had  gone  before.  We  must  indeed  in 
any  attempt  to  interpret  the  divine  judgments, 
endeavour  to  proceed  with  the  deepest  humility 
and  reverence  ; but  still,  even  entertaining  such 
feelings  in  the  highest  degree,  we  may  observe 
in  the  present  case  much  that  seems  strongly  to 
favor  the  opinion,  that  the  calamities  which 
Ireland  suffered  in  past  ages  were  allowed  to 
fail  upon  her  by  the  permission  of  a righteous 
God,  to  avenge  the  deep  dishonour  which  had 
been  done  by  her  people  to  His  Holy  Name. 
The  offence  committed  was  one  that  might  well 
be  thought  sufficient  to  call  down  the  just  wrath 
of  the  Almighty : it  was  quickly  followed  by  fear- 
ful affliction  and  distress  of  the  guilty  Church  ; 
and  to  suppose  a connection  existing  between  the 
two  things,  and  to  regard  one  of  them  as  the 
consequence  of  the  other,  would  only  be  to  adopt 
an  opinion  agreeing  with  what  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Irish  people  by  their  ancient  teachers,  and 
preservedamongthem by  tradition  in  after  time;* 
an  opinion  too  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
God’s  Holy  Word,  and  confirmed  in  that  Word 
by  many  examples.f 

• Vid.  voL  i.  p.  M.  JomUm  VU,  S.  Patr.  e.  96. 
t J«dgM  iL  IS,  14,  Ao.  Pa.  bxriiL  St.  Jfcc.  Eatk,  ▼.  11.  fte*  So. 
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But  however  this  may  be,  the  history  of  our  *.».  too. 
country,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  the  ninth  and  ** 
tenth  centuries,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
troubles  and  calamities  caused  by  the  invasions  * an. 
of  the  barbarian  tribes  commonly  classed  toge- 
gcther  under  the  name  of  Danes,  but  more  pro- 
perly known,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  names  of 
Nortmans,  Normans,  or  Northmen,  and  Ost- 
mans,  i.e.  Eastern  men.  The  Nortmans  were, 
as  Camden  observes,*  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes ; the  Ostmans,  he  says,  came  from  the 
sea  coast  of  Germany : and  he  adds,  that  these 
invaders,  having  gained  possession  of  some  cities 
under  the  pretext  of  carrying  on  extensive  mer- 
cantile business,  afterwards  harassed  the  country 
with  most  unmanageable  wars.  Their  first  en- 
trance into  the  island,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  caused  rather  by  a desire  of  pillage  and 
military  plunder,  according  to  the  savage  cus- 
toms of  those  times,  which  prevailed  also  to  a 
large  extent  among  the  Irish  themselves. 

In  the  eighth  century  vast  numbers  of  these  Thafaarba- 
barbarous  tribes,  leaving  their  own  inhospitable  STJJSaSt- 
deserts,  issued  forth  to  invade  and  plunder  the 
more  fertile  regions  which  lay  to  the  south  and 
west  of  their  homes.  England,  France,  and  Scot- 
land suffered  severely  from  their  fierce  incursions; 
and  Ireland  also  was  soon  after  overrun  and 

• Cmdan'i  Britannia,  bend.  1107.  paf*  7S0. 
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A.  B,  MOL 

* ' infested  by  their  savage  bands.  The  cities  and 

towns  throughout  the  island  were  plundered  and 
burned  by  them  over  and  over  again  in  many 
instances ; persons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  con- 
dition of  life,  became  the  victims  of  their  horrid 
atrocities,  and  the  Christian  clergy  in  particular 
were  the  marked  objects  of  their  hatred  and 
malice.  In  their  expeditions  in  search  of  plun- 
der all  the  natives  who  fell  into  their  hands 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  hundreds 
of  monks  and  priests  thus  perished  by  their 
swords. 

Ireland  What  gave  peculiar  facilities  to  the  Danes 
S IL?5to^or  oppre^tng  and  subjugating  Ireland,  was 
eooMqHeaM  the  want  of  unity  and  combination  among  the 
rtivr  fTtliirt  natives,  which  then  existed.  Ireland,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  was  divided  into  five 
petty  kingdoms,  styled  Leinster,  Ulster,  Mun- 
ster, Connaught,  and  Meath.  Among  the  kings 
of  these  five  provinces  it  usually  was  the  case 
that  one  was  acknowledged  as  supreme  monarch ; 
but  there  was  no  sufficient  subordination  among 
the  different  kingdoms,  and  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  endless  disorder  and  confusion 
arose  from  encroachments  made  by  the  different 
princes  on  one  another's  rights,  and  constant 
war  and  bloodshed  was  the  consequence.  These 
internal  contentions  and  disputes  among  them- 
selves rendered  the  Irish  an  easy  prey  to  foreign 
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Ch.  I.]  peculiarly  exposed  to  foreign  invasions. 

invaders ; and  when  the  Danes  began  to  make  *. ».  too. 
their  incursions  upon  our  country,  instead  of 
uniting  steadily  to  oppose  the  common  foe,  the 
provincial  kings  were  often  occupied  with  unhappy 
quarrels  and  dissensions  among  themselves,  and 
at  times  even  made  use  of  the  assistance  of  their 
invaders,  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  one 
another. 

The  year  795  appears  to  have  been  that  in  Tbg  bLma 
which  these  plunderers  first  attacked  the  coasts  snmtMktd 
of  Ireland ; or  they  may  perhaps  have  com- 
menced  their  work  of  desolation  a few  years  a.d.  m. 
earlier,  os  some  suppose.  They  began  by  laying 
waste  the  small  island  of  Rechran,  Raghery,  or 
Rathlin,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  a place  where 
there  had  been  for  a long  time  previously,  a 
church  and  religious  establishment:  and  from 
this  period,  their  inroads  became  continually 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive.  In  798  otb«rpuow 
they  attacked  the  coasts  of  Ulster,  and  in  802  JJSftoo? 
set  fire  to  the  monastery  of  Iona,  destroying  sft*. 
in  the  flames  many  of  “ the  family  * (t.  e.  the 
monks)  of  the  place.  In  806  they  depopulated 
it  again  with  great  fury.  In  807  they  effected 
a landing  in  Ireland  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Roscommon,  which  they  then  destroyed,  laying 
waste  also  the  surrounding  country/ 

• Ualfftn**  Eo.  Hlft  roL  1IL  pp.  SH»  S41. 
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Cammemement  of  the  Daniek  Invasion* . [Boos  IIL 


otmtmrj 


Am  d.  tit.  The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  these  invasions 

Ttwj'mmt  occurring  in  foreign  authors,  appears  to  be  one 
"Uk*§mL  that  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  French  annals,* 
where  we  read  that  in  a.d.  812,  “the  fleet  of 
the  Normans,  having  attacked  Ireland,  the  island 
of  the  Scots,  after  a battle  had  been  fought  with 
the  Scots,  and  no  small  part  of  the  Normans 
killed,  returned  home  in  disgraceful  flight.” 

But  it  was  in  or  about  the  year  815  that  the 
worst  period  of  suffering  from  these  piratical 
wars  began  to  afflict  our  land.  For  it  was  at 
this  time,  (or  as  some  say,  818,)f  that  the 
famous  Turgesius  (son  of  Harold  Harfager, 
king  of  Norway)  commenced  his  ravages ; and 
making  a descent  with  a numerous  army  upon 
the  north  of  Ireland,  he  soon  spread  devastation 
and  death  in  every  quarter,  while  his  fleets  were 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  destroying  and 
plundering  the  seaport  towns  of  the  South. 
Under  the  blighting  influence  of  this  usurper, 
whose  tyranny  lasted  for  about  thirty  years,  the 
Christian  religion  was  discouraged  and  perse- 
cuted, and  every  means  used  apparently  to 
efface  if  possible  the  remains  of  it,  while  its 
professors  were  obliged  often  to  seek  conceal- 
ment in  woods  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Many 
churches  and  abbeys,  monasteries,  colleges,  and 

Scriptow.  Lit  Par.  10tioULpa|.l4. 
t VU.LnlflU,«tMf. 
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seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  Christian  p.  tfi. 
priesthood  were  destroyed  ; libraries,  books,  and  ' * * 

ancient  records  were  lost  in  the  ruins  which 
these  sanguinary  ruffians  created;  and  the  build- 
ings which  had  served  for  the  worship  of  God, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  or  perhaps  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  heathen  deities  of  the  invaders, 
such  as  Woden,  Thor,  and  Seater. 

To  give  a detailed  account  of  all,  or  even  of  *«•  pog*- 
the  principal,  deeds  of  destruction  perpetrated  DuUh 
by  these  foreigners  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  an^ 
eleventh  centuries,  would  be  for  many  reasons,  g**tn*. 
out  of  place  in  this  work.  But  the  following 
brief  description  of  their  doings  for  some  twenty 
years  during  the  usurpation  of  Turgesius,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  miserable  6tate  to  which  their  depredations, 
continued  for  ages,  must  have  reduced  the 
country.* 

“In  821  they  plundered  and  laid  waste,  Cork, 

Lismore,  and  the  monastery  of  Inisdamle,  and 
in  823  treated  in  like  manner  that  of  Bangor, 
which  it  seems  they  had  already  plundered  some 
years  earlier.  The  devastation  of  823  was  pro- 
bably that,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  abbot 

9 

• Th®  aoooont  here  fhren  i«  taker  from  Lanigan » and  mostly  in  hi* 
own  word*,  Tb*  original  authorities,  at  least  the  chief  ones,  are  th* 
undent  Iriah  annals.  Vid.  Oolgan,  Ware,  Ussber,  O'Cooor**  Rtnm 
Hikmnimnm  Jcr^fcrs*  O'Flatety**  <toffc,te»|e. 
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a.  ».  Mi.  and  a great  number  of  the  monks  were  killed, 
1 * 1 and  the  rich  shrine  of  St.  Comgall  broken  open. 

Whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  one  on  occasion 
of  which  those  pirates  are  said  to  have  murdered 
mathoB-  nine  hundred  monks  of  Bangor  in  one  day, 
appears  not  certain.  In  824  they  pillaged 
SjjLtLyr*  a8a*n  monastery  of  Inisdamle ; and  burned 
krtfemia  that  of  Moville;.  and  in  826  they  ravaged  and 
destroyed  that  of  Lusk.  In  831  they  entered 
v Armagh,  and  plundered  it  three  times  in  the 

course  of  one  month.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  Armagh  was  occupied  by  foreigners.  In 
the  same  year  they  despoiled  the  church  of 
Duleek,  the  monastery  of  Monaghan,  and  the 
towns,  &<%,  of  Connor  and  Louth.  In  834  Glen- 
daloch  and  Slane  were  plundered  in  like  manner; 
and  in  the  following  year  they  ransacked  and 
burned  Ferns,  the  monastery  of  Clonmore,  (in 
the  county  of  Wexford,)  and  several  churches  in 
TmniM  Munster.  In  this  year,  viz^  836,  a great  host 
cELngkt.  of  them,  commanded  by  Turgesius,  destroyed 
*-»•  **»  almost  all  Connaught,  together  with  some  parts 
of  Leinster  and  Meath ; and  within  the  three 
following  years,  a great  part  of  Ulster,  demo- 
lishing churches  and  persecuting  the  faithful. 
In  836  a party  of  Danes  marched  from  In  verdega 
or  Inverdee,  (now  called  Wicklow,)  to  Kildare, 
which  they  ravaged,  and  set  fire  to  the  church, 
one  half  of  which  was  consumed.  This  happened 
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after  Phelim  Mac  Criffan,  king  of  Munster,  had 
in  the  same  year  taken  forcible  possession  of  ' 
Kildare,  and  carried  off  the  clergy  from  it 
Thu®  while  the  common  enemy  was  in  their 
country,  the  unhappy  Irish  were  destroying 
each  other.  In  837  two  large  fleets  of  the 
Northmen  arrived  in  the  Boyne  and  Liffey,  who 
spreading  themselves  over  the  plains,  through 
which  these  rivers  flow,  plundered  in  all  directions 
churches,  monasteries,  and  the  habitations  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  carrying  off  flocks,  herds,  &c« 
In  839  they  burned  Cork,  Ferns,  and  Clonfert, 
killing  the  religious,  and  destroyed  the  church 
of  Slane ; and  in  840  a party  of  them,  coming 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh,  plun- 
dered Louth,  and  carried  off  many  bishops,  wise, 
learned,  and  distinguished  men,  as  we  are  told, 
some  of  whom  they  put  to  death.  In  the  same 
year  they  set  fire  to  Armagh,  and  burned  its 
cathedral  and  other  sacred  edifices.  In  842  they 
plundered  the  monasteries  of  Clonmacnois,  Birr, 
Saigir,  and  the  church  of  Ferns;  and  in  844 
burned  Clonmacnoise  and  Lorrah,  besides  ravag- 
ing the  monastery  of  Tirdaglassi  One  of  the 
churches  which  Turgesius  destroyed  and  burned 
when  in  Connaught,  probably  in  the  expedition 
of  836,  was  that  belonging  to  the  English  at 
Mayo.  Many  other  churches  and  monasteries, 
such  as  Taghmon,  Timolin,  &c^  are  mentioned 
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as  having  been  pillaged  or  rained  during  this 
period  by  these  merciless  invaders.  In  short 
every  part  of  the  country  suffered  more  or  less 
from  their  fury.  Every  where  they  carried  away 
sacred  utensils,  destroyed  libraries,  and  perse- 
cuted and  killed  holy  and  learned  men."  And 
the  cities  and  places  that  were  the  most  favorite 
objects  of  their  wicked  violence,  were  those  that 
were  most  celebrated  for  the  religious  estab- 
lishments maintained  in  them,  as  for  instance, 
Armagh,  Kildare,  Clonmacnoise,*  &c. 

• Coinn  gives  a sad  catalogue  of  the  damages  inflicted  upon  dif- 
ferent places  in  Ireland  by  these  invaders,  a perusal  of  which  will 
leave  us  little  cause  to  wonder  if  their  name  and  memory  has  been  held 
in  execration  by  the  people  of  our  island.  The  following  is  a short 
extract  from  this  catalogue,  relating  to  five  of  the  principal  places 
mentioned  in  it.  (Vid.  Trias  Thaum.  p.  €93.) 

" Armagh— plundered,  in  a.d.  830,  890,  893,  919,  931,  941 : laid 
waste,  in  850,  867 : burned,  670,  687, 770,  778,839, 914, 1074, 1093, 1093, 
1113,  1131,  1137,  1166. 

- Kells— ravaged,  in  899,  918,  967,  968, 1018  : burned.  1015,  1036, 
1040,  1073,  1095, 1099, 1111, 1135,  1143, 1144, 1150,  1156,  1170. 

" Kildare— ravaged,  831,  835,  883,  887,  895.  916, 934,  936,  937, 940. 
963,  977,  998,  1023 : burned,  708, 770, 1018,  (entirely)  1030, 1036,  1040. 

1089.1099.1143.1155. 

"Clonmacnoise — burned,  719, 750,773,811,843,957, 985,  1015, 1077, 
1083,  1164:  plundered,  841,  844,  934,  940,  944,  951,  967,  960,  1044 
twice,  1050  three  times,  1060,  1065, 1080, 1081, 1093,  1095,  1098,  till, 

1139.1155. 

•Cork-ravaged,  830,  913,  960,  1068, 1137:  set  Are  to,  838, 1012, 
1001, 1089,1116,1136,  1148.** 

Some  of  the  damages  here  enumerated  must  however  be  attributed 
to  other  causes  besides  the  violence  of  the  Danes,  such  as  the  turbu- 
lenoe  of  the  Irish  prinoee,  accident,  fee.  We  may  observe  that  in 
the  part  of  the  history  quoted  in  the  text  from  Lanigan,  this  lattsr 
author  corrects  Oolgan’s  dates  by  ths  addition  of  a year.  See  his 
So.  Hist.  tfL  370T 
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But  the  violent  career  of  Turgesius  at  length  0.  so. 
began  to  approach  its  close,  and  his  power  was 
weakened  by  serious  reverses.  One  of  his  prin-  bUbopof ' 
cipal  antagonists  was  Olchobair  Mac  Kinede, 
who  was  at  first  abbot  and  bishop  of  Emly,  and 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  a new  dignity  in 
being  raised  to  the  throne  of  Cashel  or  Munster, 
on  the  death  of  Phelim  MacCriffan,  (already 
mentioned,)  which  occurred  in  846.  In  the 
same  year  Emly  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
and  this  attack  on  his  own  residence  was  proba- 
bly one  circumstance  that  aroused  against  them 
the  spirit  of  the  warlike  bishop  Olchobair.  He 
1 defeated  them,  we  are  told,  in  848  in  three 
\ different  battles,  (fought  in  Waterford  or  Tippe- 
rary,) in  which  they  lost  altogether  nearly  3,000 
men.  In  the  same  year  however,  Turgesius  Turgid  tub 
entered  Armagh,  expelled  the  primate  Forannan  jSSSSoK 
and  his  clergy,  and  plundered  the  place.  But  }^f  <*  fr* 
this  year  was  fatal  to  Turgesius ; for  in  it  he 
lost  his  life,  having  been  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Melseachlin,  king  of  Ireland,  who 
drowned  him  in  Loch  Vair  in  Meath.  The  Irish 
then  attacked  the  Northmen  in  all  directions, 
and  drove  great  numbers  of  them  out  of  their 
country,  so  that  the  nation  recovered  its  liberty 
once  more,  after  a devastation  of  about  thirty 
years.* 

• Luigaa’i  Eo.Bbt.iU.S7ft. 
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a.  d.  «o.  In  the  account  above  given  of  Olchobair,  we 
may  observe  one  miserable  effect  of  the  Danish 
calamities  upon  the  Irish  Church,  which  was, 
matortbS  that  in  the  troubles  of  those  times  the  clergy 
were  often  led  to  take  up  arms  in  self  defence, 
and  even  to  become  so  familiarised  to  the  use  of 
them  as  to  forget  altogether,  it  would  seem,  the 
peaceful  character  of  their  own  holy  calling,  and 
be  entirely  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  war- 
riors of  this  world*  Of  this  unhappy  result  of 
the  wars  of  Ireland,  many  remarkable  instances 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  country/ 
The  number  Here  also  may  be  noted  another  unfortunate 

consequence  of  the  same  wars  upon  our  country- 
t»  men  of  that  period.  The  Irish  were  much 
Set1 Sn Mr  addicted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  travelling  and 
JJJJ JJJ*  labouring  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  labours 
were  for  the  most  part  highly  acceptable  to  those 
on  whom  they  were  bestowed.  But  the  number 
of  bishops  and  priests  who  took  shelter  abroad 
from  the  Danish  troubles  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  their  officious  activity  became  offen- 
sive to  some  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
irregularity  of  their  ministrations  in  a sphere  of 


■ Tbt  fighting  clergy  were  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  England  vac 
perhaps  area  more  distinguished  in  the  Danish  and  early  Norman 
times,  for  her  military  acdaelaatlos  Soma  of  her  prelates  In  those 
dap  we re  great  warrior*  and  built  and  fortified  an  enormous  num- 
ber efeaslles^- See  more  of  this  In  Oburtonls  Emrlg  English  Chunk, 
chap.  nr.  pp.  MM. 
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labour  not  properly  belonging  to  them.  This  a.  p.  sis. 
sufficiently  appears  from  two  ecclesiastical  canons 
passed  in  synods  of  the  Church,  held,  one  of 
them  in  France,  the  other  in  England,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  now  speak. 

The  first  of  these  canons  is  that  of  the  Coun-  Canon  of 
cil  of  Chalons  sur  Saone,  held  in  ajd.  813,  to  the  *" 
following  effect*— ‘^There  are  in  certain  places,  *JnW 
Scots,  [i.  e.  Irishmen,]  who  say  that  they  are 
bishops ; and  ordain  many  careless  persons  to  be 
Presbyters  and  Deacons  without  the  license  of 
their  superiors.  Whose  ordination,  because 
it  has  fallen  for  the  most  part  into  the  Simonian 
heresy,  and  is  subject  to  many  errors,  we  have 
with  one  consent  deemed  right  to  be  regarded  by 
all  men  as  altogether  void."  “ It  seems,"  says 
Dr.  Lanigan,  “ that  some  of  those  emigrant  bi- 
shops made  use  of  their  spiritual  power  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  practice  of  raising 
persons  to  the  episcopacy  without  being  attached 
to  fixed  sees  had  been  carried  so  far  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  them 
might  have  made  a trade  of  their  rank."f  of 

The  other  canon  above  mentioned  is  one  passed  CaichytiM 
by  the  English  Synod  of  Calchythe,  the  language 
of  which  is  as  follows, — 44 Let  none  of  the  Scottish  am.  sis. 

• Condi.  L*bbe»  «t  Com.  toot.  vll.  c.  1181.  Soo  Popow  on  the 
JmflioraUon  ef  Inland,  by  Dm  Hob*  and  Bor.  A.  r.  fMoml 
B.O.L,  So.  Mo.  III.  p.  4. 

t Bo.  BUC.  UL  878. 
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a.  m.  sis.  [i.  e.  Irish]  race,  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  holy 

» ±-1  ministry  in  any  one's  diocese,  nor  let  them  be 

thawoMM  allowed  tp  touch  anything  belonging  to  holy 
orders,  nor  let  it  be  allowed  to  receive  from  them 
in  baptism,  or  in  the  celebration  of  masses,  nor 
even  that  they  should  give  the  Eucharist  to  the 
people,  because  we  know  not  whence,  or  by  whom 
they  are  ordained.”* 

From  these  canons  a learned  modern  writer 
derives  an  argument  against  the  opinion  which 
supposes  the  Irish  Church  to  have  had  its  origin 
or  orders  from  Rome ; for  says  he,  u If  Rome  in  the 
ninth  century,  [or  the  French  and  English  clergy 
in  communion  with  Rome,]  knew  not  whence  or 
from  whom  the  Irish  had  their  orders,  it  is  clear 
beyond  dispute,  that  they  did  not  come  from 
Rome.”f  The  Romish  historian  of  the  Irish 
Church  however,  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
canon  of  Calchythe  may  have  referred  to  some 
priests  who  in  their  flight  from  Ireland  neglected 
to  bring  with  them  testimonials  of  their  ordi- 
nation.^ 

Tbt  Du—  But  to  return  to  the  Danes,  we  find  that  the 
defeat  of  Turgesius  and  his  followers  was  very 
TtiiNtafc  far  indeed  from  restoring  peace  and  order  to 
Ireland;  for  in  the  very  next  year  849,  the 
Northmen  returned  again  with  a powerful  fleet 

• SS.  Ooocfl.  *4  sop.  eoL  1496. 
t Sm  Mi.  paaphl*  abort  qtaotod. 

t Laaigaa,  Kt  aop. 
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and  renewed  the  war ; in  which  they  were  still  a.  d.  m$. 
much  assisted  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Irish  among  * 
themselves.  In  851,  the  city  of  Dublin,  which 
was  already  in  possession  of  a description  of 
Northmen  called  Fingals  or  White  foreigners , 
was  attacked  by  a fresh  tribe  called  Dubh-gals 
or  Black  foreigners , who  made  a great  havoo 
of  the  Fingals,  and  plundered  the  city.  And  on 
Easter  Sunday  in  the  following  year  852  they 
entered  Armagh  and  laid  it  waste.* 

In  the  next  year  853,  the  Norwegian  prince 
Amlave,  (whose  name  is  also  written  Olave  or 
Auliffe,)  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers.  Si  trie 
and  Ivar,  came  to  Ireland,  aud  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Northmen  in  the  country, 
exacted  contributions  from  the  Irish.  Amlave 
took  possession  of  Dublin,  which  had  however 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Northmen  apparently 
since  the  year  838.  It  had  been  previously  an 
obscure  place,  but  was  probably  much  enlarged  by 
Amlave.  Ivar  in  like  manner  occupied  Limerick 
and  enlarged  it,  and  Sitric  built  Waterford.! 

The  possession  of  these  important  maritime 
places  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  strength  ^ n.Huh 
of  the  Danish  armament  in  Ireland.  power  in 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  out  in cSneetow^ 
detail  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  these 
struggles.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  remainder  sth  Mntuy. 

VOL.  XL  B 
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of  this  century  was  occupied  with 

* and  confusion,  accompanied  with  much  bloodah* 

on  all  sides,  and  slaughter  of  thousands  in  vanou 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the  general  resul 
Vu  that  towards  the  close  of  the  period  referre 
to,  the  power  of  the  invaders  hadbeen  muc 
weakened,  and  was  still  gradually  diminishing. 


CHAP.  II. 


T‘T.  .r 

■SSEjres^rSKEl-s.  mmras.  « -«  «• 

CNfMT. 


Ann  now  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  had  becom 
during  thesedisasters,  of  the  learning  and  schoc 
‘a,  of  ancient  Ireland.  With  the  exception 
» «“•  Armagh  and  Hy,  they  suffered,  it  seems,  aft 
the  time  of  Turgesius,  much  less  injury  thi 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  furIcf 
and  we  find  mention  still  made  of  vano 
persons  who  flourished  in  the  different  religio 
establishments,  under  the  several  names  of  1 
■hops,  abbots,  anchorets,!  scribes  or  copyis 


. «>.  p.  sir.  i trass  Wi 


teftrt i *> called 

t U.  - ^ 
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scholastics  or  lecturers,  and  “ heads  of  religion.”*  a.  d.  iu. 
Of  most  of  these  however,  little  more  than  their  J 

names  is  recorded.  But  there  were  yet  some 
among  the  Irish  of  the  ninth  century,  who  at- 
tained to  great  eminence,  and  supported  the 
high  reputation  of  their  native  land.  A few  of 
whom  require  to  be  particularly  noticed  before 
we  proceed  further. 

It  is  to  this  age  that  some  refer,  perhaps  Acooontof 
rightly,  the  celebrated  commentator  Sedulius. 
According  to  Dr.  Lanigan,  Mure  doc,  abbot  of  tor. 
Kildare,  who  died  in  821,  was  succeeded  by  a ®*MI* 
“ Sedulius,  who  was  in  all  probability,  the  author 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
which  are  universally  allowed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  an  Irishman  of  that  name."  Yet  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  supposed  Sedulius  to  be  “ one  of 
the  roost  ancient  writers  that  remaineth  of  this 
country  birth,”  and  assigned  him  to  the  year  490, 
thus  making  him  nearly  contemporary  with  St 
Patrick.f  Extract* 

But  in  whatever  age  Sedulius  flourished,  his 
commentaries  are  referred  to  and  largely  quoted 
by  Ussher  and  others,  as  affording  evidence  that  iu*trat*tb« 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  ancient  Irish  were 
simple  and  pure,  and  in  accordance  with  the 

• ib.  330.  By  "head*  at  religion**  la  the  Irish  record*,  appear  to 
be  meant  eminent  promoters  and  ornament*  of  the  monastic  system. 

Laoifan  liL  8M,  and  Belgian  of  Jncknt  Irish,  chap.  L 
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Am  m.  asi. 


Hk  rim 


• Of  the  Doctrine*  contained  in  the 

teaching  of  Holy  Scripture;  particularly  in  those 
points  where  superstition  and  error  were  after- 
wards admitted  and  confounded  with  Christian 
truths.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  Ussher,*  and  they  will  be  read  with 
interest,  illustrating  as  they  do,  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  some  of  our  old  divines : for  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sedulius  was 
singular  in  his  opinions.  Now  as  far  as  regards 
saving  grace,  the  language  of  this  commentator 
is  as  follows — 44  It  is  grace  only  that  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  redeemed  and  the  lost ; 
both  having  been  formed  into  one  mass  of  per- 
dition by  a cause  derived  from  their  common 
origin*-— (on  Rom.  ix.)  " And  they  who  were 
delivered  must  have  been  delivered  in  such  a 
way,  that  by  those  many  who  were  not  delivered, 
but  left  in  their  most  just  condemnation,  it 
might  be  shewed  what  the  whole  lump  bad  de- 
served ; that  the  due  judgement  of  God  should 
have  condemned  even  the  righteous,  unless  mer- 
cy had  come  to  relieve  them  from  that  which 
was  due ; that  so  every  mouth  of  such  as  would 
glory  of  their  own  merits  might  be  stopped,  and 
he  that  glorieth  might  glory  in  the  Lord.*  (ib.) 
Again  says  Sedulius,  “ What  hast  thou  of  thy- 
self except  sin?  (1.  Cor.  iv.)  By  grace  are  ye 
saved  through  faith,  that  is  not  by  works.  (Epb. 
• ib.  etep.IL.ac. 
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ii.)  Grace  is  abject  and  vain  if  it  alone  do  not  a.  d.  tsi. 
suffice  me.  (Gal.  ii.)  You  entertain  but  a poor  ' * * 

opinion  of  Christ,  if  you  think  that  he  is  not 
sufficient  for  you  to  salvation.  (Gal.  iii.)  I live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  is  by  faith 
alone,  as  owing  nothing  to  the  law.  (GaL  ii.) 

The  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  justified,  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith.”  (ib.) 

Again  Sedulius,  it  seems,  had  no  knowledge  of  p^trrry 
purgatory,  for  he  speaks  of  the  end  of  this  life 
as  a thing  “ to  which  either  death  or  life  suc- 
ceeds,” (Rom.  vii.),  and  he  also  calls  death,  “ the 
gate  through  which  we  enter  into  our  kingdom.” 

(1  Cor.  iii.)  Nor  did  he  think  it  allowable  to 
offer  adoration  to  saints  or  angels,  for  (at  Rom.  i.)  Adoration 
he  says  that  “to  adore  any  other  besides  theor8*lnt,, 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
crime  of  impiety.”  And  as  for  images,  he  re- 
proves  in  the  same  strain  the  wise  men  of  the 
heathen  for  supposing  that  they  had  found  out  a 
way  “ how  the  invisible  God  may  be  worshipped 
by  a visible  image.”  Miracles,  too,  he  conceived 
not  to  exist,  believing  that  “the  faith  having 
increased,  miracles  were  to  cease  5 forasmuch  as 
they  are  declared  to  have  been  given  for  their 
sakes  that  believe  not.”  (1.  Cor.  xiv.)  Such 
were  the  doctrines  which  Sedulius  set  forth,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  a good 
deal  unlike  what  is  popularly  held  and  incul- 
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a.  a»  iti.  cated  by  many  at  the  present  day  as  if  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  religion  of  Ireland. 
c*mOm  Another  eminent  commentator  who  flourished 
*n  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  was  the 
famous  Claudius,  whom  Archbishop  Ussher  and 
others  have  set  down  as  an  Irishman,  not  with- 
out apparent  reason.  Dr.  Lanigan  however  will 
not  allow  that  he  belonged  to  this  country.  His 
commentaries  very  closely  resemble  those  of 
Sedulius.  Ussher  speaks  of  him  as  a * famous 
divine,  counted  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.*  # 

Account  or  A very  distinguished  Irishman  of  the  period 
now  under  consideration,  was  the  celebrated 
Dungal,  who  has  been  described  as  “ one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  times,  an  excellent 
theologian,  poet,  and  scholar.*!  His  theology 
was  however  not  much  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  he  certainly 
cannot  be  alleged  as  a supporter  of  the  views  in 
favor  of  which  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
commentaries  of  Sedulius  and  Claudius.  This 
will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  individual  in  question. 
Hkhick  n-  Dungal,  it  appears,  had  come  to  settle  in 
STocat?*  France  in  or  before  the  year  811,  in  which  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  his  epis- 
tle on  the  two  solar  eclipses  of  the  preceding 

• tMvKiMt.MlLaa.Si.ltt.  f lb.p.SM. 
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year.*  He  afterwards  became  eminent  as  a 
teacher,  and  having  removed  to  Italy,  settled 
there,  and  kept  a school  at  Pavia,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Lotharius  the  First. 
From  this  prince  he  also  received  a charter 
(issued  probably  in  823)  in  support  of  his  estab- 
lishment,  in  which  it  is  appointed,  M that  stu- 
dents from  Milan,  Brescia,  Lodi,  Bergamo, 
Novara,  Yercelli,  Tortona,  Acqui,  Genoa,  Asti, 
and  Como,  are  to  assemble  in  Pavia  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  care  of  Dungal.”  f Whether  he 
were  in  holy  orders,  or  how  long  he  continued 
his  labors,  or  when  or  where  he  died,  we  are  not 
told. 

But  we  learn  something  of  his  theological  sen- 
timents from  the  controversy  carried  on  between 
him  and  Claude,  orClaudius,  bishop  of  Turin.  This 
prelate  had  made  himself  remarkable  by  destroy- 
ing or  removing,  shortly  after  his  appointment, 
all  the  images  and  crosses  which  he  found  in  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  And  when  found  fault 
with  by  some  for  these  proceedings,  he  pub- 
lished a treatise  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  in 
which  he  strongly  censured  any  veneration  of 
images  or  of  the  cross,  and  condemned  also  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  the  celebration  of  their 
festivals.  Dungal,  being  greatly  opposed  to  the 


• lb.  t VfcL  Mum  tori,  Mmm  Miemnm  ScHffrm, 
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a.  o.  m.  views  of  Claudios,  wrote  another  work  against 
Hevrttaofti  his,  defending  the  practices  which  were  attacked 
iiftnpi i or  by  Claudius.  In  this  work,  (which  is  supposed 
Syjjf00*  to  have  been  published  in  827»)  Dungal  main- 
**•  tains  that,  although  no  divine  honors  ought  to 
be  paid  to  angels,  saints,  or  their  images,  yet 
images  ought  not  to  be  broken  or  defaced.  As 
to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  argues  that  14  if  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  while  in  this  world  could 
pray  for  others,  how  much  more  so  can  they  do 
it  after  their  crowns,  victories,  and  triumphs;” 
and  he  quotes  in  illustration  of  the  same  subject 
various  presages  from  the  fathers, 44  according  to 
his  usual  method,  which  is”  (as  Dr.  Lanigan  ob- 
* Dcpeodhv  8erves*)  “instead  of  much  reasoning, to  allege  the 
tradition  and  constant  practice  of  the  Church.” 
He  also  accuses  Claudius  of  being  an  enemy  of 
the  incarnation  and  passion  of  our  Lord,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  objections  to  the  use  of  crosses. 
How,  says  he,  can  a bishop,  who  abhors  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ,  [as  if  Claudius  did  so]  perform 
the  ecclesiastical  offices,  baptise,  bless  the  holy 
chrism,  impose  hands,  give  certain  benedictions, 
or  say  mass  ? And  he  further  blames  Claudius 
for  not  allowing  the  commemoration  of  saints  in 

. • Ec.  HSft  HI.  MO.  The  aocovnta  of  Dunfal,  Hellaa,  Donato* 
ten  Hi  thie  piece,  an  fornUbed  by  Latin  writer*  who  flovrkhed  on 
the  continent,  and  derived  in  part  from  the  record*  of  thoee  place* 
▼her*  thee*  Irishmen  lived,  7 ieaol*,  Angouleme,  ft*.  See  the  reto- 
eooee  In  Lanigan.  Thie  oheervathm  may  be  nufhl  flog  *oaa*  teuton 
who  are  inclined  te  mietnat  all  Irish  record*. 
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the  Church  services,  nor  the  celebration  of  their  a.  d.  sn. 
festivals,  his  prohibiting  the  lighting  of  tapers  * 
by  day  in  the  churches,  & c.,  &c.  From  all  this, 

(though  it  be  but  a very  brief  account)  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a sufficient  idea  of  Dun- 
gal’s  religious  notions.  To  expose  his  errors,  or 
answer  the  oft-refuted  arguments  alleged  in  de- 
fence of  them,  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

Dungal  had,  we  are  informed,  a very  valuable  Dnngars 
and  large  collection  of  books,  as  is  inferred  from  Uhcmr7* 
the  catalogue  of  those  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  monastery  of  Bobio.*  It  is  supposed  that 
he  spent  in  that  place  the  latter  days  of  his  life. 

Another  eminent  Irishman  of  those  who  lived  Donato* 
abroad  in  the  ninth  century  was  Donatus  or5£££,°Ll 
Donogh,  bishop  of  Fiesole  in  Tuscany,  who  bUhnn n. 
governed  that  see  for  many  years;  certainly  from  ** D*  g44‘ 
844  to  861,  and,  it  would  appear,  for  a much 
longer  time.  He  employed  himself  partly  in  the 
tuition  of  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave  gratuitous 
instruction.  His  epitaph,  in  Latin  verse,  written 
by  himself,  is  still  preserved.  The  last  words  of 
it,  addressed  to  the  reader,  are  these : “ And  Hit  tpitap*. 
pray  God,  who  dwells  in  the  height  of  heaven, 
to  grant  me  a share  in  his  blessed  kingdom 
from  which  we  see  that  such  prayers  for  the 


_ (IMS)  it  tent  ia  great  part,  in  tba  Am brakn 

Library  of  Milan, , wMthar  thay  vn  naond  by  Cardinal  F.  Bor- 

«— a IantniL  JJJ,  ggg. 
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a.  ».  ssi.  dead  were  at  this  time  allowed  by  some  at  least 
1 * * of  the  Irish.* 

Hcfea,  Helias,  bishop  of  Angouleme  in  France, 
yy*.—  daring  the  same  period,  was  also  an  Irishman  ; 
nfawum.  and  one  who  (like  so  many  of  his  countrymen) 
* **  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  gained  considerable  reputation  in 
this  employment.  His  death  is  assigned  to  a.d. 
uia  i-p  875  or  87o.f  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  famous 
ErkvwOeM  writer  Eric  of  Auxerre,  who  composed  the  Acts 
of  St  Germanus,  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  the  preface  to  this  work, 
ibm  «t  Eric  makes  mention  of  the  vast  number  of  learned 
Irishmen  who  visited  France  in  those  days. 
M What  occasion  have  I,"  says  he,  “ to  speak  of 
Ireland,  setting  at  nought  as  it  does  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  sea,  and  coming  almost  in  one  body 
to  our  shores,  with  its  crowd  of  philosophers ; 
the  most  intelligent  of  whom  are  subjecting 
themselves  to  a voluntary  exile,  that  they  may 
become  the  servants  of  our  highly  gifted  Solo- 
mon.” Such  is  the  flattering  title  by  which  he 
designates  his  master. 

Account  at  Of  the  many  names  on  record  of  individuals 
among  these  emigrant  Irish,  who  attained  to 
distinction  in  the  continental  Churches  during 

I**  this  age,  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  notice  only 
ooe  other  in  this  place ; that  one  however,  the 
* 1b.no,  acqq.  t lb.  m. 
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most  eminent  of  ail,  although  but  a layman,  a.  ».  mt. 
namely,  the  famous  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena. 

This  illustrious  individual  is  allowed  generally 
( to  have  been  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius ; 
and  was,  for  the  times  he  lived  in,  a good  clas- 
sical  and  philosophical  scholar:  he  was  also  a 
\ very  good  man,  and  of  irreproachable  life ; and 
j one  that  took  much  interest  in  religious  matters, 

] and  entered  with  great  warmth  into  the  theolo- 
i gical  controversies  of  his  day.  But  his  notions 
on  many  points  appear  to  have  been  very  fanci- 
ful, obscure,  and  not  easy  to  comprehend ; and 
he  stands  charged  with  serious  errors  on  some 
points  of  no  small  importance.* 

Johannes  Scotus  was  born  early  in  the  ninth  He  become# 
century,  and  had  come  to  settle  in  France  before  tithChtfUc 
the  year  847.  By  his  learning,  wit,  and  other  tbeMd. 
attractive  qualities,  he  became  a distinguished 
favorite  of  King  Charles  the  Bald,  who  loved 
his  society  much,  and  used  to  have  him  for  a 
guest  at  his  own  table.  It  was  by  the  desire  of 
this  monarch  that  (Johannes  or)  John  penned 
some  of  his  writings  which  afterwards  attracted 
so  much  attention. 

The  first  important  controversy  in  which  we  {Jjf 
find  Johannes  Scotus  taking  an  active  part  was  narfncoSr 
that  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  which  ex- 

• lb.  888.  Mqq.  aad  Hoihrim'f  Eoe.  Hist  Cm*,  a par.  S.  ctop.L 
mo.  7 lalMehapthr. 
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cited  such  fierce  contention  in  the  Latin  Church 
of  the  ninth  century.  John’s  reputation  at  this 
time  was  such,  that  although  a layman,  he  was 
applied  to  by  Hinemar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon,  two  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  controversy,  with  a request  that 
he  would  write  a work  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination. He  complied  with  their  wish,  and  de- 
dicated his  composition  to  them;  but  it  has  been 
condemned  as  containing  many  serious  errors. 
It  was  published  some  short  time  before  852.* 
Some  time  after,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  John,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  undertook  to  translate  from  it 
into  Latin  the  works  attributed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  which  were  then  held  in  very  high 
esteem.  He  executed  the  translation  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  admired  for  its  accuracy,  but 
at  the  same  time  blamed  for  being  too  literal, 
and  thus  rendering  still  more  obscure  a style  of 
writing  sufficiently  obscure  in  the  originaLf 
Speaking  of  this  work  of  Johannes  Scotus, 
an  eminent  writer  of  the  same  age  introduces 
the  following  strong  commendation  of  his  learn- 
ing and  piety : J “It  is  wonderful,”  Bays  Ana- 
stasius  the  Librarian,  (in  a letter  to  Charles  the 


• L«a.  ilL  *98.  rib.S8S.SM. 

X VM.  Car*,  Rift  Litt.  ton.  i.  ml  888.  and  K.  HovadL  id  aa.  888: 
aim  Umber*!  8jlto«a  X.  H.  Mo.  S4. 
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Bald,  written  a.  d.  875,)  “ how  that  barbarous  a.  d.  m. 
person,  dwelling  at  the  very  end  of  the  earth,  ' 
j remote  from  intercourse  with  men,  and  equally 
| remote,  as  one  might  have  supposed,  from  ac- 
j quaintance  with  a foreign  tongue,  was  able  to 
> comprehend  such  treatises,  and  to  translate  them 
$ into  a different  language.  I allude  to  John  the 
Scotian,  who  was,  as  I have  been  informed,  a 
man  of  holiness  in  all  his  ways.  But  it  is  that 
artist  the  Spirit,  that  hath  wrought  this  work, 
and  made  him  thus  brilliant  and  eloquent.  For 
had  he  not  through  His  grace  been  endued  with 
the  fire  of  charity,  be  would  undoubtedly  never 
have  received  the  gift  of  speaking  thus  with 
tongues.”  In  the  same  letter  Anastasius  com- 
mends also  the  humility  of  the  person  whom  he 
honors  with  such  praise. 

Theyear  831  is  a notable  and  memorable  one  in  Tnniub- 
the  history  of  Christianity,  as  being  that  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was  first  **  * 
clearly  laid  down  and  published  in  the  Church.* 

This  was  done  by  a monk  named  Paschasius  Rad- 
bert,  (who  was  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbey  in 
Westphalia,)  in  a treatise  concerning  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; in  which 
he  set  forth,  First , that  after  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  no- 
thing  remained  of  those  symbols  but  the  outward 

• Sm  Moahdm'i  Ch.  HI*,  of  ti»  SUi  mb*. 
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figure,  under  which  the  body  And  blood  of  Christ 
were  really  and  locally  present ; and  Secondly, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  thus  present  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  was  the  same  body  which  was  born  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  that  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  This  new  doctrine 
excited,  as  well  it  might,  the  astonishment  of 
many,  and  it  was  accordingly  opposed  on  various 
grounds  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  eminent 
men  of  that  day.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
maintainers  of  the  old  view  of  the  subject,  in 
opposition  to  the  novel  speculations  of  Pascha- 
sius  Radbert,  were  Bertram  or  Ratramne,  and 
our  Johannes  Scotus.  These  learned  men  were 
desired  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  draw  up  a clear 
and  rational  exposition  of  that  important  doc- 
trine which  Radbert  had  so  grossly  corrupted. 
The  book  which  Bertram  wrote  is  still  preserved, 
and  various  English  translations  of  it  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time ; but  the  treatise 
composed  by  Johannes  Scotus  has  unfortunately 
been  lost  It  is  said  however  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  marks  of  a philosophical  genius, 
and  for  the  logical  precision  with  which  he 
treated  the  question.  His  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject treated  of  is  said  to  have  agreed  entirely 
with  that  of  Bertram,  and  to  have  been,  accord- 
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a long  time  a place  among  the  saints  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar ; until  Transubstantiation  in  later 
ages  became  the  doctrine  of  the  school-men,  and 
then  his  opinions  being  found  to  be  against  it, 
his  name  was  expunged  from  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology •*  The  dispute  concerning  the  manner  of 
the  Lord’s  presence  in  the  sacrament  was  allowed 
to  proceed  until  the  eleventh  century,  unres- 
trained by  any  voice  of  authority  in  the  Chuich, 
the  contending  parties  on  both  sides  advancing 
their  discordant  opinions  with  all  possible  free- 
dom, and  no  council  interfering  to  give  any 
* definite  sentence  upon  this  matter,  or  prescribe 
1 a rule  of  faith  to  terminate  all  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion. But  about  the  year  1050,  the  contro- 
versy raging  with  much  vehemence  on  all  sides, 
afforded  matter  of  discussion  to  several  councils 
which  were  called  to  settle  the  question  if  pos- 
sible. The  celebrated  Berenger,  who  occupies 
so  prominent  a place  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  tlm  eleventh  century,  distinguished  himself 
by  maintaining  publicly,  in  a.d.  1045,  the  doc- 
trines of  Johannes  Scotus,  and  opposing  with 
vehemence  the  monstrous  opinions  of  Paschasius 
Radbert.  But  Berenger  met  with  a violent : 
antagonist  in  Pope  Leo  IX^  who  fiercely  attacked , 


• Lanigaa  (Be.  Hist.  liL  317)  works  herd  to  prove  that  John  never 
^ 1 1®  tb*  Calendar,  bat  hie  ar foments  an  more  tnienkms 
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his  doctrines  in  a.d.  1050,  and  in  two  councils 
held,  one  at  Borne,  the  other  at  Vercelli,  had 
the  doctrine  of  Berenger  solemnly  condemned, 
and  the  book  of  J.  Scot  us,  from  which  it  was 
drawn,  committed  to  the  flames.  This  however 
was  no  more  a proof  that  the  book  so  treated 
contained  any  thing  unsound,  than  the  frequent 
burning  of  Bibles  in  later  days  by  them  that 
follow  Leo’s  doctrines,  is  a proof  that  the  sacred 
volume  itself  contains  any  thing  mischievous  or 
untrue. 

Besides  the  writings  of  this  eminent  individual 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others  also  attri- 
buted to  him,  (such  as  one  on  the  Latin  and 
Greek  verbs,)  which  we  need  not  here  enume- 
rate particularly.*  He  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  men  to  whom  our 
country  ever  gave  birth ; and  his  literary  and 
philosophical  accomplishments,  as  well  as  his 
great  natural  abilities,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation  by  those  who  have 
mentioned  his  character  and  genius.  The 
learned  Mosheim  in  his  Church  History  dwells 
on  this  subject  at  much  length ; want  of  space 
however  forbids  our  introducing  here  his  warm 
encomiums  on  our  illustrious  countryman. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth 
century  there  were  living  in  Iceland  some  Irish 
• Lft&ifaattLSll 
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Christians,  who  exerted  themselves  in  endea-  *.».  <74. 
vouring  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Pagans  of  that  island*  And  there  is 
interesting  evidence  to  prove  that  the  missionary 
zeal  which  animated  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Church,  had  led  some  of  them  to  settle  and 
labour  in  that  remote  country  at  least  a hundred 
years  before,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century.* 


CHAP.  HI. 

corn  iru  amok  or  the  n a wish  wars  im  tkk  tkmtk  cemtbby.— 

STATE  or  ArrAlRS  1M  IBELAKD  10  TEE  RATTLE  M CLOW  TART.— 

MVB  or  BRIAR  BORO. 

The  power  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland  had  been  d.  soi. 
diminishing,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  in  some 
little  degree,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen-  odrcs a 
tury ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  in  the 
year  902, f the  entire  body  of  them  was,  accord- 
ing to  our  old  Irish  annals,  driven  out  of  the 
country.  This  was  during  the  time  of  Flan 
Sionna,  king  of  all  Ireland,  whose  reign  lasted  but  not  e 
for  thirty-seven  years,  from  aj>.  879  to  aj>.  916. 

It  seems  difficult  however  to  conceive  that  all 
the  Danes  were  expelled  from  Ireland  at  this  Ifgjffi?1 
time,  and  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  tbit  tea. 

• ib.  S4*  no,  and  m,  aaqq.  t &>•  S47»  141,  S66.  • 

vol.  n.  o 
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*.».  90L  tome  still  remained,  especially  in  the  Danish 
' cities  on  the  coast.  The  greater  part  of  their 
armies  may  however  have  been  driven  oat  of  the 
country ; but  in  any  case  their  absence  was  not 
of  long  duration,  for  we  find  them  after  a few 
years  returning  almost  as  fiercely  as  ever,  to 
their  work  of  bloodshed  and  desolation.*  Still 
there  was,  during  Flan’s  reign,  so  much  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  as  afforded  opportunity  to 
repair  in  some  degree  the  miseries  and  ruin 
caused  by  Turgesius  and  his  followers.  The 
uncultivated  lands  began  to  be  tilled  again ; 
Christianity  dared  to  show  its  face  once  more  ; 
the  abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings 
rose  gradually  out  of  their  ruins,  and  the  semi- 
naries of  learning  began  to  flourish  with  new 
vigor.  Not  yet  however,  had  the  Irish  learned 
from  the  miseries  inflicted  on  them  by  foreign 
invaders,  to  know  the  necessity  for  union  among 
themselves;  and  after  all  the  fatal  effects  of 
former  dissensions,  new  ones  appeared  in  Flan’s 
reign,  to  embroil  the  unhappy  people  of  this 
country  in  wars  with  one  another. 

This  we  find  lamentably  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  who 
jag*  was  king  of  Munster,  and  also  bishop  of  Cashel, 
both  dignities  being  in  him  united.  This  royal 
m.  bishop,  who  was  certainly  the  most  eminent 
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Irishman  of  his  age,  was  born  in  the  year  837 ; .*.p.  mt. 
and  was  educated,  it  seems,  for  holy  orders,  as  ' 
is  concluded  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  possessed  of  great  learning,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  quiet 
of  a college  life  in  his  earlier  days.  Cashel, 
before  his  time,  was  not  an  episcopal  see,  but 
was  included  in  that  of  Emly ; and  it  is  possible 
that  he  was  made  bishop  there  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  merit,  according  to  a practice, 
common  with  the  old  Irish,  of  raising  distin- 
guished persons  to  the  episcopal  rank  in  places 
where  previously  there  had  been  no  bishops.  It 
would  appear  also  to  have  been  in  consequence 
of  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory,  that  Cashel 
afterwards  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  a re- 
gular and  permanent  see.  Possessed  of  this 
dignity,  it  soon  obtained  for  itself  as  the  capital 
of  Munster,  that  ecclesiastical  superiority  which- 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of  Emly.* 

Cormac,  already  & bishop,  was  called  to  the  Hianign 
the  throne  in  a.d.  901,  but  did  not  obtain  peace-  SffSSS7 
able  possession  of  it  for  two  years  later.  His  ****- 
reign  was  disturbed  by  an  unfortunate  civil  war 
between  him  and  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  was 
aided  by  the  monarch  Flan.  And  their  unhappy. . 
quarrels  (the  particulars  of  which  it  would  be 
useless  and  uninteresting  to  introduce  here,) 

•fe.pp.S4MM. 
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a.  o.  9o&  terminated  at  length  in  the  death  of  Cormae. 
He  was  killed  in  a desperate  battle  which  took 
place  between  him  and  his  opponents  at  Bally- 
moon,  in  the  county  Carlow,  in  a.d.  908.  Among 
those  who  accompanied  Cormae  on  this  expedi- 
tion were  several  ecclesiastics,  some  of  whom 
fell  in  the  battle.  Indeed  the  chief  fomenter  of 
the  mischief  was  the  violent  and  furious  Flaherty, 
abbot  of  Inniscatthy. 

Htfvrhiag*  Cormac’s  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  was 
very  great ; and  he  was  the  author  of  different 
works  of  no  small  celebrity  among  his  country- 
men. It  was  he  who  wrote  or  compiled  the 
famous  collection  of  Irish  historical  records, 
Tb*  pmittr  ca^e(^  the  Psalter  of  Cashel ; also  a remarkable 
****  Glossary  of  ancient  Irish  words,  which  is  still 
ciotaarj.  extant.  To  him  also  has  been  commonly  attri- 
buted the  erection  of  the  beautiful  small  church 
c#fBte.i  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  called  Cormac’s  Chapel, 
cfapd.*  He  was  likewise  a benefactor  to  other  churches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  left  be- 
quests to  several  of  them  in  his  wilL* 
rmii  iiwmi  The  Northmen  or  Danes  who  had  been  almost 
fetfaM?"  wholly  reduced,  or  banished  from  Ireland,  at  the 
Uj*01*-  beginning  of  Cormac’s  reign,  returned  in  a 
few  years  after  his  death  with  fresh  vigour;  and 
commencing  their  attacks  in  914  and  915  upon 
Waterford,  Cork,  Lismore,  and  Aghaboe,  they 

•'  Laalgaa  UL  3M. 
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spread  misery  and  desolation  through  various  a.  d.  940. 
parts  of  the  isle  in  their  usual  way.  Their  pro-  ’ 
gress  was  marked  as  before  with  massacres, 
plunder,  and  burning,  destruction  of  religious 
establishments,  and  murdering  of  abbots  and 
other  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  names  of  those 
slain  by  them  at  this  period  are  still  on  record.* 

We  are  however  told  that  in  a.d.  948  the  Conrenioa 
Danes  of  Dublin  were  brought  to  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion  ; being  the  first  of  their  Christianity 
nation  in  Ireland  who  had,  at  least  in  any  large 
body,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  But 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Christianity  of  these 
Dublin  Danes  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  we 
must  confess  that  it  was  of  a very  indifferent 
character,  and  little  worthy  of  the  name.  For 
in  950  (only  two  years  after  the  time  assigned  Thdr  out- 
for  their  conversion)  they  plundered  and  burned 
Slane,  so  that  many  persons  assembled  in  the  cootino#. 
belfry  of  that  place  perished  in  the  flames. 

Numberless  other  like  violent  outrages  were  WhJ1#  fom# 
perpetrated  by  the  savage  invaders  in  different  • 

parts  of  the  country  during  the  remainder  of truttST* 
this  century.  Nor  was  it  by  the  Danes  only  that  “*• 
religious  establishments  were  plundered,  but 
some  also  by  the  Irish  themselves  while  devas- 
tating the  places  where  they  were  situated,  f 
But  the  particulars  of  these  devastations  cannot 

• n>.  3«,  nqq.  ttuaso. 
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be  inserted  here,  as  they  are  excluded  by  our 
narrow  limits,  and  belong  more  properly  to  the 
civil  history  of  Ireland. 

During  the  disorders  of  these  times,  a strange 
irregularity  was  introduced  into  the  succession 


A.D.  MS. 


Strange 


thiiiDrit  «r  of  prelates  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  which  instead 


Mt  to  d»  as  heretofore,  by  lawful  bishops, 

«t«r  Ar»  appointed  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  seized  upon 
aojjfrattfcJi  ky  one  powerfui  family,  who  kept  hereditary 
*.».  sss.  possession  of  it  for  about  200  years,  reckoning 
from  the  death  of  Primate  Maelbrigid,  which 
occurred  in  a.d.  926,  to  the  appointment  of  the 
famous  St.  Malachy,  a.d.  1129.*  In  the  life  of 
this  latter  prelate  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  more  fully  the  usurpation  here  noticed. 
Suffice  it  in  this  place  to  say  that  during  the 
period  in  question  “ the  accounts  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  see  of  Armagh  are  greatly  confused, 
and  very  obscure,”  insomuch  that,  as  Dr.  Lanigan 
observes,  it  becomes  very  difficult,  and  one  may 
say  * impossible,  to  arrange  the  succession  in  a 
correct  manner.”  f 

Tbg  ljUk  Amid  all  the  calamities  of  this  age,  (which  has 
rtfljwria-  been  designated  among  ecclesiastical  writers 
dmiiir  ja  as  the  obscure  or  dark  one,$  from  the  corruption 
of  morals,  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  prevailing 
ignorance  which  distinguished  it,)  the  Irish  still 

• 1— tom  ffl.  SSS.  8.  Bern.  VO.  MaL  oap.  x.  t tb.  SSS. 

fft.SS4.  Wm%  WriUnif  MmU.  Cttt  X. 
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maintained  in  foreign  countries  their  high  cha-  a . n.  mo. 
racter  for  superior  learning  and  energy  in  reli-  J J 
gious  works.  In  England  also,  where  after  the 
death  of  King  Alfred,  learning  had  greatly  de- 
clined, some  of  our  countrymen  enjoyed  a very 
high  reputation  as  teachers;  and  we  are  informed 
by  an  ancient  English  writer  that  “ several  of 
them,  persons  of  illustrious  character,  and  nobly 
acquainted  with  divine  and  secular  learning, 
having  left  Ireland,  and  come  to  settle  in 
England,  chose  Glastonbury  for  their  dwelling 
place  and  he  adds,  that  in  order  to  support 
themselves  there,  they  gave  instruction  to  the  Giuton- 
children  of  the  nobility ; and  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of  their  pupils  was  the  famous  St 
Dunstan,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can-  om  <732* 
terbury.  The  settlement  of  these  distinguished  p®*0* 
Irishmen  at  Glastonbury  took  place  at  some  date 
before  940. 

We  have  also  on  record  the  names  of  several  Tbi ySon- 
Irishmen  who  were  eminent  on  the  continent  of^*g*** 
Europe  in  this  age,  as  abbots,  bishops,  &c.;  and  aim. 
likewise  accounts  of  monastic  institutions  erected 
especially  for  them.  Among  the  places  where 
they  flourished  we  may  notice  by  way  of  instances, 


• Often.  Lift  of  SI.  DwiSm,  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra*  aoL 

U.  p.  91.  quoted  in  Lanina  iiL  396.  Often  was  a monk  and  per- 
center of  tte  Church  at  Canterbury,  and  an  intimate  firUnd  of  Arch- 
biahop  Lanftano.  Ha  Sourtohad,  aj>.  1070.  VfaL  Cara,  Hid . JM* 

Tom.  M.  p.  149. 
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Of  the  Life  and  Actions 

A.n.  uo.  Vassor  (in  Belgium)  Cologne,  and  Metz.*  To  an 
v establishment  of  theirsin  the  kttercity,  OthoIIL, 
while  king  of  Germany,  granted  a confirmation  of 
its  rights  and  possessions,  with  an  express  con- 
dition that  its  44  first  abbot  named  Fingen,  an 
Irishman  by  nation,  ....  and  his  successors, 
iBtfroig  were  to  have  Irish  monks,  so  long  as  this  should 
«&•€■••«*  be  possibles”  and  it  was  only  “in  case  that 
SET  monks  from  Ireland  were  not  to  be  had,”  that 
^ permission  was  given,  by  the  charter  of  Otho,  to 
admit  others.f  The  deed  containing  this  clause 
was  signed  in  a.d.  992. 

^ In  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
»«•!  m flourished  one  of  the  most  famous  characters  of 
ISST  ancient  Irish  history,  who  was  also  the  most 
formidable  antagonist  ever  encountered  by  the 
Danes  in  this  country.  The  person  here  spoken 
of  was  the  celebrated  Brian  Boroimbe,  or  Boru, 
king  of  Munster,  and  afterwards  of  all  Ireland, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  aj>.  976,  having 
previously  distinguished  himself  in  several  suc- 
cessful battles  against  the  northern  invaders. 
He  was  unhappily  engaged  for  many  years  in 
civil  wars  with  Maelseachlin  or  Malachy  IL,  who 
became  king  of  all  Ireland  in  aj>.  980.  Some- 
times however  Brian  and  Malachy  united  against 
the  Danes  or  other  enemies:  but  war  and  animo- 

• Lmlgm  Hi.  401, 40*.  r AxtMrm  ot  Um  Chun*  ot  Mats. 
W**  fcy  Oolfln,  AA.  SS.  M.  A 
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sity  more  commonly  prevailed  between  them.  p.  mo. 
Malachy  himself  was  a vigorous  enemy  of  the 
Danes,  and  resisted  them  with  much  energy. 

In  the  very  year  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  defeated  those  of  Dublin  with  dreadful  en  by  m*i*. 
slaughter,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Tara;  a*^** 
disaster  which  affected  Auliffe  their  king  to 
such  a degree,  that  he  retired  to  Hy,  where  he  A‘  * 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.* 

After  various  alternations  of  war  and  peace  Brian  Bora 
between  the  two  kings,  (the  particulars  of  which 
cannot  be  noticed  here,)  Brian  at  length  deter-  Ireland, 
mined  on  crushing  his  enemy  completely,  and  100,‘ 
for  this  purpose  marched  against  him  to  Tara, 
in  the  year  1000,  with  a very  large  army  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
assisted  also  by  Dublin  Danes,  who  were  found 
particularly  serviceable  on  the  occasion.  With 
this  army,  in  the  next  year,  Brian  forced  Ma- 
lachy not  only  to  submit  and  give  hostages,  but 
likewise  to  resign  to  himself  the  throne  of  all 
Ireland,  retaining  only  his  principality  of  Meath. 

Thus  Brian  became  supreme  monarch  in  aj>* 

1001.*  dream* 

Passing  over,  as  of  little  importance  to  our 
present  subject,  the  history  of  subsequent  strug-  fettle  of 
gles  between  Brian,  Malachy,  and  the  Danes,  2?!kSs. 

Awritfdfan,  ad  a.d.  M0  ami  Were,  Jntiq.  cap.  14, 
quoted  in  Lea.  iU.  415.  f U*  417.  ^ 
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from  this  period  to  aj>.  1013,  we  shall  find 
matters  at  length  brought  in  the  latter  year  to 
a very  critical  position.  Maelmurry  Mac  Mo- 
rough,  the  usurper  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  head 
of  a large  army  of  Leinster  men  and  Danes  of 
Dublin,  was  carrying  on  war  with  King  Malachy ; 
and  the  latter,  finding  their  power  to  be  far 
greater  than  he  could  resist,  applied  to  Brian 
Born,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  peace,  for  aid 
against  their  assaults.  Brian  accordingly  set  out 
with  a great  army  to  oppose  Mac  Morogh  and 
the  Danes  who  were  confederate  with  him.  lie 
remained  however  near  Dublin  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  until  Christmas  without  being 
able  to  bring  them  to  battle,  and  consequently 
returned  to  Munster. 

Meanwhile  the  Northmen,  determined  on  rais- 
ing a powerful  opposition,  used  every  exertion 
to  collect  troops  for  the  coming  struggle  from 
every  quarter.  Large  reinforcements  poured  in 
from  Norway  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
from  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  other  islands  off  the  British  coast.  The  in- 
tention of  the  invaders  at  this  time,  as  we  are 
informed  by  an  old  writer,*  was  to  exterminate 
all  the  Irish  from  the  country,  and  take  posses- 


• Ssetfct  Chrooielt  of  Adsmar, 
is  sroosed,  Mors  1011,)  am . LaU «, 
f.  177.  qaoted  1a  Laadfaa  UL  4SS. 
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sion  of  it  for  themselves.  The  valiant  Brian,  a.».  ioi4. 
although  nowin  his  eighty-eighth  year,  hesitated 
not  to  take  the  field  once  more  against  his  old 
enemies,  in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  crown ; 
and  accordingly  entering  Leinster  with  a very 
large  army  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
King  Malachy.  The  contending  armies  met  in  the 
plains  of  Clontarf,  within  two  miles  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  there  on  Good  Friday,  April  23, 

1014,  a sanguinary,  furious,  and  long  continued 
battle  was  fought  between  them.  Brian,  com-  Good  im- 
pelled by  the  Northmen  to  come  to  an  engage-  ioh. 
ment,  when  he  would  rather  have  avoided  it 
through  reverence  for  the  day,  was  resolved 
notwithstanding,  even  on  that  day  to  make  a 
valiant  struggle:  and  holding  the  crucifix  in 
his  left  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  right,  he  rode 
through  the  ranks  encouraging  his  men  to  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  oppression  of  those  tyrant 
usurpers,  who  had  for  so  many  years  filled  the 
country  with  sacrilege  and  blood.  When  the  en-  Twjchwy 
gagement  commenced,  the  treacherous  Malachy,  Maiachr  on 
mindful  of  his  old  quarrels  with  Brian,  retired  thi*oooMfc» 
from  the  field  with  bis  Meath  men,  and  remained 
a mere  looker  on.  The  engagement  lasted  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Danes,  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Irish  troops,  fled  and  fell  in 
every  direction.  Multitudes  of  the  Irish  princes 
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and  noble#  fell  on  that  day,  and  among  them 
Brian  Bora  himself,  his  son  Morogh,  and  his 
grandson  Turlogh.  Mselmurry,  king  of  Leinster, 
was  also  among  the  slain.  But  the  Danes 
were  totally  defeated  and  overthrown,  and  their 
power  in  Ireland  received  a decisive  blow,  from 
which  they  never  were  able  to  recover.  We 
must  not  however  suppose  that  the  Danish  trou- 
bles of  Ireland  ended  with  this  battle ; on  the 
contrary  we  read  of  Armagh,  Swords,  Clonard, 
and  other  places  being  plundered  by  them  in  the 
very  next  year ; and  the  same  kind  of  depre- 
dations were  continued  by  them  more  or  less 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century.* 

After  the  battle  of  Clontar£  Malachy  re- 
gained once  more  the  title  of  king  of  all  Ireland, 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  him;  but  after 
his  death  in  1022,  there  was  no  king  recognised 
as  of  all  Ireland  for  many  years. | 

The  character  of  Brian  Boru  has  been  greatly 
eulogised  and  extolled  by  the  Irish  annalists. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  his  country  that  can  be 
found  in  the  lists  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  not 
more  heroic  in  war  than  distinguished  for  pro- 
moting and  extending  the  blessings  of  peace. 
His  memory  is  thus  honored  as  that  of  one  whose 
reign  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
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Ch.  IIL]  and  the  effecte  of  his  government  cm  the  country. 

and  marked  with  incessant  and  successful  en-  a.  d.  i ou. 
deavours  for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  ' * 

his  people.  Under  his  fostering  care,  and  the  end  hu 
influence  of  the  religious  disposition  for  which  SSoufo?" 
he  is  commended,  learning  and  piety,  we  are 
told,  flourished  throughout  his  dominions:  thedmln&oiw. 
clergy  were  reinstated  in  their  ecclesiastical 
rights;  churches,  schools,  and  other  religious 
establishments  were  erected  or  re*  built ; roads 
and  bridges  were  constructed  through  the  coun- 
try, and  the  public  highways  put  into  repair : 
the  lands  too  which  had  been  usurped  by  the 
Danes  were  by  him  restored  to  their  original 
proprietors,  the  pagan  foreigners  being  expelled 
from  them : the  laws  of  his  kingdom  were  re- 
vised, and  administered  with  a spirit  of  impartial 
justice  and  equity  that  created  universal  satis- 
faction : in  short,  civilization  and  improvement 
were  promoted  by  all  possible  means.  His  merit  hi*  m«rit 
however  as  a patriotic  prince,  appears  to  be  some- 
what  obscured  by  his  having  disturbed  the  long  th«rwitEU 
established  regal  succession  of  his  native  isle,  * okmd* 
and  by  his  having  employed  the  assistance  of 
his  country's  most  inveterate  foes,  to  enable  him 
to  usurp  the  hereditary  rights  belonging  to  ano- 
ther family.* 


• Vld.Lta.UL,  <»,4U,417. 
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TBR  IRISH  CHURCH  MADE  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
POPE — THE  RATION  TO  ENGLAND. 


CHAP.  L 

paxuh  imonrct  m tme  chtecb  or  iriuxo,  aid  bow  it 

HSLPBO  TO  IXTBODUCB  BOM  IN  I AM. — STATS  OF  UUUIK0  IX 
1IXUIO  AT  TBit  TIMM,  A.D.  1014—1100. 

A.p.  1014. t Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  circum- 
Tbt  iziah  stances  of  our  native  Church  in  the  days  of  her 
SSofm*  freedom  and  independence,  when  Irishmen  en- 
•adiade  joyed  the  reputation  of  being  Catholics  and 
saints,  yea  and  models  of  piety,  without  acknow- 
lodging  any  obedience  as  due  from  them  to  the 
bishop  or  Church  of  Rome;  or  without  even 
regarding  communion  with  the  pope  as  any  very 
important  pivilege,  or  one  at  all  necessary  to  be 
enjoyed  for  the  maintenance  of  healthful  Chris- 
tian life.  During  the  same  period  the  Irish 
nation  also  was  equally  independent  of  any 
foreign  jurisdiction.  But  the  annals  of  the 
times  upon  which  we  now  enter  bring  at  once 
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before  our  view  the  first  successful  efforts  of  the  a.  d.  iou. 
Roman  see  to  extend  its  authority  to  our  native  * 

land.  And  the  measures  adopted  for  the  fur- 
therance of  that  object,  led  also  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  the  perma- 
nent subjugation  of  this  island  to  the  kings  of 
England. 

The  first  circumstance  which  afforded  to  the  Th«  am  in- 
Roman  Church  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a 5‘kSSS 
footing  in  England,  was,  as  we  have  already  powImo 
seen,  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Pa^an  HmftiTio 
Saxons.*  Somewhat  similar  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland ; for  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  system  into  our  country  appears, 
when  traced  to  its  source,  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  influence  of  the  Danes  or 
Ostmans  who  had  settled  here  somewhat  before 
its  arrival.  It  was  through  England  that  Ire-  >Mktlll  y- 
land  first  became  connected  with  the  Roman  thtBafiiSL 
Church,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope:  and  the  first  connection  of  the  kind 
which  existed  between  any  Irish  Christians  and 
the  English  Church,  was  formed  between  the 
Ostman  bishops  of  Ireland  and  the  archbi- 
shops of  Canterbury.  Even  after  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  the  Ostman  race  and  Ostman  influence 
prevailed  in  some  places  in  Ireland,  and  parti* 

• Bup.p.1  atqq. 
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pofCa*- 


a.  o.  ioi4*  cularly  in  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
^ which  were  still  regarded  as  being  Danish  cities. 
j“**^®Now  their  inhabitants  being,  as  Archbishop 
tiea,  DubUm,  Ussher  has  it,*  “ a colony  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Livonians,  and  so  countrymen  to  the  Nor- 
fofd,  vino*  mans,  when  they  had  seen  England  subdued  by 
th-r ""  P the  Conqueror,  and  Normans  advanced  to  the 
chief  archbishopric  there,  would  needs  now  as- 
" some  to  themselves  the  name  of  Normans  also, 
and  cause  their  bishops  to  receive  their  conse- 
cration from  no  other  metropolitan  but  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  And  forasmuch  us  they 
were  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  own  cities, 
the  bishops  which  they  made  had  no  other  diocese 
to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in,  but  only  the  bare 
circuit  of  those  cities;  whereupon  we  find  a cer- 
tificate made  unto  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  in  the  year 
1216,  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  and  his  suf- 
fragans, that  John  Papiron,  the  legate  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  coming  into  Ireland,  found 
that  Dublin  indeed  had  a bishop,  but  such  an 
one  as  did  exercise  his  episcopal  office  within 
the  walls  only* 

M The  first  bishop  which  they  had  in  Dublin, 
tatSdm  as  it  appeareth  by  the  records  of  that  Church, 
M>D«£r  wb*  one  Donatus,  (or  Dunanus,  as  others  call 
him,)*  and  his  appointment  is  also  the  first  dear 
indication  that  exists  of  any  active  interest  being 

• Mifkn  of  AaafaBt  Iri*,chap.  tUU 
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taken  in  Christianity  by  the  Irish  Danes.  The  a.  ».  io«o. 
foundation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  ^ ‘ ‘ ^ 
commonly  called  Christ  Church,  in  Dublin,  took  of  chri* 
place  about  the  same  time,  t.  e.  in  or  near  a.d.  0i“ 
1040,  and  in  one  of  its  ancient  records,  both  cir-  a.*.  104a 
cumstances  are  noticed  together.  The  document 
in  question  states  that  Sitric,  king  of  Dublin, 

gave  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  Donatus, 

[ first  bishop  of  Dublin,  a place,  where  the  arches 
! or  vaults  were  founded,  to  build  the  church  of 
: the  Holy  Trinity  on,  together  with  the  following 
. lands: — Bealdulek , Reckon,  Portrahem,  with 
their  villains,  cattle,  and  corn.  He  also  con- 
tributed gold  and  silver  enough  wherewith  to 
build  the  church  and  the  whole  court  thereof.”* 

Upon  the  death  of  Donatus  in  a.d.  1074,  the  Patrick 
king  Gothric,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  g KJJf  * 
people  of  Dublin,  chose  one  Patrick  for  their  Sowt 
bishop,  and  directed  him  to  England  to  be  con- 
secrated  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;! 
who  accordingly  performed  the  ceremony  in  St.  ^*1074. 
Paul’s  Church,  London,  after  that  Patrick  had 
made  to  him  the  following  profession  of  cano-  Hkpeo. 
nical  obedience: — •*  'Whoever  presides  over  h 

others,  ought  not  to  scorn  to  be  subject  to  others,  laainna. 


Hol9  Trinity,  quoted  In  Lantffan 
1H.  4S4.  The  places  mentioned  In  this  document  were,  as  Dr.  Lanlgan 
•uprose*,  those  now  eaUed  Baldoyle,  Rathcny.aud  Portrane,alllSnf 
•‘‘“W?11  aide  of  Dublin,  where  the  Danes  possessed  lands, 
t Brilgion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  ut  sup.  amf  Lankan  111.  4M. 
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a.  ».  1074.  but  rather  make  it  his  study,  humbly  to  render 
^ w ' in  God's  name,  to  his  superiors,  the  obedience 
which  he  expects  from  those  who  are  placed 
under  him.  On  this  account  I Patrick,  elected 
prelate  to  govern  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, do  offer  to  thee  reverend  father  Lanfranc, 
primate  of  Britain,  and  archbishop  of  the  holy 
Church  of  Canterbury,  this  charter  of  my  pro- 
fession ; and  I promise  to  obey  thee  aud  thy 
successors  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
Christian  religion.”* 

Uafrraf*  Lanfranc  having  consecrated  Patrick,  sent 
tag? km*  back  to  his  diocese,  with  two  letters,  one 
jogh  ud  for  the  above-named  Gothric,  king  of  the  Ost- 
0oltete‘  mans  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  for  Terdelvacus, 
(or  Turlogh,  as  he  is  usually  called,)  the  chief 
king  or  monarch  of  the  Irish.  To  both  princes 
he  addressed  serious  admonitions  relative  to  the 
state  of  religion  among  their  people,  and  the 
necessity  for  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  by  the 
correction  of  abuses,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  already  received  information. 

Account  at  King  Turlogh  here  mentioned  was  a grandson 

of  the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  by  his  son  Teige 
or  Thady.  He  was  proclaimed  king  of  Munster 
****  in  1064,  and  afterwards  extended  his  power  by 
force  of  arms  over  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In 

• Unfair**  SwtUg*  toward*  the  end.  Ware,  Bithomt  of  Duklm,  at 
Patrick.  Wharton'*  jtafUa  Macro,  toL  i.  p.  ML  Lanifaa,  iii.461. 
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1073,  Gothric,  king  of  Dublin,  became  his  vassal, 
and  in  succeeding  years  the  northern  and  western 
provinces  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
premacy, so  that  by  1082  he  might  justly  be 
styled  king  of  all  Ireland,  as  indeed  he  has  been. 
His  character  has  been  highly  commended,  as 
that  of  one  who  was  not  only  an  able,  but  also 
a good  and  religiously  disposed  prince : and  that 
he  was  deserving  of  such  commendation  would 
appear  even  from  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  Lanfranc  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion 
above  mentioned.  “Our  brother  and  fellow- 
bishop  Patrick,”  says  Lanfranc  to  him,  “has 
spoken  so  much  and  so  warmly  of  the  pious  hu- 
mility of  your  highness  towards  the  good,  your 
strict  severity  against  the  bad,  and  your  truly 
discreet  equity  towards  every  class  of  persons, 
that,  although  we  have  never  seen  you,  yet  we 
love  you  as  if  we  had,  and  wish  to  consult  your 
interest,  and  to  render  you  our  most  sincere  ser- 
vice as  if  we  had  seen  you,  and  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  you.”* 

Lanfranc  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  while  there 
were  many  things  in  Turlogh's  kingdom  that 
gave  him  pleasure,  he  was  informed  also  of  some 
things  that  did  not,  viz. that  men  were  in  the 
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A.D.  1074. 

* 1 

and  of  all 
Ireland. 
aj>.  10SS. 


Hit  food 
qualities 


alluded  to  in 
Lanfranc'* 
letter  to 


Lanfranc'* 
censor*  of 
certain  blah 


* The  letters  of  Lanfranc  are,  in  the  original  form,  in  Uieker** 

r oiarum  Hibernia r — *"  * 

in  Lanfranc’*  W* 


EpiHoiarum  Hibemienntm  Seitegt,  Noe.  06  and  27.  Works,  to1.1t. 

forks,  and,  1a  English,  in  Harris's  War*. 
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*.».  1074.  but  rather  make  it  his  study,  humbly  to  render 
' * in  God’s  name,  to  his  superiors,  the  obedience 
which  he  expects  from  those  who  are  placed 
under  him.  On  this  account  I Patrick,  elected 
prelate  to  govern  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, do  offer  to  thee  reverend  father  Lanfranc, 
primate  of  Britain,  and  archbishop  of  the  holy 
Church  of  Canterbury,  this  charter  of  my  pro- 
fession ; and  I promise  to  obey  thee  and  thy 
successors  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
Christian  religion.”* 

Lanfranc  having  consecrated  Patrick,  sent 
^ him  back  to  his  diocese,  with  two  letters,  one 


Laofiraoe** 
letter*  toll* 


kings. 


Account  of 
Turiogh, 
king  of 


*.0.10*4. 


for  the  above-named  Gothric,  king  of  the  Ost- 
mans  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  for  Terdelvacus, 
(or  Turiogh,  as  he  is  usually  called,)  the  chief 
king  or  monarch  of  the  Irish.  To  both  princes 
he  addressed  serious  admonitions  relative  to  the 
state  of  religion  among  their  people,  and  the 
necessity  for  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  by  the 
correction  of  abuses,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  already  received  information. 

King  Turiogh  here  mentioned  was  a grandson 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  by  his  son  Teige 
or  Thady.  He  was  proclaimed  king  of  Munster 
in  1064,  and  afterwards  extended  his  power  by 
force  of  arms  over  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In 

• U«hcr*ft  Sjrttogv,  toward*  th*  cod.  Ware,  Buhoju  JhMk a,  at 
Patrick.  Wbartoo**  A nftia  Accra,  toL  i.  p.  M.  Lanigan.  ill.  461. 
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the  etote  of  Ireland, 

1073,  Gothric,  king  of  Dublin,  became  his  vassal,  *.».  1074. 
and  in  succeeding  years  the  northern  and  western  ^ ^ 
provinces  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his  su-  inland, 
premacy,  so  that  by  1082  he  might  justly  beA•J>•,0*,• 
styled  king  of  all  Ireland,  as  indeed  he  has  been. 

His  character  has  been  highly  commended,  as  Hb«ood 
that  of  one  who  was  not  only  an  able,  but  also  a*™* 
a good  and  religiously  disposed  prince : and  that 
he  was  deserving  of  such  commendation  would 
appear  even  from  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  Lanfranc  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion 
above  mentioned.  “Our  brother  and  fellow- 
bishop  Patrick,”  says  Lanfranc  to  him,  “ has 
spoken  so  much  and  so  warmly  of  the  pious  hu-  \nux%o  * 
mility  of  your  highness  towards  the  good,  your  ***“• 
strict  severity  against  the  bad,  and  your  truly 
discreet  equity  towards  every  class  of  persons, 
that,  although  we  have  never  seen  you,  yet  we 
love  you  as  if  we  had,  and  wish  to  consult  your 
interest,  and  to  render  you  our  most  sincere  ser- 
vice as  if  we  had  seen  you,  and  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  you.”* 

Lanfranc  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  while  there  i****™^* 
were  many  things  in  Turlogh’s  kingdom  that  SSSnirfch 
gave  him  pleasure,  he  was  informed  also  of  some  ******* 
things  that  did  not,  viz. that  men  were  in  the 

• The  latter*  of  Lanfranc  are,  in  th#  original  form,  in  U«facr*a 
Emmimrmm  Hibemiemrum  SvUogt,  Not.  26  and  27.  Worka,  Tot.  if. 

A lao  la  Laafrane’a  Work*,  and,  1a  EngUah,  in  Haoia'a  Wan. 
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a.».  1074.  but  rather  make  it  his  study,  humbly  to  render 
w in  God’s  name,  to  his  superiors,  the  obedience 
which  he  expects  from  those  who  are  placed 
under  him.  On  this  account  I Patrick,  elected 
prelate  to  govern  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, do  offer  to  thee  reverend  father  Lanfranc, 
primate  of  Britain,  and  archbishop  of  the  holy 
Church  of  Canterbury,  this  charter  of  my  pro- 
fession ; and  I promise  to  obey  thee  aud  thy 
successors  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
Christian  religion.”  • 

LufinaCft  Lanfranc  having  consecrated  Patrick,  sent 
kh^Tv^  him  back  to  his  diocese,  with  two  letters,  one 
for  the  above-named  Gothric,  king  of  the  Ost- 
mans  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  for  Terdelvacus, 
(or  Turlogh,  as  he  is  usually  called,)  the  chief 
king  or  monarch  of  the  Irish.  To  both  princes 
he  addressed  serious  admonitions  relative  to  the 
state  of  religion  among  their  people,  and  the 
necessity  for  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  by  the 
correction  of  abuses,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  already  received  information. 

Aeeoont  of  King  Turlogh  here  mentioned  was  a grandson 
Ua^of1*  of  the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  by  his  son  Teige 
or  Thady*  Ue  was  proclaimed  king  of  Munster 
in  1064,  and  afterwards  extended  his  power  by 
force  of  arms  over  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In 

• U«htr*«  SfOoge,  toward*  the  cad.  Ware,  BUKomt  Dublin,  at 
fu trick,  Wharton’*  JnfUu  Smcru, rol.  i. p. M.  LcflJgaa, UL4SI. 
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1073,  Gothric,  king  of  Dublin,  became  his  vassal,  a.d.  1074. 
and  in  succeeding  years  the  northern  and  western  ^ * 

provinces  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his  su-  WandT 
premacy,  so  that  by  1082  he  might  justly  be  A*D* Iot,# 
styled  king  of  all  Ireland,  as  indeed  he  has  been. 

His  character  has  been  highly  commended,  as  Hbmod 
that  of  one  who  was  not  only  an  able,  but  also  v**™* 
a good  and  religiously  disposed  prince : and  that 
he  was  deserving  of  such  commendation  would 
appear  even  from  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  Lanfranc  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion 
above  mentioned.  “Our  brother  and  fellow- 
bishop  Patrick,”  says  Lanfranc  to  him,  “ has  »nad«dtota 
spoken  so  much  and  so  warmly  of  the  pious  hu-  uHtof*0'9 
mility  of  your  highness  towards  the  good,  your  ***■• 
strict  severity  against  the  bad,  and  your  truly 
discreet  equity  towards  every  class  of  persons, 
that,  although  we  have  never  seen  you,  yet  we 
love  you  as  if  we  had,  and  wish  to  consult  your 
interest,  and  to  render  you  our  most  sincere  ser- 
vice as  if  we  had  seen  you,  and  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  you.”* 

Lanfranc  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  while  there  Laafranc'a 
were  many  things  in  Turlogh’s  kingdom  thatJSST^ 
gave  him  pleasure,  he  was  informed  also  of  some  v***bmt 
things  that  did  not,  viz. that  men  were  in  the 

inUaahcr’a 

rka.TOi.ir. 


• Tha  kfttan 1 of  Lanfranc  are,  in  tha  original  fora 
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Prmmte  Lmnfrmnc't  Letters  on 

a.  m.  1914.  habit  of  deserting  their  lawful  wives  without 
' " 1 any  just  canonical  cause,  and  taking  to  them- 

selves others,  although  nearly  related  to  them- 
selves or  their  deserted  wives,  or  even  women 
that  bad  been  so  deserted  by  their  own  hus- 
bands:— that  bishops  were  consecrated  by  a 
single  bishop  ; — that  infants  were  baptized  with- 
out consecrated  chrism  ; and  that  holy  orders 
were  given  by  bishops  for  money.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  reform  in  these  particulars 
and  now.  and  discountenancing  evil  in  general,  he  urges 
Turlogh  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  as- 
n*m.  semble  a council  of  the  bishops  and  religious 
men  of  his  realm,  at  which  he  himself  also  and 
his  nobles  should  attend  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  object  in  view. 

0hana« jf  As  to  the  things  censured  by  Lanfranc,  we 
may  observe  here,  1.  that  the  irregularities  con- 
nected  with  marriage  which  he  alludes  to  were 
probably  part  of  the  corrupt  and  profligate  habits 
introduced  among  some  classes  of  the  people 
by  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  Danish  wars. 
2.  The  consecration  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  the  episcopal  office,  was  very  probably 
conducted  with  too  little  attention  to  propriety 
and  order:  and  that  the  Irish  Church,  as  well 
as  other  Churches  at  that  period,  was  disgraced 
by  the  sin  of  simony,  cannot  be  denied.  3.  “ With 
regard  to  baptizing  without  chrism,  Lanfranc,” 
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m Dr.  Lanigan  remarks,0  “ was  greatly  mistaken  a.  ».  1074. 
In  supposing,  that  either  the  apostles  and  evan-  ^ ^ jJ 
gelists,  or  all  the  fathers  and  canons,  bad  pre- 
scribed  the  use  of  chrism  in  baptism.  In  itself 
It  is  not  at  all  a rite  essential  to  the  validity  of 
this  sacrament.**  4.  He  must  however  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  as  far  as  regarded  the  practices 
of  which  he  spoke,  since  he  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  authentic  information  on  the 
subject  from  the  individual  who  came  over  to  be 
consecrated  by  him  ; and  had  learned  from  that 
person,  as  he  expressly  mentions,  the  state  of 
affairs  under  Turlogh's  government. 

In  his  letter  to  King  Gothric  also,  the  Eng-  unfruw'a 
lish  primate  exhorts  him  likewise  to  use  his 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  abuses 
connected  with  marriage  already  spoken  of. 

Nor  were  the  princes  to  whom  he  wrote  at  this 
time  the  only  persons  in  Ireland  with  whom 
Lanfranc  was  on  terms  of  correspondence,  for 
we  find  him  a few  years  after  addressing  a letter  ®»  letter  t» 
to  an  Irish  prelate  named  Domnald,  (bishop,  as  SSSm 
is  supposed,  of  Cashel,)  in  reply  to  one  received  mu 
from  him.f  Domnald,  aware  of  Laniranc’s  high 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  learning,  had  written 
to  inquire  of  him  whether  it  were  true  that  in 
England  and  elsewhere  an  opinion  was  held, 

• Be.  Hist.  UL  478.  f VfcL  UaibWe  SyUof%  Ho.  SS. 
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426  EUctioUy  frc.,  of  Donatu*,  third  bp.  of  Dublin*  [Book  IV. 

a.  •.  ion,  that  it  wat  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  infants 
that  they  should  receive  the  holy  communion, 
a question  to  which  Lanfranc  satisfactorily  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  Domnald  had  made  in- 
quiry at  the  same  time  concerning  some  literary 
subjects,  but  on  these  Lanfranc  observes  that 
he  had  given  up  such  studies  from  the  time  at 
which  he  had  become  charged  with  pastoral 
duties. 

On  the  death  of  Patrick,  bishop  of  Dublin,  in 
ofPnbEy*  the  year  1086,  King  Turlogh  and  the  bishops 
of  Ireland,  joined  with  the  clergy  and  people 
bwj,  of  Dublin  in  the  election  of  Donatus,  or  Donagh, 
a.».  toss.  Qne  lianfranc**  0wn  monks  in  Canterbury,* 
who  was  however,  it  seems,  an  Irishman.  He 
was  accordingly  consecrated  at  Canterbury  by 
Lanfranc,  to  whom  he  made  his  profession  of 
obedience  in  these  words: — **  I Donatus,  prelate 
of  the  Church  of  Dublin,  which  is  situated  in 
Ireland,  promise  canonical  obedience  to  thee 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  the  holy  Church  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  thy  successors.” 
uttvof  About  this  time  the  state  of  the' Irish  Church 
hZSyiL  beg*11  t0  *ttract  the  more  immediate  attention 
^ Pag  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  themselves,  who  it  ap- 

Tuik4Ll  pears  began  to  feel  now  more  seriously  than 
heretofore,  how  desirable  and  necessary  it  was 
. for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  that 

• BaUgtarftteAadottlildwtttqw.  Iulfm,  UL  4SS. 
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that  Church  should  be  reduced  into  obedience 
to  their  own  authority.  And  there  is  yet  in  ex- 
istence a letter  written  for  the  promotion  of  this 
design,  by  the  aspiring  Hildebrand  or  Gregory 

VII. ,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  papal  chair.* 
In  this  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  King 
Terdelvac,  (or  Turlogh,)  and  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  nobles,  and  to  all  Christians 
inhabiting  Ireland,  Gregory  plainly  informs 
them,  that  he  claims  by  divine  right  dominion 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently over  that  of  Ireland  among  the  rest. 
“ To  this  ambitious  pontiff”  we  may  therefore, 
says  the  learned  Dr.  O’ Conor, f “ refer  the  origin 
of  that  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which 
was  conferred  on  the  English  kings  by  Pope 
Adrian  and  his  successors ; which  was  admitted 
by  the  English  kings  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIII.  ; which  was  quoted  as  the  source  of  Eng- 
lish power  by  the  Irish  parliament  5 which  was 
often  employed  to  raise  the  [R.]  Catholic  rabble 
against  the  [R.]  Catholic  gentry,  and  which  was 
as  often  the  bane  of  the Irish  nation.”  A pe- 
rusal of  Gregory’s  letter  will  however  make 
it  sufficiently  evident  that  he  wrote  to  a people 
hitherto  quite  unconscious  of  his  authority,  or 
claim  to  authority  over  them ; and  also  to  a 

♦ Syno^Na  tt. 
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a.®,  mm.  people  who  had  been  little  accustomed  to  look 
w for  direction  or  guidance  from  him  or  his  pre- 
decessors. This  is  indicated  even  by  the  closing 
words  of  his  letter,  where  he  tells  them  that,  if 
any  matters  were  to  occur  among  them  that 
might  seem  to  need  his  help,  they  should  be 
careful  to  apply  to  him  without  delay,  and  that 
they  might  be  sure  of  obtaining  satisfaction. 
We  may  observe  that  Gregory  wrote  several 
other  letters  to  various  kings,  princes,  &c^  with 
a similar  object  in  view,  hoping  to  bring  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  under  his  own  temporal 
power.  The  one  addressed  to  Turlogh  is  dated 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  a .d.  1086 : but  it  was 
probably  written  in  the  preceding  year  or 
earlier.* 

Tttrtogh  How  Turlogh  or  his  people  received  this  letter 
we  are  not  informed.  The  monarch  however 

STumT  did  not  live  long  after  its  arrival,  for  he  died  in 
the  year  1086,  having  reigued  twenty- two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murtogh  O’Brien, 
(also  called  Muriardach,  or  Murchardach,)  not 
as  king  of  all  Ireland,  but  only  of  Muoster. 
Yet  he  afterwards  enlarged  his  territories  by 
successful  war,  so  as  to  be  able  in  1096  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  though  in 
truth  his  claim  to  this  title  was  allowed  only  in 

• Loalfuwlli.48*.  , 
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the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  indwding  Ehihlia.  *-*.  mm. 
H«  reigi  continued  to  aa  1 lid.*  ' * 

On  the  death  of  Donatos*  or  Douagh*  bishop  ml 
of  Dublin*  is  10^5*  his  nephew  Sasad  a nook 
of  Sc  Albany  bat  born  is  Ireland,  ants  chorea 
bishop  is  kis  place  by  tbe  aforesaid  Muriardach  SmT1 
and  tke  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  ; by  wbgse 
common  decree  be  was  sent  to  Aisrls,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury*  and  successor  to  Isa  franc, 
for  kis  coosecnuioa.t  Anselm  kept  Samuel 
with  kirn  for  some  time*  treated  kirn  aery  kindly* 

••and  diligently  instructed  him,"  as  an  old  writer^ 
informs  us*  •*  boa  be  should  conduct  himself  in 
the  boose  of  God : * after  which  he  consecrated 
him  to  the  episcopal  office  at  Winchester*  os  team, 
the  Sunday  after  Easter*  assisted  by  four  Eng- 
lish bishops : Samuel  baaing  previously  made 
bis  promise  of  canonical  obedience  to  Anselm 
and  hb  successors  nearly  in  the  same  form  of 
words  that  bad  bees  used  by  kb  uncle  Donagh 
whes  receiving  consecration  from  Lan franc. 

Some  tune  after*  Anselm  wrote  Samuel  s *»  tea 
letter*  in  which  be  reproved  him  for  various  im- 
proprieties  in  kis  conduct*  suck  as*  that  ke  kad 
disposed  of  different  articles  of  Cksrck  property 
ea  if  they  had  bees  kb  own ; that  he  kad  ill- 
treated  the  monks  connected  with  Christ  Church ; 
e»d  that  he  had  caused  the  cross  to  be  carried 

taauy.^aimaam. 
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a.  d.  low.  before  him  on  the  way  5 “ which,  if  it  be  really 
1 v the  case,”  says  Anselm,  u I command  you  not 
to  do  so  again  ; for  this  privilege  does  not  be- 
long except  to  an  archbishop,  who  has  been  con- 
firmed with  the  pall  by  the  Roman  pontiff.” 
This  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  Samuel 
thought  more  of  his  own  advancement  than  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  $ and  it  also  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  authority  exercised  over  him 
and  the  other  Danish  bishops  in  Ireland  by  the 
English  primates.* 

M&ichtu,  About  the  time  of  Samuel’s  appointment,  the 
orwatM?  people  of  Waterford,  following  the  example  of 
those  of  Dublin,  erected  a bishopric  among  them- 
ArbSseonk  selves,  and  sent  their  new  bishop  to  Canterbury 


for  his  consecration : the  manner  of  whose  elec- 
tion is  intimated  in  the  letter  which  the  clergy 
and  citizens  of  Waterford  addressed  on  that 
occasion  to  Anselm,  wherein  they  speak  thus — 
with  * “ We  and  our  King  Murchertach,  [or  MurtoghJ 

BBd  the  Bishop  Dofnald,  and  our  Duke  Dermeth, 
brother  to  the  king,  have  made  choice  of  this 
******  E?est  ^kkbus*  a raonk  of  Walkeline,  bishop  of 
Winchester and  they  accordingly  request  An- 
selm to  ordain  him  bishop  for  them.f  The  letter 
bears  the  signatures  of  King  Murtogh,  the  Duke 
Dermot,  Bishop  Domnald,  the  bishops  of  Meath, 
Dublin,  &c.  It  appears  from  it  that  Waterford, 

• Vld.  LanlfU,  It.  IS.  t UmImt,  mt  tup. 
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the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  including  Dublin,  a.  d.  iom. 
His  reign  continued  to  a.d.  1116.*  w 

On  the  death  of  Donatus,  or  Donagh,  bishop 
of  Dublin,  in  1095,  his  nephew  Samuel,  a monk 
of  St.  Albans,  but  born  in  Ireland,  was  chosen 
bishop  in  his  place  by  the  aforesaid  Muriardach 
and  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  ; by  whose 
common  decree  he  was  sent  to  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  successor  to  Lanfranc, 
for  his  consecration*!  Anselm  kept  Samuel 
with  him  for  some  time,  treated  him  very  kindly, 

“and  diligently  instructed  him,”  as  an  old  writer^ 
informs  us,  “ how  he  should  conduct  himself  in 
the  house  of  God : ” after  which  he  consecrated 
him  to  the  episcopal  office  at  Winchester,  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter,  assisted  by  four  Eng- 
lish bishops : Samuel  having  previously  made 
his  promise  of  canonical  obedience  to  Anselm 
and  his  successors  nearly  in  the  same  form  of 
words  that  had  been  used  by  his  uncle  Donagh 
when  receiving  consecration  from  Lanfranc. 

Some  time  after,  Anselm  wrote  Samuel  a 
letter,  in  which  he  reproved  him  for  various  im- 
proprieties in  his  conduct,  such  as,  that  he  had 
disposed  of  different  articles  of  Church  property 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own ; that  lie  had  ill- 
treated  the  monks  connected  with  Christ  Church ; 
and  that  he  had  caused  the  cross  to  be  carried 

•».4S4.  f #.*oLiT.p.ll  UsaU^mtaop.  % Eadmr.  Hist.  ife*. 
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430  Appointment  of  Malchust  first  bp.  of  Waterford,  [Book  IV. 

a.*.  109*.  before  him  on  the  way ; 44  which,  if  it  be  really 
v 1 the  case,”  says  Anselm, 44 1 command  you  not 
to  do  so  again  ; for  this  privilege  does  not  be- 
long except  to  an  archbishop,  who  has  been  con- 
firmed with  the  pall  by  the  Roman  pontiff.” 
This  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  Samuel 
thought  more  of  his  own  advancement  than  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Church ; and  it  also  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  authority  exercised  over  him 
and  the  other  Danish  bishops  in  Ireland  by  the 
English  primates.* 

Maichtu,  About  the  time  of  Samuel's  appointment,  the 
orwattf?  people  of  Waterford,  following  the  example  of 
owtSurr  ^ose  of  Dublin,  erected  a bishopric  among  them- 
ftrbbw?  selves,  and  sent  their  new  bishop  to  Canterbury 
f°T  h*8  consecration  : the  manner  of  whose  elec- 
tion is  intimated  in  the  letter  which  the  clergy 
and  citizens  of  Waterford  addressed  on  that 
occasion  to  Anselm,  wherein  they  speak  thus — 
wHh>  44  We  and  our  King  Murchertach,  [or  Murtogh J 
and  the  Bishop  Dofnald,  and  our  Duke  Dermeth, 
brother  to  the  king,  have  made  choice  of  this 
pSpto*  priest  Malchus,  a monk  of  Walkeline,  bishop  of 
Aatam-  Winchester and  they  accordingly  request  An- 
selm to  ordain  him  bishop  for  them.f  The  letter 
bears  the  signatures  of  King  Murtogh,  the  Duke 
Dermot,  Bishop  Domnald,  the  bishops  of  Meath, 
Dublin,  &c.  It  appears  from  it  that  Waterford, 

• VSd.  lanigan,  hr.  IS.  f Uari»r,  «t  sop. 
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>ugh  a Danish  city,  was  subject  to  Murtogh.  a.  d.  loss, 
iselm  accordingly  consecrated  Malchus  bi-  * — • — 1 
>p,  at  Canterbury,  on  the  28th  of  December, 

)6 ; the  bishops  of  Chichester  and  Rochester 
isting  at  the  ceremony ; and  the  new  prelate 
ring  made  a profession  of  u canonical  obe- 
nee  in  all  things”  to  Anselm  and  his  suc- 
sors  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  that  used  by 
bishops  of  Dublin.* 

Anselm,  like  his  predecessor  Lanfranc,  wrote  Antrim's 
different  occasions  to  the  authorities  in  Ire-  {*£**£“ 
d,  exhorting  them  to  be  diligent  in  main-  Mahons, 
ding  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  **Dt  °®** 
urch,  and  to  use  their  endeavours  for  pro- 
ting  order  and  propriety.  One  of  the  letters 
■e  referred  to,  was  addressed  by  him  in  1095 
the  bishops  Domnald,  Donat,  [of  Dublin,] 

1 all  the  other  bishops  in  Ireland  $ to  whom 
selm  in  this  letter  signifies,  that  he  had  very 
at  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  that  he  Harsoom- 
ired  much  the  kind  assistance  of  their 
yerrf  He  also  advises  them,  that  if  certain 
icult  cases  connected  with  ecclesiastical  af-  difficult  ao* 
s should  occur,  which  could  not  be  canon- 
ly  determined  among  themselves,  they  should 
»rm  him  of  them ; it  being  better  for  them  to 
nve  council  and  comfort  from  him,  than  run 
risk  of  violating  any  of  the  commandments 

• Union,  iT.  15.  t Vld.  Vntm,  SyL  No.  IS. 
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Letter  of  SL  AuhIm  to  King  Murtogk.  [Book  IV. 

a.  ».  im  of  God*  But  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  however 
they  may  have  respected  Anselm,  did  not,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  relish  the  interference  of 
an  English  authority  in  their  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters at  this  time ; and  so  were  not  likely  to 
trouble  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  with  many 
applications  for  their  advice. 
h«  writes  Some  time  after  the  date  of  the  letter  last 
mentioned,  (although  in  what  year  is  not  well 
■»?«££•*  known,)  Anselm  wrote  another  letter*  (or  ac- 
jEjyliS*.  cording  to  some,  two  letters)  on  the  state  of 
s«iww«.  religion  in  Ireland,  to  the  King  Murtogh.  After 
praising  him  for  his  excellent  administration  of 
his  kingdom,  Anselm  urges  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  reformation  of  abuses  which  were 
reported  in  England  as  prevailing  among  the 
Irish.  He  mentions  in  particular,  irregular 
marriages,  and  the  appointing  of  men  to  be  bi- 
shops without  fixed  sees,  as  well  as  their  being 
consecrated  by  only  a single  bishop,  instead- of 
having  at  least  three  to  assist  in  the  ordinance, 
according  to  the  regular  and  usual  canonical 
Qr—orj,  custom* 

The  last  bishop  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1121, 
MBttoCkn-  w&s  sent  over  to  Anselm’s  next  successor  for 
his  consecration ; on  which  occasion  Bang  Henry 
A.®,  mi.  L addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a 

• VH.  Umhm,  StUqc*  Hot.  is,  M i and  Unlfuw  It.  SI. 
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t expressed  in  the  following  words:* — a.d.  mi. 
[enry,  king  of  England,  to  Ralph,  archbishop  1 
Canterbury,  greeting : The  king  of  Ireland 
;h  signified  to  roe  by  his  writ,  and  the  bur- 
«es  of  Dublin,  that  they  have  chosen  this 
egory  for  their  bishop,  and  send  him  unto  you 
be  consecrated.  Wherefore  I wish  you,  in 
npliance  with  their  request,  to  perform  his 
lsecration  without  delay.  Witness,  Ranulph, 
r chancellor  at  Windsor.”  Gregory,  the  newpre- 
e elect,  was  as  yet  but  a layman,  and  so  by  order 
Ralph,  he  was  first  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury ; and  after  eight  days 
asecrated  bishop  by  Ralph  himself,  assisted 
five  English  bishops,  after  having  made  the 
iial  profession  of  canonical  obedience. 

On  the  same  occasion  all  the  burgesses  of  Letter  or 
iblin,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  the  clergy 
ected,  by  Gregory,  their  joint  letters  to  the 
dibishop  of  Canterbury,  wherein  among  other  pfJSfln? 
ngs,  they  write  thus  :f — “Know  you  for  verity  jJJj?0**- 
it  the  bishops  of  Ireland  have  great  indigna- 
n toward  us,  and  that  bishop  most  of  all  that  in  which  u 
elleth  at  Armagh,  because  we  will  not  obey  ^£^*5? 
ur  ordination,  but  will  always  be  under  your  th«  irfch 
rernment.  Therefore  we  suppliantly  request  S2r!n£ 
it  you  will  promote  Gregory  to  the  holy  order  £jdtaET 
the  episcopate,  if  you  be  willing  to  retain  any 

•her,  Rellffkm  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  chap.  vilL  Lan.  ir.  47.  f<*. 
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A.p.  uit.  longer  the  superintendence  of  this  diocese  which 
*”  ' we  have  preserved  to  you  this  long  time  past.” 

“ Whereby  we  may  see  that  as  the  Ostmans 
t st  -mn?  were  desirous  to  sever  themselves  from  the  Irish, 
and  to  be  esteemed  Normans  rather,  so  ‘the 
Irish  bishops  on  the  other  side,  howsoever  they 
digested  in  some  sort  the  recourse  which  they 
had  to  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  who  were  two  of 
the  most  famous  men  in  their  times,  and  with 
whom  they  themselves  were  desirous  to  hold 
all  good  correspondence,  yet  could  they  not  well 
brook  this  continuation  of  their  dependence 
upon  a metropolitan  of  an  other  kingdom,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  somewhat  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  their  own  primate.  But  this 
jealousy  continued  not  long;  for  this  same 
Gregory  being  afterwards  made  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  bishoprics  here  settled  by 
Johannes  Paparo,  os  well  they  of  Dublin,  as  the 
others  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  (for  they 
also  had  one  Patrick  consecrated  bishop  unto 
LiSISek.  them  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,) 
did  ever  after  that  time  cease  to  have  any  rela- 
fawjr.  tion  unto  the  see  of  Canterbury."  Patrick,  who 
a.*  U40.  wag  consecrated  in  1 140,  was  not  the  first  bishop 
of  Limericki  as  an  episcopal  see  had  been 
erected  there  and  presided  over  by  his  pre- 
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decessor  the  famous  Gille,  or  Gillebert,  many  a.d.  mi. 
years  before  this  time.*  ' ^ 

The  indirect  communication  between  the  Tbcir 
Church  of  Borne  and  that  of  Ireland  did  not 
however  cease  until  a more  direct  one  had  been  Wsh^ 
established,  by  means  of  papal  legates  who  now  Komi! 
began  to  exercise  their  functions  in  our  country, 
that  had  been  heretofore  free  from  their  officious  papal 
interference.  And  the  very  first  of  these  who 
is  said  to  have  acted  as  pope's  legate  throughout 
all  Ireland,  was  the  above  Gillebert,  f bishop  of 
Limerick,  one  of  the  three  cities  already  men- 
tioned as  keeping  up  an  intimate  correspondence 
and  connection  (even  during  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Church)  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  what  was  then  pretty  nearly  the  same, 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  communion 
the  English  Church  was  at  that  time  included. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 

(the  period  to  which  this  chapter  particularly  Leamin* 
refers,)  learning  was  still  cultivated,  and  even 
in  some  degree  flourished,  in  Ireland : and  we  the  Irish, 
have  on  record  the  names  of  various  individuals 
who  became  eminent  as  writers,  lecturers,  &&►, 
in  those  times : two  of  whom  it  may  suffice  Oonoerntof 
briefly  to  notice  here,  namely: — Tigernach,  and 
Marianos  Scotus.  The  former,  who  was  abbot  {j£Aa“* 
of  Clonmacnoise,  is  very  highly  commended,  jud.  loss. 

•Unigan.iii.24.  t VUL  chap.  1L  inf. 
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and  it  seems  with  reason,  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  and  his  ability  as  a teacher.  He 
brought  down  the  annals  of  Ireland  to  the  very 
year  of  his  own  death,  which  occurred  at  Cion- 
macnoise  in  a.d.  1088.* 

Marian  us  Scotus  was  born  in  1028,  and  was 
educated,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  monastery  of 
Clonard,  after  which  he  removed  to  the  con- 
tinent in  1066,  and  at  first  lived  with  the  Irish 
monks  of  Cologne,  and  subsequently  at  Fulda 
and  Mentz.  He  died  in  a.d.  1086.  Ilis  repu- 
tation for  piety  was  very  great,  we  are  told ; but 
he  was  however  by  no  means  free  from  the  su- 
perstitious influence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  For  we  read  that  on  occasion  of  a fire  which 
broke  out  in  Paderborn  in  J 068,  and  consumed  the 
whole  place,  a recluse  of  that  city  named  Paternus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  “ could 
not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  quit  his  cell,  but 
remained  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  as  he 
supposed,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  I”  And  Ma- 
rianus,  “ looking  on  him  as  a real  martyr,  set 
out  from  Cologne  not  many  days  after;  and 
having  visited  his  tomb  on  account  of  the  good 
things  that  were  said  of  it,  prayed  on  the  very 
mat  on  which  Paternus  had  been  burned”  to 
death.  Marianus  has  however  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  times  for  learning:  and 

• UaiftK,  ill.  497-48*. 
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his  valuable  “ Chronicle”  which  he  continued  a.  d.  1070. 
down  to  a.d.  1083,  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  ^ v 
which  the  middle  ages  have  produced.  He  wrote 
also  notes  on  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  said  to  be  of  some  merit* 

An  interesting  evidence  of  the  literary  repu-  The  literary 
tation  which  Ireland  still  continued  at  this  time  SJnSh 0? 
to  enjoy,  occurs  in  the  life  of  Sulgen,  who  was 
bishop  of  St  David’s  about  the  year  1070.  In  lustnted 
a poem  written  by  his  son  John,  we  read  that  Sfsdjw!* 
Sulgen  came  to  Ireland  to  study  there,  and  spent  at 
ten  or  thirteen  years  in  this  country  in  the  study  SSri  J70. 
of  the  Scriptures. 

With  ardent  lore  for  learning,  Sulgen  Bought 
The  school  in  which  hia  fathers  had  been  taught  1 
To  Ireland's  sacred  isle  he  bent  hia  way, 

Where  sdenoe  beam'd  with  bright  and  glorious  ray. 

But  lo  I an  unforeseen  impediment 
His  journey  interrupted  as  he  went  1 
For,  sailing  toward  the  oountry  where  abode 
The  people  famous  in  the  Word  of  God, 

His  bark  by  adverse  winds  and  tempests  teas'd. 

Was  forced  to  anchor  on  another  eoast  1 

And  thus  the  Albanian  shore  the  traveller  gain'd. 

And  there  for  five  successive  years  routined. 

At  length  arriving  on  the  Scottish  soil. 

He  soon  applies  himself  to  studious  toll  t 
The  Holy  Scriptures  now  his  thoughts  engage. 

And  much  he  ponders  o'er  the  oft-teed  page, 

Kapioriug  carefully  the  secret  mine 

* lb.  446,  and  vol.  hr.  7,  t. 
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Of  precious  treasure  in  the  Law  divine : 

TUI  thirteen  yean  of  diligence  and  paint 
Bed  made  him  affluent  in  heavenly  gains, 

And  atored  his  ample  mind  with  rich  supplies 
Of  eoetly  goods  ami  secred  merchandise. 

Then  having  gained  a literary  name. 

In  high  repute  for  learning  home  be  carne  t 
His  gathered  store  and  golden  gains  to  share 
Among  admiring  friends  and  followers  there.* 

In  these  lines,  besides  the  circumstance  of 
Snlgen’s  coming  to  study  in  Ireland,  there  are 
two  other  things  (as  Archbishop  Ussher  has 
remarked)  worthy  to  be  noticed  by  us;  First, 
that  although  in  the  ninth  century  of  Christia- 
nity, the  Norwegian  pirates,  with  Turgesius  for 
their  leader,  keeping  possession  of  this  island 
for  thirty  years,  destroyed  by  fire  almost  all  the 
churches  and  books,  yet  notwithstanding  this, 
the  study  of  Christian  literature  again  revived, 
and  Ireland  so  late  as  in  the  eleventh  century 
was  still  (as  an  ancient  author  styles  it)  “a  work- 
shop of  men  famous  for  learning  and  sanctity 
Secondly , that  so  late  as  down  to  this  period, 
our  Irish  people  still  retained  the  name  of  Scots, 
as  belonging  to  them  peculiarly.  For  John  says 

• VUL  Ussher**  Sylloge.  Prwf.  Although  the  original  narrative 
in  Umber,  (and  as  quoted  thence  by  Dr.  Laiugan.)  distinctly  mentions 
that  John  was  mm  to  8ulgen.  yet  the  Maynooth  Church  historian 
carefully  suppresses  this  relationship,  and  mentions  John  merely  as  a 
mtmier  at  Sulgen's  family : it  being  considered  perhaps  safer  to  bide, 
not  from  the  vulgar  merely,  but  even  from  students  of  Church  History, 
a circumstance  that  might  be  looked  on  as  unfavorable  to  the  notion 
of  tbs  necessity  or clerical  celibacy.  See  Caiew*s  Cb.  Hist.  p.I7S. 
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in  his  poem,  that  his  father  had  designed  going  *.».  wo. 
to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  study,  but  that  the 
vessel,  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  the  in- 
tention of  sailing  thither,  having  been  driven 
from  her  course  by  adverse  winds,  he  had  been 
thus  brought  to  Albania,  (i*  Scotland ; see 
page  142,)  and  that  after  delaying  there  for  five 
years,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  Scottish  soil, 

\U.  Ireland,)  where  he  spent  many  years  in  the 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 


CHAP.  n. 

FURTHER  RXXRTXOWS  TOR  1WTRODUC1WO  I WTO  IRKLAWD  THE 

authority  awd  customs  or  re*  church  or  roms. — tro- 

CCBDIWOW  or  OILLEBERT  BISHOP  OP  UMRRIOK.  AWD  CELSUS 
ARCHBISHOP  OP  ARMAOH. 

Gille  or  Gillebert,  first  bishop  of  the  Danish  coiebcrt 
city  of  Limerick,  and  first  pope's  legate  forjjjjjjj^ 
Ireland,*  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  chief  sgnt 
effective  agents  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  ^ 
growing  intimacy  between  our  ancient  Irish 
clergy,  and  those  of  the  Church  of  Home*  Con-  nos. 
sidering  indeed  the  early  period  at  which  he 
commenced  his  labours,  the  zeal  and  activity 
with  which  he  pursued  them,  and  the  success 
that  attended  his  efforts,  he  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  and  author  of  the  plan  for 

• B«m.  Vlw  MsL  csp,  x.  Ed.  Bo. 
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4.».  nos.  bringing  Ireland  into  spiritual  subjection  to  the 
1 * 1 authority  of  the  Roman  bishop.  His  lessons  on 

the  subject,  if  not  the  first,  were  certainly  some 
of  the  most  striking  that  had  been  yet  delivered 
to  the  people  of  this  land  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

Hkeom*  Gillebert,  in  early  life,  had  travelled  on  the 
poodmet  continent,  and  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Anselm,  at  Rouen  in  France,  several  years 
ofOuicit  before  his  promotion.  Afterwards  however  their 
b-iy‘  acquaintance  was  interrupted  for  a time,  during 
which  they  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  one  ano- 
ther, until  it  was  renewed  by  Gillebert  in  a letter 
which,  after  he  had  been  made  bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, he  addressed  to  Anselm,  in  1106  or  sub- 
sequently. In  this  letter  he  congratulates  the 
English  primate  on  the  successful  termination  of 
some  difficult  struggles  about  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  which  he  had  been  engaged ; requests 
his  acceptance  of  a small  present  of  twenty-five 
pearls,  which  accompanied  his  letter,  and  begs 
to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers.  Anselm  in 
reply  to  this  communication,  sent  back  to  Gille- 
cukbeit  t©  bm  a very  gracious  answer,  in  which,  after 
IIm  intro*  thanking  him  for  his  kind  congratulations  and 
present,  &<%,  he  makes  bold  “ to  advise  him  to 
m«m.  exert  himself  with  earnestness  towards  correcting 
and  extirpating,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  whatever 
may  be  wrong  in  that  country,  [**•  Ireland,]  and 
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to  induce,  as  well  as  he  can,  his  king,  the  other  a.  d.  nos. 
bishops,  and  whomsoever  he  may  persuade,  to  * 
co-operate  with  him  in  that  work,  and  in  plant- 
ing and  promoting  good  practices  and  morals, 

Anselm  seems  here  to  allude  to  some  reformation 
of  certain  Irish  ecclesiastical  practices,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  those  then  followed  at  Rome,” 

Such  is  Dr.  Lanigan’s  view,  and  apparently  a just 
one,  of  this  matter.* 

Gillebert  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  Gmtbvri 
work  before  him  with  much  diligence,  and  “ sig-  jjSffiff*0" 
nalized  his  zeal  by  endeavouring  to  bring  all  the  thi»  end. 
practices,  liturgical,  and  connected  with  the 
Church  service,  of  which  there  was  a great  va- 
riety in  Ireland,  to  one  uniform  system,  confor- 
mable to  that  of  the  particular  Church  of  Rome.” 

For  promoting  this  end,  and  also  in  order  to 
bring  about  such  an  alteration  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Irish  Church  as  would  make  it  agree 
more  nearly  with  the  system  generally  established 
elsewhere,  and  in  particular,  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  the  pope’s  supremacy,  Gillebert  com- 
posed  a work  on  the  Church  Service,  in  which  sotIcw 
there  was  also  introduced,  after  the  " prologue” 
or  preface,  a short  preliminary  treatise  on  theauucfc; 
government  of  the  Church.  This  treatise,  and 
the  prologue^  are  still  in  existence,  but  what 

m U«Ws  syooft,  No.  SO.  Wotkiby 
Blriaftoo.  voL  tr.  p.  4Q0,  ^ 
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. p.nos,  became  of  the  book  itself,  relating  to  the  order 
* of  divine  service,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
1 was  addressed  “To  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all 
Ireland,”  and  was  written,  as  the  prologue  in- 
forms us,  “at  the  request  and  injunction  of  many 
of  them.”  The  author  endeavoured  in  it,  (as  he 
tells  us  in  the  same  place,)  “ to  set  down  in 
writing  the  canonical  method  of  saying  the  hours, 
and  performing  the  office  of  the  entire  Church 
service,”  bis  object  being,  “that  those  different 
tJatTizUi  and  schismatical  orders,  [or  service  books,]  by 
* 4 which  almost  all  Ireland  is  deluded,  may  give 
place  to  one  Catholic  and  Roman  office.  For 
what,”  be  adds,  “ can  be  more  unbecoming  or 
schismatical,  than  that  the  most  learned  indi- 
vidual of  one  order,  should  be  like  an  ignorant 
person  or  layman  in  a Chorch  where  a different 
one  is  followed.”  In  support  of  his  views  he 
quotes  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  xv.  6 ; 
and  goes  on  arguing  as  if  the  unity  of  the  Church 
were  violated  by  every  difference  in  ritual  ob- 
servances.” 

In  his  treatise  “ On  the  State  of  the  Church,” 
fy-f/yor  rather  on  its  government,  Gillebert  gives  an 
tk§  ciwre i.  account  of  the  various  orders  or  classes  of  per- 
sons, lay  and  clerical,  in  the  Church.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  relation  between  the 
different  ranks  and  degrees  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
• L«rifa*  tad  Vmtm.  vtnp. 
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their  mutual  subordination,  explaining  carefully  *.p.  nsa 
the  offices  and  ranks  of  bishops,  archbishops, 
primates,  metropolitans,  patriarchs,  8tc*  as  well 
as  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Romish  Church, 
sub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcists,  &<%,  not  omit- 
ting of  course  the  orders  of  priest  and  deacon* 

In  short  the  treatise  in  question  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “a  summary  of  the  general  canon  law 
of  those  times,  mixed  with  some  observations  on 
ecclesiastical  dresses  and  church  utensils  and 
ornaments.9*  Speaking  of  the  priest's  duty  to 
pray,  Gillebert  says  that  it  is  chiefly  fulfilled  in 
celebrating  the  u Hours  and  Mass,**  of  which  he 
adds  that  he  was  going  to  treat  in  the  sequel, 
t*e.  in  the  work  on  the  u Church  Services**  above 
alluded  to. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  particularly  the  vwwqf 
account  given  by  Gillebert  of  the  office  and^£^£ 
authority  of  the  pope.  His  views  on  this  sub- 
ject,  and  the  doctrine  in  reference  to  it,  which  pop*, 
he  wished  to  impress  on  his  Irish  friend*  will  be 
sufficiently  understood  from  the  following  pas- 
sages of  his  tract 44  On  the  State  of  the  Church.” 

44  To  one  bishop,”  says  he,  “ that  is  to  Christ, 
and  to  his  vicar  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  and 
the  apostolic  prelate  presiding  in  his  see,  all 
the  members  of  the  Church  are  subject,  and  are 
governed  by  them.”*  M A primate  moreover  is 

• U abacs**  SyOf, atm?,  p.  Ml* 
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A.p.  not,  himself  also  an  archbishop ; and  he  does  not 
- w ordain  an  archbishop ; for  both,  archbishop  and 
primate,  ought  to  be  ordained  by  the  apostolio 
prelate  at  Rome,  or  else  the  pall  to  be  brought 
to  them  from  Rome  from  the  pope,  and  they  in- 
stalled by  their  fellow  bishops,  a licence  which 
is  then  only  granted  when  the  case  of  sickness 
or  war,  or  other  unavoidable  impediment  may 
have  occurred.  . . . . The  position  therefore 
which  patriarchs  occupy  in  the  Eastern  Churches, 
primates  appear  to  occupy  with  us  in  some  de- 
gree. • • But  because  the  patriarchs  (those  for 
instance  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria) 
preside  over  apostolic  sees,  they  for  this  reason 
ordain  archbishops,  and  are  considered  in  some 
degree  equal  to  the  prelate  of  Rome.  To  Peter 
only  however  it  was  said,  4 Thou  art  Peter , and 
upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  Church .*  The 
pope  therefore  alone  is  over  all  the  universal 
Church  ; and  he  ordains  and  judges  all ; and  is 
ordained  by  all,  because  the  people  of  Rome 
install  him  by  consent  of  the  universal  Church ; 
and  he  wears  every  day  a scarlet  robe,  to  indicate 
his  being  always  ready  for  martyrdom."* 
TfaflMTtevt  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Gillebert  con- 
S&Mfodtd  dud**  bis  lecture  on  papal  supremacy.  It  was 
Mbnfefe  perhaps  (nay,  we  might  say  more  than  probably) 
the  first  time  that  such  instructions  had  been 
f UadMKt  simp. stltt. 
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delivered  in  Ireland  i for  they  certainly  had  not  *.».  no*. 
been  acted  on  here  in  earlier  times.  Even  Celsus  w ' 
the  primate  of  Ireland  at  that  very  day  had  not 
yet  received  them ; for  in  a manner  quite  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  contained  in  them,  he 
established  not  only  an  archbishop,  but  a new 
archbishopric  at  Cashel,  without  seeking  the 
pope's  licence,  pall,  or  sanction,  as  long  as  he 
lived.  44  It  is  probable,"  as  Dr.  Lanigan  observes, 

44  that  Gillebert  was  encouraged  in  his  proceed- 
ings by  Anselm,"  and  indeed  that  such  was  the 
case  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  Thus  we 
see  that  the  English  primates  exercised  an  active 
influence  in  helping  to  promote  the  introduction  In * 
of  the  customs  and  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  into  this  country,  even  before  England  um  wS 
had  obtained  secular  power  over  Ireland.  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm,  the  first  two  primates  of 
England  under  the  Norman  kings,  were  men 
peculiarly  adapted  for  being  agents  in  such  a 
work.  They  were  both  natives  of  Italy,  and  had 
there  imbibed  in  early  youth  those  notions  of 
papal  authority  which  they  afterwards  propa- 
gated in  Britain.  Lanfranc  was  the  first  teacher 
who  maintained  in  England  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation:  Anselm  the  first  who  secured 
for  the  popes,  in  England,  what  is  called  the 
right  of  investiture,  a right  which  gave  them 
much  power  in  disposing  of  the  preferment*  of 
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a.*  not.  the  Church ; and  they  two  were  also  among  the 
* * 1 first  who  attempted  to  enforce  the  rule  of  single 

life  upon  all  the  English  clergy.* 
gfatehot  Id  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the  defects 
which  Gillebert  observed  in  the  Irish  Church 
•utjirfafc  system,  and  which  he  sought  to  remedy  by  in- 
traducing  in  its  place  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice 
in  this  place  a few  particular  features  of  the  for- 
mer system,  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  will  throw  light  on  this  matter.  And 
rumm  the  limits  of  dioceses  were  unknown  in 

wtooptey  Ireland  down  to  a very  late  period;  that  is, 
Skbeduatn  according  to  the  learned  Dr.  O’Conor,  until  the 
eleventh  century : but  even  then  perhaps  only  a 
few  were  thus  defined,  those  of  the  Danish  cities, 
e.g.,  & c.;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any  general 
settlement  of  their  limits  was  attempted  for  the 
entire  island  until  the  date  of  the  synod  of  Rath- 
breasil,  (in  aj>.  1118,)  of  which  presently.  44  The 
bishops  were  the  bishops  of  monasteries  and  of 
their  dependencies,  but  not  of  dioceses.9^  The 
Bstnorift.  number  of  bishoprics  was  also  increased  to  an 
bvcfSP’  extraordinary  extent,  there  having  been  accord- 
*■*■*■*  ing  to  some,  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  of 

■ For  a farther  aooout  of  these  two  famous  Engliah  primate* 
eee  Charton's  History  of  the  Emrlg  English  Church,  Chapter*  n. 
aadxri. 

t See  Dr.  0*0ooor*s  Cskmhmmsmd  Hihmm,  Mo.  4,  and  LeoJfaa 
fusslmt  also  Oolgaa 
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them  in  existence  in  the  country.  Persons  of  a.  d.  nos. 
more  than  common  merit  were  often  raised  to  J 

Ithe  episcopal  order  out  of  respect  for  their  per- 
sonal character,  and  that,  it  would  seem,  some- 
times without  fixed  sees,  and  at  other  times  in 
places  where  there  was  no  bishop  before,  nor 
\ succession  of  bishops  regularly  kept  up  after- 
< wards.  And  in  these  appointments  of  bishops 
i and  bishoprics,  no  manner  of  reference  whatever 
i was  made  to  any  foreign  authority  or  sanction  5 amBfada|. 
no  one  thought  of  applying  for  advice  on  the  together  in- 
subject to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  This  was  the  ^Bonui7 
i case  even  in  respect  to  the  bishops  of  the  Danish 
cities,  who  were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  as 
the  reader  may  have  already  observed.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  joint  suffrage  of  kings,  nobles, 
clergy,  and  people,  and  thereupon  consecrated 
too,  without  a notion  occurring  to  any  one  of 
communicating  on  the  subject  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  only  see  whose  bishops  exercised  Whmt  lwh- 
any  sort  of  supreme  jurisdiction  was  that  of 
Armagh,  which  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  Stomk 
had  been  considered  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Ireland.  But  we  meet  with  instances  of  other 
bishops  also  who  were  called  archbishops,  as  in 
the  case  of  Moling,  archbishop  of  Ferns,  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  dignity  enjoyed  however 
in  such  instances  as  this  appears  to  have  beeu 
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Aa  9,  not,  somewhat  of  an  honorary  one  in  its  character, 
1 and  of  a migratory  nature,  attached  to  the  per- 

son of  an  individual  bishop  remarkable  for  piety, 
or  peculiarly  favoured  by  secular  princes,  and 
not  to  the  see.* 

Moreover,  the  heads  of  monastic  institutions 
ad  aa ate-  were  often  regarded  in  much  the  same  light  with 
0*?*”  persons  belonging  to  the  episcopal  order.  Abbots 
and  bishops  are  mentioned  almost  as  if  they  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  f The  former  of  neces- 
sity enjoyed,  from  the  nature  of  their  system, 
(which  gave  them  control  over  other  ecclesi- 
astics,) many  of  the  privileges  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  latter ; and  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  only  proper  distinction,  consisted  in 
the  power  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  which  the  bishops  alone  exercised. 
Abbots  also  had  sometimes  a sort  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  bishops,  even  though  being  but  priests 

• Vid.  Lanigmn  0. 3SS,  *40.  The  archkpUoopal  dignity  of  Leinster 
vm  WBond  from  Sletty  to  Ferns  in  the  time  of  8t  Malrioc  or  £dan, 
(U.  about  i.o.  600)  by  the  influence  of  Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  esteem  In  which  Maidoc  was  held  by  him 
and  the  deny  and  people  of  that  place.— VkL  Unher,  Religion  qf 
Ancient  Irish  chap.riiC  The  same  azchiepieoopal  dignity  was  afters 
wards  rumored  to  Kildare,  but  the  archbishops  or  these  plaoee  did  not 
enjoy,  strictly  speaking,  such  metropolitan  Jurisdiction  as  the  canon 
law  established.  They  were  more  like  those  African  primates 
who  were  always  the  oldest  bishops  by  consecration,  of  the  esteem! 

’TvSTsap.  MM.  taat  Dm.  tttfk.  Pn*.  nt.mtf.mt. 

quoted  hi  Ussbar*  Anfisa  qf  Ancient  Iris 4,  ship,  hi,  . 
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themselves ; as  was  the  case  with  the  abbots  of  a>p.  nos. 
Iona  and  the  bishops  of  their  order.*  T 

The  missions  of  the  Irish  Church  in  foreign  The  Irish 
parts  were  mostly  as  independent  as  the  institu-  222J*; 
lions  of  the  Church  at  home.  When  a member 
of  a monastic  institution  desired  to  becomes 
missionary  in  some  other  land,  he  sought  only 
the  approbation  and  prayers  of  his  own  abbot 
and  brethren ; and  fortified  with  this  sanction, 
he  engaged  with  confidence  in  his  undertaking, 
seeking  not  in  general  the  permission  or  the 
blessing  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ; unless  perhaps 
indeed,  where  he  thought  of  labouring  in  a 
country  belonging  properly  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  prelates,  and  yet  scarcely  even 
there,  f Glllebert 

And  now  to  return  to  Gillebert  and  his  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  Church  discipline,  it  uS£dT 


• From  this  circumstance  some  indiscreet  writer*  hare  drawn  a 
foolish  conclusion  about  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church 
not  being  episcopal.  Such  an  opinion  however  argues  extreme 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  it,  as  the  very  writer  who 
mentions  the  circumstance,  »>.  Yen.  Bede,  ******  frequent  mention 
of  Irish  bishops,  and  also  notices  expressly  the  use  and  distinction 
of  the  episcopal  order  among  our  countrymen  — vid.  sup.  p.  174  \ 
Adam*.  Vit . S.  Cot.  lib.  i.  26.  Garni.  (44.  Colg.)  A A.  SS.  feH 
passim . Another  sagacious  writer  argues  that  because  Nennius  men- 
tions St.  Patrick  as  having  founded  366  churches,  and  consecrated  366 
bishops,  ergo,  there  were  no  bishops  except  ministers  of  churches  \ 
toe  undent  Irish  churchmen  were  Congregational  Independents! 
The  ingenuity  of  this  argument  might  seem  amusing,  were  it  not  for 
Nennius's  mentioning  in  the  same  sentmm,  3000  presbyter*,  U.  about 
eight  toe  each  bishop*— Vid.  sup.  p.  17. 
t VUL  sup.  p.p,  262, 263, 136,  Hi. 
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A.P.  no*  would  seem  that  he  met  with  no  small  encou- 
' ragement  in  his  work.  For  his  objects  were 
more  and  more  carried  into  effect  while  he  lived, 
and  in  his  advancing  years  he  saw  others  raised 
np  and  still  rising  to  continue  with  new  energy 
the  labours  which  he  had  vigorously  commenced. 
His  appointment  to  the  office  of  pope's  legate 
which  took  place  after  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  his  already  mentioned,*  was  no  doubt 
an  honour  bestowed  on  him  as  a reward  for  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  obtained  perhaps  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Anselm. 

ftni1flMt  jf  The  see  of  Armagh  was  at  this  time  occupied 
OdMtanfe-  by  the  prelate  Celsus,  already  mentioned,  who 
was  a person  of  earnest  and  laborious  zeal  in  the 
work  of  his  ministry.  He  was  raised  to  the 
episcopal  office  (in  a.d.  1105)  probably  through 
family  influence,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
canonical  age,  and  when  he  was  only  about 
twenty-six  years  old.  Thenceforth  he  began  to 
attend  with  diligence  to  the  duties  belonging  to 
his  office,  making  several  visitations  through 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  holding 
various  councils  for  the  arrangement  of  eccle- 
Bnoiot  siastical  affairs.  Some  of  these  synods  were 
"jjjjy  very numerouslyattended,  as  for  instance  that 
AAiui.  of  Fiadh-mao-CEngusa,  or  iEngus  Grove,  (a 
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locality  tbe  exact  site  of  which  is  now  uncer-  a.  d.  ms. 
tain,)  at  which  there  were  present  (in  aj>.  1111)  y 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  fifty  other  bishops,  three 
hundred  priests,  and  three  thousand  ecclesiastics, 
besides  Murtogh  O’Brian,  king  of  Southern  Ire- 
land, and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  We  have 
however  no  authentic  account  of  any  thing  of 
much  importance  having  been  transacted  in  this 
synod.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  embraced  any 
of  the  authorities  of  “Northern  Ireland,”  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  primate.* 

But  a more  important  synod  was  convened  synod  or 
some  time  after,  (and  probably  in  1118,)  at  a 
place  called  Rathbreasil,  the  position  of  which,  Uli? 
strange  to  say,  is  now  uncertain.  | At  this  synod 
were  present  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Cashel,  and  a number  of  bishops,  clergy,  and 
distinguished  laymen,  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

And  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  a pope’s 
legate  was  the  president  of  an  Irish  council,  ** 

Gi  llebert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  acting  in  that 
capacity.  The  meeting  was  occupied  chiefly  in  CSS? 
forming  a regular  division  of  dioceses  throughout 
Ireland,  and  in  fixing  their  boundaries.  And  it  Atteapt  to 
was  decreed  that  exclusively  of  Dublin,  which  wd«**t  nd 
was  left  subject  to  Canterbury,  there  should  be SSooeMor 
twenty-four  dioceses  5 twelve  in  Northern  Ire- IllUa4- 
land  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
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twelve  in  Southern  Ireland  subject  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  CasheL  But  this  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  sees  of  Ireland,  and  reorganise 
the  system,  did  not  succeed  to  any  considerable 
extent;  the  provisions  made  for  the  purpose 
having  never  been  carried  into  effect.  Shortly 
after  the  date  of  this  synod  it  is  said  that  the 
people  of  Dublin  agreed  (in  aj>.  1121)  to  allow 
Celsus  of  Armagh  to  have  archiepiscopol  juris- 
diction over  them ; but  thev  did  not  abide  by 
this  decision,  as  appears  from  their  sending 
Gregory  in  that  same  year  to  be  consecrated  at 
Canterbury.  It  is  probably  to  some  dispute  on 
this  subject  that  the  letter  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  already  quoted  (at  p.  433)  refers.* 

From  the  transactions  of  the  synod  of  Ratb- 
breasil,  it  appears  that  the  prelates  and  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  Gille- 
bert  in  his  plans  for  the  remodelling  of  their 
Church  system.  His  travels  abroad,  foreign 
education,  and  intimacy  with  Anselm,  furnished 
him  no  doubt  with  many  attractive  advantages ; 

• turipn  hr.  4S,  eeqq.  Of  the  northern  dioceses  Art  were  In 
Ulster,  tuh  Clogher,  Ardsrath,  Derry,  Connor,  Down  j flee  in  Con- 
naught,  ri is..  Team,  Clonfert,  Cong,  KiUalla,  Ardcarn ; and  two  In 
Heath,  ri s„  Dnleek  and  Ctonard.  Of  the  southern  d looses  (besides 
Ouhel)  six  were  in  Munster,  rix.,  Lis more  or  Waterford,  Cork,  Bath- 
malghe  Ddsgirt,  (i*.  Ardfert)  limerick.  Kills  lot,  Emly  \ and  fire 
in  Leinster,  rls^  Kilkenny,  Ldghlin,  Kildare,  Glsndaloch,  and  Ferns. 
Thus  Waterford  and  Limerick  wert  lo  b§  withdrawn  flrom  subjection 
to  Caatmbury^Vld.  Appx.  Mo.  x. 
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and  the  systematic  order  and  harmonious  ar-  a.*.  111a. 
rangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system  ' 
which  he  invited  them  to  adopt,  with  its  fair 
promises  of  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  strengthening  the  influence  of  religion 
and  religious  men,  were  well  adapted  for  winning 
| friends  to  the  cause  which  he  advocated.  While 
! on  the  other  hand  the  low  tone  of  Christianity 
then  prevalent  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
' weakening  and  debasing  effects  of  the  Danish 
and  civil  wars,  must  have  left  the  country  hi 
such  a state,  that  people  would  readily  embrace, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  advantages,  a system 
recommended  to  them  by  the  most  learned, 
active,  and  zealous  persons  then  to  be  found  in 
their  Church.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore 
if  Gillebert's  proposals  for  introducing  a reform 
were  readily  accepted;  although  perhaps  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Church  in  that  day  were 
far  from  anticipating  the  future  consequences 
that  would  accrue  to  their  successors  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  allowing  a pope’s  legate 
once  to  gain  a footing  among  them.  Little  in 
all  probability  did  they  think  how  the  beginning 
thus  made  would  be  in  after  times  improved 
upon,  extended,  and  shamefully  abused.  _ 

# The  country  was  still  in  a miserable  state  with  mUmM? 
civil  wars;  and  the  Irish  princes  and  nobles 
involved  in  them  were  now  become  almost  as  ««. 

▼ol.  n.  jt 
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a.  o.  1100.  bad  as  the  Danes  themselves,  and  scrupled  not 
v to  plunder,  devastate,  and  burn  religious  houses 
ovtnfm  an^  churches.  Thus  we  read  of  the  church  and 
pwpetimted  village  of  Ardbraccan  being  burned  in  a.d.  1 109, 
Clonmacnoise  plundered  and  laid  waste  in  1 1 1 1, 
and  again  in  1115;  the  abbot  of  Kells  and  others 
there  killed  on  a Sunday  in  1117,  Cashel  and 
Lismore  burned  in  1121,  Emly  plundered  in 
1123,  and  the  steeple  of  Trim  church,  with  a 
large  number  of  people  shut  up  in  it,  burned  in 
1127.  In  1134  the  cathedral  of  Tuam  was 
stormed,  and  Derry,  the  churches  of  Raphoe, 
Clonard,  Roscommon,  and  others  were  burned. 
All  these  barbarous  outrages  were  the  work  of 
various  Irish  princes,  and  their  followers,  the 
(/Brians  of  Munster,  &c*  Thus  it  appears,** 
as  Dr.  Lanigan  observes,*  * that  several  of  the 
Irish  princes  and  chieftains  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  Danes,  sparing  neither  churches, 
nor  monasteries,  nor  ecclesiastics,  according  as 
suited  their  views ; a system  which  was  held  in 
abhorrence  by  their  ancestors,  and  which  often 
excited  them  to  unite  in  defence  of  their  altars 
against  the  Scandinavian  robbers.  This  was 
one  of  the  sad  effects  of  the  contests  between 
various  powerful  families  aspiring  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  all  Ireland,  and  again  between  divers 
members  of  said  families  quarrelling  among 

• EooLHi*.hr.M»9fc 
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themselves  for  precedency.  In  these  contests  *.».  „M 
the  respective  parlies  and  their  adherents  stoo-  *— — ; 
ped  at  nothing  while  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  claims,  and  harrassed  and  persecuted  all 
those  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  oppo- 
uents.  Brian  Boru,  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  Bri“  80,11 
that  gave  arise  to  these  unhappy  contests,  which  tot 
kd  to  so  much  evil  When  the  country  ivas  in  r1"- 
such  a state,  iu  princes  no  longer  acting  as 
nursing  father,  to  the  Church,  but  rather  as  vd- 
tures  preying  upon  its  vitals,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  agents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  found  it  easv 
to  arrange  ecclesiastical  matters  according  to 

on^Lv“  and  propagate  without  much 
th!»own  favoHte  system,  laying  iu 
foundations  with  a degree  of  strength  propor- 
tionate to  the  weakness  of  the  ruinedstrocture 


CHAP  HI. 

" "■‘"■“I " 

is* t'® wh°  “>*>- 

" ^ e,  ts  views,  and  endeavoured  to  carrv  !**7  •**>>- 

Church!  £?  fOT  * ««-»«««  5 S22M 
Church,  none  was  more  conspicuous  for  the 
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a.  o.  ioml  energetic  zeal  and  untiring  industry  with  which 
’ he  applied  himself  to  the  proposed  undertakings 
than  the  famous  Mai  achy,  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
And  there  is  perhaps  among  the  historical  re- 
cords of  that  time  relating  to  Irish  affairs,  which 
are  still  extant,  none  more  authentic  and  inte- 
s.BcnunTt  resting  than  the  life  of  this  prelate,  written  by 
"g10***  the  celebrated  St  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
his  own  most  intimate  friend.  Malachy  appears 
to  have  been  certainly  a man  of  the  greatest 
piety,  diligence,  and  devotedness  to  the  work  of 
his  ministry,  but  by  no  means  free  from  the 
antiscriptural  superstitions  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ; and  he  was,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  rising  influence  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and  a most 
effectual  instrument  for  introducing  her  autho- 
rity among  us.  His  life  by  Bernard  is  so  full  of 
instructive  information  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  previously,  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  copious  extracts  from  it  in  the  following 

HbMgh  &fternard  commences  his  work  by  giving  an 
SSSj*  account  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Malachy. 
44  Our  friend  Malachy,”  says  he,  44  born  in  Ire- 
land among  the  barbarous  people  of  that  land, 
was  there  brought  up,  and  there  received  his 
education.  But  from  the  barbarian  soil  that 
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gave  him  birth,  he  derived  no  more  of  his  na-  p.  loss. 
ture  than  the  fishes  of  the  sea  derive  from*  their  ' 
native  element  How  delightful  to  think  that  a 
wild  and  barbarous  land  should  have  given  birth 
to  one  so  worthy  a fellow-citizen  of  the  saints 
and  of  the  household  of  God!  He  that  can 
bring  forth  honey  from  the  rock,  and  oil  from 
the  flinty  stone,  it  was  He  who  brought  this  to 
pass.” 

Malachy  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  uaiAchfa 
of  the  O’Morgair 8,  and  his  original  name  was 
Maol-maodhog.*  He  was  born  iu  all  probability 
in  the  year  1095.  In  his  childhood  he  exhibited 
the  marks  of  a pious  and  amiable  disposition ; 
and  being  instructed  with  most  religious  care  by 
his  devout  mother,  he  paid  such  attention  to 
her  teaching,  and  made  such  progress  under  it, 
as  well  rewarded  all  her  pains  and  anxiety ; so 
that  while  “ he  learned  his  ordinary  lessons  for 
school,  he  was  taught  at  home  the  fear  of  the 
I rfOrd.”  At  length,  as  his  youth  advanced,  turn- 
ing now  his  thoughts  more  entirely  to  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  studies,  he  became  a pupil  of  one 
Imar  at  Armagh,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  an  eminent  and  holy  teacher,  and  a strict 
pattern  of  religious  austerity.^  His  oaUa*. 

For  his  singular  diligence,  piety,  and  zeal,  he 


• OrntlMrtM0Qcdj 
tVlt.lfaA.«vL  J 

saw. 
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Malachy  $ ordination,  minitUrial  activity,  [Boos  IV. 


a.d.  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  before  the  regu- 
1 u lar  canonical  time ; nor  was  this  all,  for  Celsus 
who  was  then  archbishop  of  Armagh,  honoured 
him  further  by  entrusting  to  him  a vicarial  au- 
thority for  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  diocese. 
In  this  new  character  of  vicar  to  the  primate, 
HisaetMty  Malachy  at  once  set  to  work  with  renewed  dili- 
ttemkor  £ence  *°  re^orm  in  his  own  way  the  state  of  the 
the  Ministry  Church  under  his  care,  discountenancing  vice 
and  irregularity  in  every  form,  “ banishing  bar- 
barian rites,  introducing  Church  ones,  and  abol- 
ishing all  the  old  superstitions,  of  which  there  was 
no  small  number  to  be  found  in  the  country.** 
•*  Further,  he  busied  himself  in  establishing  in  all 
iSiJSSE?40  the  churches  the  apostolical  constitutions,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  especially  the 
farto intend,  customs  of  the  holy  Church  of  Rome;  and  hence 
it  is  that  at  this  day,*  (t\e  about  aj>.  1 150,  when 
Bernard  wrote,)  “ there  is  chanting  and  singing 
in  those  churches  at  the  canonical  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  whole  earth,  for  here- 
tofore this  was  not  done  even  in  the  city  itself  :t 
[i.e.  Armagh:]  but  he  [*.«.  Malachy]  had  learnea 
singing  in  his  youth,  and  shortly  alter  had  in- 


• VH.  Hal.  can.  S. 

t * Thus  St.  Malachy  realised,  at  tkx  at  eooecnied  that  diooeea, 
the  plan  of  Gillebert  or  Limerick  relative  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Soman  otloe  tor  the  Irieh  ones."—: Lanlgan  hr.  6t.  The  practice  of 
chanting  the  prayers  of  the  Chuich  was,  among  the  Irish,  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  or  Si.  Oolurahkflls,  (U  aj.  5wL>— Vld.  Adamn.  ViL 
8.  CoLiii.lt. 
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C-.  UI.]  and  exertions  in  favour  of  the  customs  (fRome. 

troduced  it  into  his  own  monastery,  when  as  A.  D.  mo. 
vet,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  whole  bishopric,  ’* 

they  either  knew  not  or  would  not  sing.  Besides,  ch!wh  ** 
Malachy  restored  the  most  salutary  practice  of  IJJotii*  in 
confession,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  the  to 
marriage  contract,  all  of  which  the  people  either  SSSJS 
were  unacquainted  with,  or  neglected.**  Such  ?*£?**• 
are  Bernard's  words  2 so  far  however  as  they 
apply  to  marriage,  they  cannot  be  taken  for 
\ literally  true,  since  it  is  certain  that  this  holy 
ordinance  had  been  well  known  to  the  Irish  in 
■ the  earliest  times,  as  would  appear  from  the 
canons  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  if  there  were  no 
other  proof  of  the  circumstance.  Bernard  there- 
fore can  only  mean  that  their  practices  with  re- 
gard to  it  were  at  variance  with  the  canon  law 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  at  that  time,  or  else 
that  irregularities  were  tolerated. 

Malachy  however  in  the  midst  of  his  zeal  be- 
came  uneasy,  lest  he  should  unwittingly  offend  i<*rn*om* 
in  doctrine  or  practice  against  any  established 
law  of  the  Church  s in  order  therefore  to  be  4*“*pun* 
rightly  informed  as  to  such  particulars,  he  sought 
instruction  from  one  who  was  considered  well 
capable  of  supplying  him  with  such  knowledge, 

as  Bernard  informs  us  in  the  following  words, 

therefore  occurred  to  him  to  go  to  Bishop^ 

Malchus  to  be  more  fully  informed  of  all  these 
• vn.  mil  vine. 
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Malaehf  ttudiei  at  Litmort. 


Am  d.  uso.  particulars.  The  latter  was  an  aged  man,  full  of 
' * * days  and  of  virtues,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  was 

in  him  : an  Irishman  indeed  as  to  his  country, 
andstadiat  but  who  had  lived  in  England  in  the  habit  and 
ferthrt  profession  of  a monk,  in  the  monastery  of  Win- 
bMn  • monk  cheater ; from  which  he  was  promoted  to  be 
la  Enf)md.  jn  c[iy  0f  Lismore  in  Munster  s it  is 

a capital  of  that  kingdom.”*  This  Malchus  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
person  already  mentioned  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed bishop  for  the  people  of  Waterford.f 
^ While  Malachy  remained  with  Bishop  Mal- 
Linon  ba  chus,  a king  of  Munster,  whose  name  was  Cormac 
Mac  Carthy,  was  diiven  from  bis  throne  by  a 
Kpoiofaomt  cousin  of  his,  in  consequence  of  which  he  came 
So fpnte-  sought  refuge  with  Malchus,  and'  became  a 

ajb.^117  xnon^  bis  community,  under  the  special  charge 
* of  Malachy ; afterwards  however  he  was  again 
restored  to  his  throne.  Meanwhile  a close  inti- 
macy and  friendship  had  been  formed  between 
Malachy  and  Cormac,  while  they  were  both  en- 
gaged in  the  exercises  of  monastic  retirement, 
under  the  guidance  of  Malchus.  Bernard  attri- 
butes this  circumstance  to  a providential  arrange- 
ment, the  tendency  of  which  was  to  increase 

Malach/s  influence  and  power  of  doing  good. 

th*  moo**.  After  Malach/s  return  from  Lismore,  the 
j«ryofBtt-next  work  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  was 

• Vit.lfcLttp.tr.  r SkMgimaf  And**  /risk, chap.  viii. 
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that  of  restoring  the  ruined  monastery  of  Bangor,  a.  mi  n. 
which  had  been  desolate  for  a considerable  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  pirates,  *.e. 
most  probably  the  Danes.  The  lands  belonging 
to  it  were  however  still  occupied  by  persona 
called  abbots,  and  they  were  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion held  by  an  uncle  of  Malachy’s,  who  had  been 
elected  to  that  sinecure  situation.  He  offered  to 
give  them  up  to  his  nephew  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  institution  there ; but  Malachyf 
not  setting  his  heart  on  such  property,  was  un- 
willing to  accept  of  it,  and  contented  himself 
with  merely  the  site  of  the  monastery.  On  this 
he  constructed  a smaller  one  of  wood,  in  which 
he  revived  the  old  discipline,  becoming  himself 
head  of  the  little  community  which  he  estab- 
lished there.  His  uncle  was  one  of  those  who 
placed  themselves  under  his  direction  in  the 
newly  formed  establishment,  having  previously 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  abbey  lands,  which 
were  transferred  to  another  person,  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  for  that  office.* 

• Vld.  Lan.  Hr.  78.  It  appcan  that  in  Ireland  in  early  times 
influential  persona  were  choecn  a*  a eort  of  churchwardens,  to  be  tho 
managers  and  protectors  of  the  Church  lands.  But  they  in  process 
of  time  began  gradually  to  usurp  for  the  use  of  themselToa  and  their 
families  tho  property  so  entrusted  to  them ; part  of  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Termon  land*,  i.t.  Church  territories,  free  from  all 
claims  of  secular  lords.  The  stewards  or  managers  here  spoken  of 
were  designated  ( Comorin*.  Comorla*.  or  as  more  commonly  called) 

Corbes,  and  Erenachs.  Comorban  means  po**et*o r or  inheritor 
tke  mme  patrimony  or  land,  and  it  wu  originally  to  hare  ■igniflofl 
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Malachy  made  BUkop  of  Connor,  [Boos  IV. 

a.  ».  us7;  The  next  step  in  Malach/s  promotion  was  his 
"Tfgiwnto  advancement,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
old,  to  the  bishopric  of  Connor,  an  exaltation 
tbSST*  which  his  humility  long  refused,  until  he  was 
a.a.  hit.  forced  to  accept  it  by  the  urgent  persuasions  of 
his  master  Imar,  and  Archbishop  Celsus.  The 
state  in  which  he  found  bis  diocese,  Bernard 
describes  as  follows : — 

Btrmni.i  u About  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Malachy 
torfptfcn  having  been  consecrated  bishop,  is  introduced  to 
Connor,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  town.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  commenced  acting  in  his  new 
office,  then  it  was  that  this  man  of  God  knew 
that  it  was  not  men,  but  beasts,  he  had  to  deal 
with.  No  where  yet  had  he  met  with  the  like 
in  the  most  savage  place ; no  where  had  he  found 
people  so  profligate  in  their  morals,  so  ungodly 
in  their  faith,  barbarous  as  to  their  laws,  stiff- 
necked against  discipline,  filthy  in  their  lives, 
Christians  in  name — in  reality  pagans.  They 
did  not  pay  tithes,  nor  first-fruits,  nor  keep 
to  lawful  wedlock,  nor  go  to  confession ; abso- 

a successor  In  an  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Thus  the  Comorban  of  Si, 
Patrick  was  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Comorban  oj  Columbkilk* 
was  the  abbot  of  Iona,  Sec,  The  persons  who  seised  on  Church  lands 
in  the  way  above  noted,  were  afterwards  called  Comorbant  t they 
were  elected  out  of  particular  families  who  kept  the  right  to  them- 
selves, leaving  the  clergy  only  whatever  was  paid  hi  the  wav  of  tithes 
and  offerings.  The  Erenachs  were  an  Inferior  class,  held  smaller 
farms,  sometimes  under  the  Comorban,  and  were  more  numerous.  It 
was  necessary  tor  them  when  elected  to  be  oonSrmsd  in  their  oOoe  by 
the  bishop.  The  word  Ersnach  appears  to  signify  an  arohdsaoon.— 
VidL  hmu  If.  79.— Ordanee  Surrey  of  Derry,  VoL  L pp.  30, 49,  SO. 
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State  of  hie  new  dioceee. 

lutely  there  could  not  be  found  one  either  to  a.  p.im. 
impose  a penance,  or  submit  to  it  There  were 
very  few  ministers  of  the  altar.  But  to  be  sure, 
what  need  of  more,  when  even  those  few  were 
almost  entirely  idle,  without  any  thing  to  do 
among  the  laity  ? They  had  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  fruit  of  their  services  among  such 
a profligate  people.  No  voice  of  preacher  or 
chanter  was  heard  in  the  churches.  What  then 
was  the  soldier  of  the  Lord  to  do  ? He  must 
either  retreat  in  disgrace,  or  else  engage  in  a 
perilous  combat.”  • 

Malachy  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  al-  Aooowatof 
though  according  to  St  Bernard’s  account,  he  Utomti 
found  “ all”  his  flock  to  be  * wolves,  and  no  Oonaot. 
sheep  among  them,”  he  did  not  despair,  but  set 
himself  to  work  and  use  every  possible  endea- 
vour to  turn  the  wolves  into  sheep.  Admoni- 
tions and  threats  to  the  careless  in  the  daytime* 
and  tears  and  prayers  in  their  behalf,  continued 
all  night ; personal  addresses  in  the  streets  and 
villages  to  such  as  would  not  come  to  church, 
and  visits  on  foot  to  the  country  parts  and  towns, 
u to  seek  out  persons  to  bring  to  Christ,”  toge- 
ther with  patient  enduring  of  all  the  curses  and 
ill-treatment  which  he  encountered  in  such  la- 
bours, could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  on  the 
people,  which,  in  Bernard’s  way  of  describing 
matters,  is  thus  related : — 

• Vtt.MftLtip.ffiL 
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a.  p.  iit7.  “ The  barbarian  laws  are  abolished,  those  of 
^--TT;f  nf  * Borne  are  introduced ; the  customs  of  the  Church 
**•»■*>  are  adopted  every  where,  and  the  opposite  re- 
*m*m  jected ; the  temples  are  rebuilt  and  the  clergy 
ordained  in  them.  The  solemn  rites  of  the 


sacraments  are  duly  celebrated,  confessions  are 
attended  to,  the  people  crowd  to  church,  the 
marriage  ceremony  gives  its  sanction  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes ; in  fine  every  thing  is  so 
much  changed  for  the  better,  that  at  this  day  we 
may  well  apply  to  that  nation  what  the  Lord 
saith  by  his  prophet,  They  who  before  were  not 
my  people , are  my  people  now." 

HtifSrfoa  But  Malachy’s  labours  were  interrupted  here 
frg*-  by  civil  war.  A prince  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
: invading  that  part  of  the  country,  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  town  of  Connor;  in  consequence  of 
which,  its  bishop  was  forced  to  seek  for  safety  in 
flight,  and  to  retire  to  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
mmOnto  place  he  came  to  was  called  Ibrach,  and  it  was 
situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Cormac,  the  monarch 
who  had  formerly  (when  driven  from  his  throne) 
been  Malachy’s  companion  at  Lismore.  Cormac 
was  delighted  to  see  his  friend  once  more,  and 
hospitably  supplied  him  and  the  hundred  and 
twenty  brethren  who  accompanied  him,  with 
abundance  of  all  necessaries.  Ibrach  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  place  now  called  Iveragh, 
a barony  of  Kerry. 
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About  this  time  it  came  to  pass  that  the  pri-  A. ».  n ». 
mate  Celsus  fell  sick,  and  knowing  that  his  end  ^ 

was  near,  “ he  made  a sort  of  will  by  which  Cdaudyta* 
Malachy  was  nominated  for  his  successor,  as  no 
one  else  appeared  to  be  more  worthy  of  filling 
the  principal  see  of  Ireland.  This  appointment 
Celsus  announced  to  those  who  were  present 
with  him,  enjoined  upon  such  as  were  absent ; 
this  he  gave  in  charge,  by  the  authority  of  St. 

Patrick,  specially  to  the  two  kings  of  Munster, 
and  to  the  princes  of  the  land.**  For  he  was  in 
Munster  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Ardpatrick,  (in  the  present  county  of 
Limerick,)  on  the  1st  of  April,  ajd.  1129,  he 
being  then  fifty  years  old.  We  may  observe  that 
in  this  appointment  of  Malachy  to  the  arch- 
bishopric, Celsus  never  thought  of  consulting 
the  pope’s  opinion  or  wishes,  the  sanction  of  the 
latter  to  such  appointments  not  being  then  re- 
cognised in  Ireland.  Very  strange  irregularities 
had  however  (as  already  noticed*)  taken  place  in 
the  succession  to  the  see  of  Armagh  before  this 
time,  of  which  Bernard  speaks  in  the  following  b mini', 
terms: — 

tbc  dlSOVW 

44  But  however,  a scandalous  custom  had  been  d«nintb« 
introduced  by  the  diabolical  ambition  of  certain 
of  the  nobles,  that  the  holy  see  [£*.  Armagh] 
should  be  obtained  by  hereditary  succession.  p^SL  % 

• Sop.  p 410. 
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Abate*  in  tk $ mteemion  of  Armagh.  (Boos  IV. 

a.  *.  urn  For  they  allowed  no  one  to  be  promoted  to  the 
' bishopric,  unless  such  as  were  of  their  own  tribe 
and  family ; nor  was  it  for  any  short  period  this 
execrable  succession  had  continued,  as  nearly 
fifteen  generations  had  already  passed  away  in 
this  villainy.  And  so  firmly  had  this  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation  established  their  un- 
holy right,  (or  wrong  rather,  that  deserved  to  be 
punished  with  any  sort  of  death,)  that  although 
on  some  occasions  clergymen  of  their  blood  were 
not  to  be  found  among  them,  yet  bishops  they 
never  were  without.  In  fine,  there  had  been 
already  before  the  time  of  Celsus,  eight  indivi- 
duals who  were  married,  and  without  orders,  yet 
still  men  of  education.  Hence  arose  all  that 
Deglect  °f  church  discipline  throughout  the  en- 

SStaeSi  tire  of  Ireland  which  we  have  already  mentioned; 
hence  that  relaxation  of  censures,  and  wasting 
away  of  religion  ; hence  too  that  wild  savage 
spirit  that  had  stolen  into  the  place  of  Christian 
meekness,  nay  a sort  of  Paganism  introduced 
under  the  Christian  name.  For  (what  was  un- 
heard of  since  the  very  origin  of  Christianity) 
with  utter  disregard  of  order  or  cause,  bishops 
were  changed  at  the  will  of  the  metropolitan,  so 
that  one  bishopric  was  not  content  with  a single 
bishop,  but  almost  every  church  must  have  a 
bishop  of  its  own ; and  no  wonder,  for  how  could 
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Cm.  IH]  St,  Bernards  view*  qf  Ireland,  hew  far  ju$t. 


the  limbs  be  healthy  when  the  head  was  thus  A.  D.  im. 
diseased?”*  1 - 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  described  by  one  of  the  most  renam* 
eminent  and  esteemed  writers  of  the  Church  of  jjjjjjj**0 
Borne.  Bernard’s  description  however  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  highly  coloured,  as  if  he 
were  not  a little  prejudiced  against  our  fore- 
fathers in  consequence  of  that  independence  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  they  so  long  main- 
tained. His  expressions  are  strong  and  violent 
so  long  as  he  deals  in  general  terms,  but  when 
we  come  to  particulars,  those  which  he  mentions 
as  the  principal  evils  of  the  Irish  Church,  are 
scarcely  of  sufficient  enormity  to  account  for  the 
indignation  he  exhibits.  Having  spoken  of  the 
Christianity  then  existing  in  Ireland  as  being  but 
a sort  of  paganism,  he  refers  chiefly  in  proof  of 
the  charge  to  such  things  as  irregularity  in 
episcopal  appointments,  neglect  of  the  confes- 
sional and  penance,  non-payment  of  tithes  and 
fruits,  and  general  disrespect  for  the  sacra- 
ments, customs,  and  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Borne. 


•Dr.  Lanigan  aaaerta  In  a very  decided  manner,  that  the  hereditary 
warpen  of  the  mb  ofAnufh  were  careful  to  have  lawful  biahopa  at 
vlcare,  to  perform  clerical  function*  foe  them.  But  there  seem*  to  bo 
no  proof  whatever  of  thi*.  There  were  indeed  ooadjuton,  called  aufe- 
SttbUhope  of  Armagh,  even  in  the  time*  of  lawfal  and  regularly 
ordained  archbiahopa.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of  more  regular 
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CHAP.  IV. 

COXTIJTOATIOX  or  TU  Lin  Ain>  ACT*  or  IT.  M ALACK Yt  UOX 
TMS  TIMS  OK  Kit  ArrOIXYMSTY  TO  TU  ABC II BISHOPRIC  OP 
A1XAOI. 

a.  p.  ni9.  Abchbishop  Celsus*  reflecting  on  the  scanda- 
lous  manner  in  which  the  see  of  Armagh  had 
JJJSfto’th*  made  family  property  for  so  long  a time, 
ydmfcri*.  was  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  better 
remedy  devised  for  this  evil,  than  the  appoint- 
ment  to  the  primacy  of  one  so  generally  influential 
and  beloved  as  Malachy.  He  therefore  nomi- 
nated him  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
One  of  the  old  family  however,  named  Maurice, 
seized  on  the  bishopric,  and  held  it  forflve  years 
“with  the  aid  of  the  secular  power,”  during 
which  period  it  seems  that  Malachy  was  at 
Ibrach  in  Munster,  as  already  stated.  Malachy’s 
friends  were  however  very  anxious  that  he  should 
undertake  the  office  according  to  the  decree  of 
v.uu..  of  Celsus ; and  two  of  them  in  particular  were  ex- 
UmoijMad  tremely  urgent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
LfaMrkk,  to  this  step,  namely,  “Malchus  and  Gillebert,  of 
"u!b  w^°m  ^e  former  is  the  same  venerable  person- 
oflee.  age  of  Lismore,  whom  we  ,have  already  men- 

• Tht  original  Irish  bom  if  KeUach,  U.  Kelly,  Lotlnlnd  into 
Calm. 
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tioned;  the  other  the  person  who  they  say  was  a.d.  nts. 
the  first  to  exercise  the  office  of  legate  to  the  ' 
apostolic  see  in  all  Ireland/1* 

Malachy’s  retiring  disposition  however  made  Htkat 
him  resist  the  importunities  of  his  friends  for  S2d  tJ*" 
three  years,  till  at  length  a meeting  of  the*00"01- 
bishops  and  princes  having  been  summoned  to  Il*#* 
consider  the  matter,  they  forced  him  with  threats 
to  accept  the  proposed  dignity.  Even  after  this 
however  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter  Armagh 
during  the  remaining  two  years  of  Maurice’s 
life,  lest  by  doing  so  he  should  cause  any  blood- 
shed or  death  among  those  to  whom  he  came  to 
minister  life ; but  in  all  the  country  parts  of  the 
province  he  diligently  employed  himself  in  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office. 

On  the  death  of  Maurice,  another  named  hui 
Nigellus,(or  Nial)  one  of  the  old  race,  appointed 
by  him  as  his  heir,  succeeded  in  the  usurpation,  primacy. 
“But  the  king  and  bishops  and  faithful  of  the  UUt 
land”  assembled  to  introduce  Malachy  into  Ar- 
magh. Opposition  and  conspiracies  were  used 
by  the  other  party  to  frustrate  this  endeavour,  but 
they  were  defeated  ; miraculously,  according  to 
Bernard : Nigellus  in  consequence  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  the  place,  his  party  sadly  lamenting  these 
proceedings,  and  complaining  that  they  were  rob- 
bed of  their  inheritance.  Malachy  meanwhile  with 

* Vi*.  MaL  cap.  z. 

VOL.  n.  a 
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.p.  nii  persevering  diligence  attended  to  the  adminis- 
’ tration  of  the  affairs  of  his  bishopric,  not  indeed 

without  constant  danger  from  secret  plots ; no 
one  however  daring  openly  to  hurt  him : but  at 
leng*h  Nigellus  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  live 
tomferiisin  quiet  acquiescence  with  a state  of  things 
<WaB>  which  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  avert 

^ Malachy  when  forced  to  accept  the  archbi- 
ttmtotiM  shopric,  had  done  so  with  an  understanding  that 
1 55jP,#,f  i»  case  order  and  peace  were  restored  to  the 
**  liar.  Church,  he  should  be  allowed  again  to  resign 
the  high  office  entrusted  to  him ; and  the  desi- 
rable object  which  he  had  looked  forward  to 
having  been  attained  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
he  then  thought  of  fulfilling  his  purpose ; and 
“ seeing  that  all  things  were  now  in  peace,  he 
began  to  think  of  peace  for  himself and  ac- 
OdMfaf  cordingly  u substituted  in  his  own  place,  Gela- 
siu is,  a good  man,  and  one  worthy  of  such  an 
honour,  the  clergy  and  people  consenting  to  the 
appointment,"*  He  himself  now  retired  again, 
in  A.D.  1 137,  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours ; 
but  not  exactly  to  Connor  $ for  this  reason,  that 
that  diocese  included  two  ancient  episcopal  sees, 
having  had  formerly  two  bishops ; and  Malachy 
thought  it  better  to  divide  the  two  parishes,  (so 

• VU.  Itol.  cap.  id*.  Hen  afftin  It  may  bo  oboorrod.  that  Um  Mm 
of  Um  aoeoaity  or  m wnctlon  from  the  pope  to  this  kind  of  appoint 
BMtnmr  smm  to  loro  MtvoithopooplM'  Hindi  in  tboMOayt. 
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were  the  bishoprics  sometimes  named  in  those  a.*  iisr. 
days,)  M which  ambition  had  joined  into  one.  - 
And  as  he  had  already  ordained  a bishop  for 
Connor,  leaving  him  a part  of  the  diocese,  he 
retained  the  remaining  part  for  himself  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Down." 

However  even  after  his  retirement  from  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  Malachy  seems  to 
have  still  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  | 

in  the  Irish  Church,  for  one  who  was  only  bishop  j 

of  Down ; for  in  a.d.  1 139,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Christian,  who  was  bishop  of  Clogher, 
he  appointed  and  consecrated  for  that  see  one  of 
his  own  disciples  named  Aedan.* 

Malachy  in  his  new  situation  manifested  his  MaiMiqft 
usual  diligence  and  zeal  in  arranging  and  order-  StaSVt 
ing  ecclesiastical  affairs.  “ It  appeared  to  him 
however,"  says  Bernard,  “ that  it  was  scarce  safe  m 
to  carry  on  such  proceedings  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  apostolic  see,  and  he  therefore  forms 
the  intention  of  setting  out  for  Borne;  and 
especially  because  the  metropolitan  see  [•.«. 

Armagh,]  was,  and  from  the  very  first  had  been, 
without  the  pall,  an  article  which  is  the  highest 
badge  of  honour;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  Church  for  which 
he  had  laboured  so  much,  could  by  his  exertion 
and  pains,  obtain  this  ornament  which  it  had  1 

• via.  im.  tr.  p.  10*. 
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Malachy,  in  opposition  to  tko  wishes  of  his  [Book  IV. 

a.  d.  ns?,  never  had  before.  There  was  likewise  another 
’ metropolitan  see  which  Celsus  had  recently  es- 
tablished, subordinate  however  to  that  first  see 
and  its  archbishop  as  primate.  For  this  too 
Malachy  was  hoping  to  obtain  a pall,  and  also  to 
procure  the  confirmation  of  the  apostolic  see, 
for  the  privilege  which,  by  favour  of  Celsus,  it 
had  attained  to.  When  this  intention  became 
not  uniTww  known,  it  displeased  his  brethren,  and  also  the 
t«dorCuw  princes  and  people  of  the  land;  for  they 'were 
all  afraid  that  so  long  an  absence  of  him  whom 
they  all  looked  upon  as  a father,  would  be  an 
insupportable  trial ; and  besides  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  his  death."  So  says  Bernard. 
Perhaps  a further  reason  why  they  disliked  this 
mission  to  Rome  was,  that  they  had  no  sufficient 
relish  for  introducing  any  further  Roman  in- 
fluence or  authority  among  themselves  generally, 
and  that  they  did  not  much  care  for  the  ornament 
which  Malachy  had  thus  set  his  heart  upon.  It 
was  possibly  a desire  to  obtain  this  “ high  badge 
of  honour"  for  his  native  Church  that  had  induced 
him  to  resign  the  primacy ; his  humility  being 
unwilling  to  solicit  for  his  own  personal  decora- 
tion, a distinction  so  unheard  of  before  that  time 
in  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

Malady  Malachy  however  was  resolved  on  this  journey, 

c and  therefore,  having  succeeded  in  overcoming 
*.».  im.  all  opposition,  away  he  went,  in  A.D.  1139,  to 
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visit  Rome : and  there  he  was  very  kindly  received  usa 
by  Innocent  IL,  the  reigning  pope,  who  showed  ' * 

him  every  attention  ; and  44  for  an  entire  month 
he  remained  in  the  city,  visiting  the  holy  places, 
and  frequenting  them  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 

And  when  during  this  period  the  pope  had  often 
and  attentively  inquired  of  him  and  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  concerning  the  state  of  their 
country,  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  condition 
of  the  churches,  and  the  great  things  which  God 
had  wrought  by  his  means  in  his  native  land,  as 
he  was  now  preparing  to  return  home,  he  [£c. 
Innocent]  entrusted  him  [i.  e.  Malachy]  with 
delegated  authority  from  himself  making  him  u<u<>>Tu 
his  legate  for  all  Ireland ; for  it  had  been  inti- 
mated  to  him  by  Bishop  Gillebert,  (who  as  we  **  b',ten4* 
have  said  above,  was  then  legate,)  that  he  could 
not  any  longer  attend  to  his  duties,  from  weak- 
ness and  old  age.  Malachy  next  makes  appli- 
cation to  have  the  establishment  of  the  new 
metropolis  confirmed,  and  palls  entrusted  to 
himself  for  both  sees.  And  as  to  the  privilege  of 
the  confirmation,  that  he  received  presently:— 

4 But  with  respect  to  the  palls,9  says  the  supreme  TUpaptV 
pontiff  4 we  must  manage  that  in  a more  solemn  Sy?!? 
manner.  You  must  summon  together  the  bishops  <***&•- 
and  clergy,  and  nobles  of  your  land,  and  hold  a 
general  council  of  them.  And  in  this  way,  with 
the  consent  and  by  the  common  desire  of  all,  you 
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can  then  send  over  for  the  pall  by  respectable 
agents,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.*”* 

Such  was  the  prudent  answer  of  Pope  Innocent 
relative  to  the  palls;  for  he  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  it  would  add  little  to  the  credit  or  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  see  here  in  Ireland,  if  they 
were  sent  over  before  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  fully  prepared  to 
receive  them ; and  he  adopted  the  best  means  of 
gaining  information  as  to  this  particular.  That 

the  Irish  generally  did  not  care  then  very  much 

"ZrZSZ*  about  these  palls,  appears  pretty  plainly  from 
fcrttepaUs.  circumstance  that  after  Malachy*s  death,  no 
further  application  was  made  for  them  during 
three  years ; and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
offer  came  from  the  other  side : the  popes  begin- 
ning to  repent,  apparently,  of  not  having  struck 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  hastened  to  do  so  before 
it  should  become  quite  cold ; and  therefore,  in 
A.XK  1151,  Cardinal  Paparo  was  despatched  into 
Ireland  with  palls  for  the  Irish  archbishops. 
But  of  this  by  and  by. 

ifaiaaffe  On  his  way  to  Rome  Malachy  had  visited  St 
Bernard  and  the  monastery  at  Clairvaux,  and 
mSvSr  was  so  delighted  with  all  he  saw  and  met  there, 
that  he  wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  live 
and  die  in  that  retirement  When  returning  from 
Borne  to  Ireland  he  paid  a second  visit  to  the 

• VB.lCftLMS.XTL 
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same  establishment,  and  left  there  some  of  his  a.  a.  ilia 
travelling  companions,  to  be  taught  the  rules  " ’ J 

And  practice  of  the  place,  that  they  might  come 
and  organise  similar  institutions  in  Ireland. 

“ They  will  serve  us,”  said  he,  “for  seed,  and  in 
this  seed  shall  nations  be  blessed,  even  those 
nations  which  from  old  time  have  heard  of  the 
name  of  monk,  but  have  not  seen  a monk as 
if  those  who  belonged  to  the  monastic  system  in 
Ireland  were  monks  in  name  only,  compared 
with  those  who  lived  under  St.  Bernard's  disci- 
pline at  Clairvaux.  Afterwards  on  arriving  at 
home,  Malachy  sent  others  in  like  manner,  who 
being  made  monks  of  Bernard's  order  at  Clair- 
vaux,  returned  with  others  who  were  natives  of 
that  place,  to  extend  their  system  in  this  country. 

Such  intercourse  could  have  been  productive  of 
little  good  to  Ireland. 

Malachy  on  his  return  began  vigorously  to  ex-  His  Mttoty 
ercise  the  new  authority  which  he  had  received 
as  pope's  legate : holding  councils  in  every  part  inia&d. 
of  the  land,  in  which  “the  ancient  traditions  are  ****  n40‘ 
restored  to  memory,  which  although  allowed  to 
be  useful,  had  yet  been  abolished  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  priests ; and  not  only  these 
old  ones  are  renewed,  but  new  ones  also  are  in- 
vented ; and  every  appointment  of  his,  like  some 
decree  of  heaven,  is  adopted,  enforced,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  for  the  use  of  posterity.”* 

A fb.  «•?.  XTtil. 
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jud.  )i4o.  The  archbishops  of  Armagh  at  this  period 
Doigtne,  rf  seem  to  have  been  very  diligent  in  making  visi- 
tations  throughout  Ireland,  and  extending  their 
riodtvSu  influence  in  this  way.  Thus  one  of  the  first 
lltirBI  public  acts  of  Celsus  in  1 106,  was  his  visitation 
of  Ulster  and  Munster  in  that  year.*  In  1 127* 
or  thereabouts,  he  spent  thirteen  months  out  of 
his  diocese,  going  through  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, preaching  and  labouring  among  the  peo- 
ple.! About  1136,  Malachy  made  a visitation 
of  Munster  ;$  And  in  1 1 38,  Gelasius  visited  the 
same  province  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  § and 
in  1140,  Connaught,  arranging  and  regulating 
ecclesiastical  matters  there.|  He  also  exercised 
a very  great  influence  among  the  secular  princes 
and  chieftains  of  the  island.  And  even  after  his  re- 
tiring to  the  bishopric  of  Down,  Malachy  himself, 
we  see,  still  visited  the  different  parts  of  Ireland 
as  pope’s  legate,  and  laboured  with  indefatigable 
activity  and  missionary  zeal  in  promoting  through 
the  country  the  introduction  of  that  ecclesiastical 
system  on  the  establishment  of  which  in  his  native 
%initTiTj.  land  his  heart  was  so  fondly  set.  It  seems  to  have 
njntBBtM  a been  when  journeying  in  this  way,  that  he  once 
cut?  m happened  to  be  near  Cork  at  a time  when  the  see 
of  that  place  was  vacant  A great  contest  arising 
about  the  election  of  a new  bishop,  Malachy  re- 
paired to  the  city,  where, 44  summoning  the  clergy 

• Laa.  iv-Sl.  tit  77.  tit  101.  fit  106.  litll*. 
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and  people,  he  strove  to  unite  the  discordant  a.d.  ius? 
parties,  and  induced  them  to  leave  the  matter  1 'r— ' 

to  himself,  as  being  invested  with  the  legatine 
power.”  The  person  nominated  by  him  was 
accordingly  appointed,*  being  probably  the  first 
Irish  prelate  in  whose  promotion  the  pope's  au- 
thority  was  in  any  way  whatsoever,  directly  or  Sntixbh 
indirectly,  concerned  or  acknowledged.  But  • 

, there  were  now  many  influential  prelates  in  Ire- 
land  ready  enough,  in  all  probability,  to  extend 
that  authority  in  the  country ; as  Malachy,  bi- 
shop of  Down,  Gelasius,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
the  bishop  of  Connor,  Aedan,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
the  bishop  of  Cork,  Patrick  of  Limerick,  and 
Malchus  of  Lismore,|  (four  of  whom,  including 
the  primate,  were  of  Malach/s  own  choosing,) 
not  to  mention  others  who  may  have  been  well 
inclined  to  co-operate  with  them.  Meanwhile 
the  foreign  instructed  monks,  that  Malachy  had 
bespoken  at  Clairvaux,  were  beginning  to  coine 
into  Ireland,  and  in  a.d.  1142,  the  Cistertian  JJ* 
house  of  Mellifont  was  established  by  them  near  beginto Mt- 
Drogheda,  being  the  first  of  that  order  that  was 
founded  in  the  country.}  In  the  course  of  a few  am  at 
j years  others  were  added  in  different  places,  of 
j which,  those  of  Bective  in  Meath,  Boyle  in  Bos- 

1*  hUn  O’Mufin.  who  aftorwaxda  mfattd  at 

thoCoondl  of  Kalla  in  list.  Laa.ir.234. 
t Vld.».  434, 47*471.  sop.  * Laa.  It.  U7. 
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a.  ».  U4S.  common,  Magio,  alias  Nenay,  in  Limerick,  and 
v Baltinglass  in  Wicklow,  are  next  to  Mellifont, 
the  oldest  fonndations  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.* 
They  were  established  in  or  before  a.d.  1 151. 
ik  h Several  years  passed  away  after  St  Malachy' 

oom^Ato  visit  to  Rome,  and  no  further  efforts  were  used 
for  obtaining  the  palls.  At  length,  in  aj>.  1 145, 
SrSopaSh  Pope  Eugenius  IIL  commenced  his  reign ; and 
***■ IMi*  as  he  had  been  a monk  of  Clairvaux,  Malachy 
confidently  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain from  him  the  desired  privilege  without  any 
difficulty.  Two  years  more  were  allowed  to  elapse 
without  any  further  steps  being  taken ; but  at 
the  close  of  that  time  a favourable  opportunity 
of  bringing  matters  to  maturity  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself. 

frmaSot  In  ▲•!>•  1148,  Eugenius  visited  France ; and 
Malachy,  hearing  that  he  was  staying  for  a while 
iA  tut.  at  Clairvaux,  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to 
visit  him  there  before  his  departure,  and  obtain 
there  most  easily  what  he  desired.  He  there- 
fore summoned  a national  synod  at  Holmpatrick, 
where  after  three  days  spent  in  the  consideration 
of  other  matters,  the  business  of  the  palls  was 
introduced  on  the  fourth  day;  and  Malachy, 
though  not  without  some  opposition,  induced 
the  assembly  to  agree  that  he  himself  should  go 
as  their  agent  to  F#p«  Eugenios,  to  request  hun 
to  grant  the  long-wished-for  favour. 

• Ua.tr.  OT. 
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It  would  seem  however  that  this  application  *.».  imc. 
for  the  palls  was  not  a very  popular  proceeding 
on  Malachy*s  part:  for  although  the  meeting  at 
Holmpatrick  appears  to  have  been  summoned  apparent]* 
principally  with  a view  to  this  matter,  yet  it  was 
not  brought  forward  until  near  the  close  of  the  J 
deliberations  on  that  occasion,  after  three  days 
had  been  spent  in  considering  other  matters. 

The  number  of  prelates  in  attendance  was  also 
very  small,  there  being  present  only  fifteen  bi- 
shops, and  of  priests  but  two  hundred;  thus 
forming  a very  inconsiderable  assemblage  indeed, 
compared  with  others  that  had  met  not  long  be- 
fore to  deliberate  upon  matters  apparently  less 
weighty  than  that  which  was  to  be  discussed  at 
Holmpatrick.* 

Malachy  after  setting  out  on  his  journey  to 
France,  was  delayed  in  his  progress  through  Sodjoar^ 
England,  so  that  when  he  arrived  in  Clairvaux,  J 2*2,2? 
Pope  Eugenius  had  left  it:  he  would  have  fol-  *rd»paiia» 
lowed  the  pontiff  to  Italy,  but  was  seized,  before 
be  could  do  so,  with  a violent  fever,  which  ended 
his  earthly  existence  in  a few  days.  It  had  been 
his  wish  to  live  and  die  at  Clairvaux;  the  former 


•VkLp.4M.wp.  At  the  mod  of  IfcUUbnt  in  ▲.».  1167.  which 
mbdd  far  Omumi*  otyeet  of  ooom  * ' ‘ — 


I.**  (Ltt.  hr.  165. 


object  of  ootmentiag  a church," 

1ST.)  tfiTawfreprmnt.  borfd - thtprimaf  and  poprt  
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part  of  his  wish  was  denied  him,  but  he  obtained 
the  latter  part,  and  peacefully  breathed  his  last 
in  the  presence  of  his  beloved  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  other  brethren  of  the  community  at  Clair- 
vaux.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  a.d. 
1148,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  St  Mala- 
chy*s  character  in  this  place ; our  only  object  in 
making  such  copious  extracts  from  his  life,  being 
to  inform  the  reader  of  those  transactions  in  it, 
which  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  history  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  his 
time.  But  as  we  have  already  remarked  that  he 
was  by  no  means  free  from  the  superstitions  that 
abounded  in  those  days,  (a  remark  which  applies 
to  his  biographer,  St.  Bernard,  equally  with  him- 
self,) we  may  add  in  reference  to  this  one  par- 
ticular, that  it  appears  sufficiently  from  various 
circumstances  recorded  of  him,  in  the  work 
which  has  been  so  largely  quoted  in  this  chapter 
and  the  preceding  one.  Those  circumstances  are 
not  worth  being  detailed  at  length  here;  but  the 
bare  mention  of  two  out  of  many  will  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  their  nature.  St  Bernard  tells 
us  that  a careless  and  ungodly  sister  of  Malachy*s 
having  died  in  her  sins,  was  refused  admittance 
into  heaven,  until  Malachy  had  procured  an  en- 
trance for  her  by  repeated  performances  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass : and  in  another  part  of  the 
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game  work  we  read  of  his  restoring  to  life  a lady  a.  ».  no. 
who  had  died  without  the  benefit  of  extreme  ‘ 
unction;  at  St  Malach/s  intercession  she  is 
said  to  have  revived,  until  the  omitted  cere- 
mony was  performed,  after  which,  we  are  told, 
she  again  relapsed  into  the  slumber  of  death. 

Malachy  was  also  an  upholder  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  which  it  would  seem  was 
pretty  generally  received  among  the  Irish  in  his 
time : for  in  a synod  convened  for  the  purpose, 
he  excommunicated  and  anathematized  a clergy- 
man of  Lismore  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine ; the  clergyman  in  question 
objecting  to  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  worsted  not  by  argument,  but  by  the 
bishop's  (t>.  Malachy's)  authority ; and  that  the 
others  who  joined  in  condemning  him  were  all 
favouring  the  man  and  not  the  truth. 

Malachy  was  canonized  a great  many  years  Mai»chytb« 
after  his  death  by  Pope  Clement  (III.  probably,) 
in  1 190,  or  thereabouts,  being  the  first  Irishman, 
as  it  seems,  that  was  ever  indebted  for  such  an 
honour  to  a decree  of  a Roman  bishop.* 

• B«ln.of  A.  LckrUL  Ua.  So.  HJrt.  hr.  1*4. 
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ru  Bii«usa  raoroBBo.— buxx  or  ron  aduai  it. 

a.  n.  mi.  Afteb  the  death  of  Malachy  the  next  person 
c^SSi  ‘ appointed  to  the  situation  of  pope’s  legate  in 
Ireland,  was  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  who 
itthSw1*  had  been  previously  abbot  of  Mellifont,  and  was 
I*0*  promoted  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  aj>.  1150 
or  1151,  and  to  the  office  of  legate  much  about 
the  same  time.  A foreign  legate  was  however 
appointed  in  1151,  to  visit  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  palls  to  the  Irish  archbishops, 
and  settling  ecclesiastical  matters  in  a more 
satisfactory  way.  Of  this  visit  a valuable  old 
writer  gives  us  the  following  account “ In 
the  year  of  grace  1151,  which  is  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hang  Stephen,  Pope  Eugene 
sent  four  palls  by  his  legate,  John  Papiro,  into 
Ireland,  to  which  country  no  pall  had  ever  been 
sent  before;  and  established  four  archbishops  in 
four  localities,  via,  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin, 
and  Connaught,"  (or  Tuam.)* 

• Lin.  hr.  1ST.  110.  Bogor  do  Horeden,  Anmal.  an.  llfl,  p.  Ml. 
loud.  1108. — Hovedon  belonged  to  the  household  of  Henry  iL,  and 
wo  oft—wrdo  chief  pwftnor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  flouriahed 
in  1188.  Hio  aanalo  reeoh  tnm  au».  711»  when  Bodo  ended,  to  aj>. 
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On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  Paparo  visited  first  iia 
Gelasius  the  primate,  at  Armagh,  and  remained 
with  him  seven  days,  after  which  Gelasius  pro-  gy 
sently  went  to  Connaught,  “ apparently  for  the  352/ 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  King  Turlogh 
O'Conor,  and  forwarding  the  business  of  the  ap- 
proaching synod,”  which  was  to  be  held  at  Kells 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  palls,  &c*  It 
did  not  however  meet  until  the  8th  of  March, 
a.d.  1 152 ; for  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived  in 
Ireland  until  late  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
some  months,  it  seems,  were  needed  in  order  to 
give  time  for  summoning  the  bishops,  their  tra- 
velling to  attend  it,  and  other  necessary  prepa- 
rations. Meanwhile  Paparo  remained  in  the 
country,  visiting  probably  the  different  provinces, 
and  observing  the  condition  of  the  Church  and 
people  throughout  the  island.*  thebUhoos 

The  synod  having  assembled  at  Kells,  was  and  clergy 
presided  over  by  Paparo,  who  although  being 
himself  merely  a priest,  yet  as  legate  of  thewaod. 

HOT,  and  ere  very  valuable.  They  are  In  some  plaocs  a little  inaccu- 
rate, especially  in  chronology ; hut  the  extreme  accuracy  of  other 
pane  enables  us  to  correct  eomc  of  the  errara  that  may  be  observed, 
whether  arising  from  mistakes  of  the  author,  or  errors  of  transcribers. 

VhL  Cave,  Hitt.  LUt.  Ox.  1741.  tom.  % n.  Sftft » Nicholson's  (English) 

Historical  Library,  voL  i.  p.  160,  Loud.  1697.  A passage  nearlylden- 
tkal  with  that  from  Hoveden.  given  in  the  text  above,  is  quoted 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  from  the  Annals  of  Melrose  Abbey,  a MS. 

• Lan,  hr.  140. 
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pope,  took  precedence  of  the  Irish  bishops  and 
archbishops.  “ Several  bishops,”  we  are  told, 

“ did  not  attend  at  this  synod ; and  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  absence  seems  to  have  been, 
that  many  of  the  Irish  were  displeased  at  pal- 
, linms  being  intended  for  the  sees  of  Dublin  and 
Tuam,  whereas  they  thought  that  none  should 
be  granted  except  to  Armagh  and  Cashel,  which 
was  already  an  archbishopric.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  clergy  of  Armagh  and  Down 
particularly  insisted  on  this  point.”  * But  the 
prelates  of  these  two  dioceses  appear  to  have 
been  otherwise  minded,  as  they  sanctioned  the 
acts  of  the  synod  by  their  presence. 

The  record  of  the  names  of  the  prelates  who 
, assisted  at  this  im]X>rtant  synod  is  still  pre- 
served ; and  the  following  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list: — " Christian  0'Conairche,f  bishop  of 
Lismore,  and  the  pope’s  legate  in  Ireland  ; 
Gelasius,  comorban  of  St.  Patrick,  and  primate  j 
of  Ireland ; Donald  (yLonargain,  archbishop  of 
Munster,  (Cashel ;)  Grenius  or  Gregory,  ( alias 
Greri,)  bishop  of  Dublin.”  Then  foilow  the 
names  of  seventeen  other  prelates,  or  their 
vicars,  who  were  at  the  synod.  $ There  were 

• In.  It.  140.  f Now  pronounced  O’ConneTjr. 

1 Vis tboee  of  Glcndaloch,  Lefchlin,  Waterford,  Own,  Kildare, 
Body,  Cork.  Clontal,  Anlfert,  Limerick,  ClonmacnoUe,  £ait  Coo- 
naught,  (Rooooonoon)  Lugnk,  (Acboory)  Comment,  'Axtlagh  f) 
Tjnmat  ( Aidotrow  or  Battahiro)  Connor,  and  Down. 
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present  also  many  abbots  and  priors,  with  a a.  d.  has. 
multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy  s and  we  are  v 
further  told  that  there  were  likewise  in  attend- 
ance, as  was  usual  in  the  councils  of  those  times, 

44  kings,  dukes,  and  other  distinguished  laymen."* 

For  those  “councils"  partook  of  the  nature  of 
parliaments,  as  much  as  of  Church  synods  or 
clerical  convocations : the  u convocation,"  pro- 
perly so  called,  being  in  fact  a sort  of  assembly 
that  had  no  existence  in  Ireland  until  some  ages 
after  this  time. 

As  to  the  matters  transacted  in  the  assembly  ofthonat- 
at  Kells,  the  distribution  of  the  palls  was  the 
business  of  chief  importance.  Simony  and  usury  «jnoA. 
were  also  condemned,  and  the  payment  of  tithes 
enjoined.  Arrangements  were  likewise  made  for 
distributing  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  into  four 
provinces,  assigning  so  many  to  each  archbi- 
shopric,! and  also  for  reducing  the  entire  num- 
ber of  sees  then  existing,  by  suppressing  many 
of  the  smaller  ones  on  the  deaths  of  the  several 
prelates  who  then  occupied  them.^ 

Dark  clouds  were  now  gathering  thickly  round  a gloomy 
the  horizon  of  Ireland ; and  the  affairs  of  the  CnSSiSd 
country,  so  for  as  its  relationship  with  England 
and  Rome  was  concerned,  were  advancing  rapidly 
to  a very  important  crisis.  And  this  crisis,  which 
ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  aud  in- 


• Lon.  lb.  and  p.  14S. 
t Wilkin.  ConciL 
VOL.  II. 


. t V Id.  Appx.  No.  0. 
i.  *47.  Load.  1747. 
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[Hook  IV. 


juEfaalV, 

a.d.  1U4. 


na  dependence  of  the  Irish  Church  and  nation,  was 
accelerated  by  various  coincidcut  circumstances, 
which  occurred,  about  this  time,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1164,  Nicholas 
Brecspere,  an  Englishman,  was  raised  to  tin* 
papal  chair,  under  the  title  of  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
He  had  been  previously  a pupil  at  Paris  of  an 
Irishman  named  Marianus,  a monk  of  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Ratisbon  ; and  as  he  remembered^ 
and  used  to  inquire  after  this  his  former  teacher 
with  much  kindness  and  respect,*  even  when  lie 
was  made  pope,  it  was  possibly  his  intercourse 
with  him  that  first  led  Adrian  to  take  an  interest 
in  Ireland,  and  made  him  desire  afterwards  to 
bring  that  island  under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

About  the  same  time  that  Adrian  became 
pope,  King  Henry  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Down  to  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
the  English  had  not  acquired  any  settled  or  per- 
manent dominion  in  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  our 
island  had  felt  the  power  of  their  arms  long 
before,  since  Bede  tells  usf  that  in  a*d.  684, 
Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  sent  over  an 
army  to  ravage  the  country,  which  made  cruel 
havoc  among  the  Irish,— M an  innocent  race  of 


I L 


• Laa.  hr.  1W.— Tbs  Marianos  best  motioned  is  not  to  bt  coo- 
Iwmdod  with  Marianos  Scorns,  at  whom  abort,  p.  416. 

r Hist.  So.  It.  16. 
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men,  that  had  ever  been  most  friendly  to  the  A.n.  hm. 
English  or,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  calls 
them  in  describing  this  transaction, — 11  the  Irish, 
an  innocent  people,  of  genuine  simplicity,  who  * 
n.'vor  thought  of  contriving  any  mischief."*  At 
a later  period,  Edgar,  another  English  king,  had 
occupied  a large  part  of  Ireland,  including  the 
city  of  Dublin.f  These  invasions  however  were 
hut  temporary,  and  not  undertaken  apparently 
with  any  hope  of  subjugating  the  entire  island. 

In  such  early  times  indeed,  the  strength  of  the 
English  was  not  sufficiently  united  for  such  a 
work;  domestic  troubles  had  weakened  their 
power  too  much  to  allow  them  to  think  of  foreign 
conquests ; and  the  Piets  and  Scots,  (t.  e.  the 
Irish)  the  Saxons,  and  Danes,  had  kept  them 
busy  in  their  own  country,  and  afforded  them 
sufficient  exercise  for  their  arms ; nor  was  it  till 
the  kingdom  became  consolidated  and  settled 
under  the  Norman  princes,  that  it  acquired  suf- 
ficient strength  to  encourage  the  hope  of  gaining 
a wider  sway,  and  extending  its  dominion  over 
other  lands. 

Henry  I L,  succeeding  to  the  crown  in  aj>.  Henry  il 
1154,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  king  of££mp££ 
England  who  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  Ire-  t® 
land  to  his  realm.  In  order  to  execute  his  plans 
with  the  better  effect,  he  made  application  to 

• De  Oest  Re«.  AngL  Lib.  i.  t Cembdeu'a  Britannia.  p.  7*1. 
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Pope  Adrian  bestow  Ireland 


[Book  IV. 


•ifocd 

thka« 


a.0.  lisa.  Pope  Adrian,  with  whom  he  was  then  on 
' * ' friendly  terms,  requesting  him  to  sanction  by 

his  authority  the  proposed  invasion  of  our 
country.  lie  represented  to  him  that  the  Irish 
were  an  ignorant  *and  babarous  people,  whose 
country  abounded  with  nurseries  of  iniquity, 
and  that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith ; and  on 
condition  of  receiving  the  desired  sanction  from 
the  pope,  he  made  an  agreement  that  lie  would 
pay  a yearly  tribute  into  his  treasury,  of  a penny 
for  every  house  in  the  conquered  territory.  All 
this  is  stated  in  the  bull  which  Pope  Adrian 
sent  in  reply  to  Henry's  application.  The  same 
bull  informs  us  of  the  grounds  on  which  his 
holiness  assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  upon 
Henry  a title  to  Ireland,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage,— “ Certainly  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
Ireland  and  all  the  islands  on  which  Christ  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  hath  shined,  and  which 
have  received  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith, 
do  belong  of  right  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Church.’'4  It  w^s  asserted  that  the  title 
to  the  possession  of  (all  the  isles  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or,  according  to  Adrian’s  bull,)*  all 
Christian  islands  was  granted  to  the  pope  of 


Adrian** 
bull  in 
reply. 


timnd  of 
hit  claim 
upon  Ira- 


• See  Appendix,  No.  xi.  where  the  bull  of  Adrian  it  (Iren  entire, 

fan  Umber**  Sytfty  Ep.  Hit.  No.  4S. 
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Rome  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  Vho  go-  a.».  1155, 
verned  in  a.d.  325,  the  greater  part  of  the  ‘ * ' 

then  known  world.  But  the  document  called 
the  Grant  of  Constantine  is  now  admitted  by 
Romanists  themselves,  to  be  a “ notorious  for- 
gery,” and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  gives  the  pope 
no  more  authority  over  islands  than  over  the 
whole  continent,  nor  is  it  certain  that  Con- 
stantine himself  had  ever  any  interest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.* 

However  Pope  Adrian  had  more  reasons  than  pope  a<w- 
one  for  complying  with  Henry’s  request,  and 
therefore  it  was  needful  for  him  to  bolster  up  Henry's  *** 
some  claim  that  might  justify  him  in  disposing  quwU” 
of  what  was  not  his  own,  and  for  want  df  a 
better  the  forged  Grant  of  Constantine  served 
very  well  for  the  time. 

Adrian  was  himself  an  Englishman  5 hence  1.  Lor.  for 
one  motive  for  his  gratifying  King  Henry  was  e®*1*1*1* 
a love  to  his  native  country : (as  Cardinal  Pole 
stated  in  a speech  before  parliament,  a.d.  1554, 
under  Queen  Mary :)  this  made  him  willingly 
accede  to  a request,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  add  to  tli6  power  and  dominion  of  England. 

.Another  obvious  motive  which  influenced  him,  *.  Hope  or 
wits  a desire  to  extend  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  the  Bome  in 
rising  influence  and  power  of  that  see  in  Ireland. Xr#Und* 

• UmImt,  Rein,  of  A L t*i.  xL  and  tyUoge,ut  aap^—Laiv  hr.  }G0. 
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a.d.  iim.  In  order  to  effect  this  end,  the  issuing  of  a bull  to 
1 *~k 9 the  Irish  bishops,  commanding  them  to  receive 

King  Henry  for  their  lord,  was  a very  suitable 
following  up  of  the  advantage  gained  but  three 
years  before  in  the  distribution  of  the  palls. 
iThtinfla.  And  in  addition  to  these  motives  there  was 
ygtfJqjfr  another  which  strongly  influenced  Adrian  to 
fauSiB?  sanction  King  Henry’s  undertaking.  John  of 
ttr*  Salisbury,  then  chaplain  to  Theobald  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  (and  afterwards  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,) was  a most  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  his, 
and  also  a faithful  adherent  of  the  English  mo- 
narch ; and  therefore  using  in  favour  of  the 
latter  the  great  influence  which  he  possessed 
witli  Pope  Adrian,  this  John  prevailed  upon 
him  to  grant  to  King  Henry  the  desired  permis- 
sion for  invading  Ireland.  John  of  Salisbury 
was  an  eminent  writer,  and  in  one  of  his  works 
published  about  the  time  of  Adrian’s  death,  he 
mentions  the  circumstance  here  recorded.  At 
the  close  of  the  work  alluded  to,  he  breaks  out 
into  pathetic  lamentations  for  the  loss  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  world  had  just  sustained  by  the 
decease  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  describes  at 
the  same  time  the  intimate  friendship  that  had 
existed  between  himself  and  Adrian ; “ for  al- 
•eqmainw  though,”  says  he,  “ Pope  Adrian  had  a mother, 
with  and  brother  of  his  own,  he  loved  me  with  more 
^farfaat  tender. affection  than  he  did  them;  he  used  to 
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confess  both  in  public  and  private  that  he  valued  a.d.  iiw 
me  beyond  all  men ; such  an  opinion  had  he  i— v 
formed  of  me,  that  he  would  take  pleasure  in 
unburdening  his  conscience  in  my  presence, 
whensoever  occasion  presented  itself  $ and  when  \ 

he  was  pope  of  Rome,  it  used  to  be  his  delight 
to  have  me  for  a guest  at  his  own  table,  where 
he  would  desire,  nay  compel  me,  to  use  the  same 
cup  and  dish  with  himself,  however  I might  de- 
cline the  honour.  It  was  at  my  request  too  that  and  bow  1m 
he  granted  and  gave  Ireland  to  the  illustrious  » 

King  Henry  of  England,  to  be  kept  in  possession 
by  hereditary  right,  as  his  letters  testify  to  this  sing  Hour 
day.  ...  He  sent  over  with  me  likewise  a gold 
ring,  set  with  an  emerald  of  the  choicest  descrip- 
tion, as  a symbol  of  investiture,  for  conveying  to 
the  prince  the  right  of  governing  Ireland  ; and 
the  said  ring  has  hitherto  been  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  archives  among  the  public  records 
of  the  court.* 

Adrian  therefore,  for  the  different  reasons  PopeAdrUn 
here  mentioned,  readily  granted  Henry’s  request, 
and  sent  him  a commission  to  seize  the  island 
which  he  coveted;  ordering  its  people  to  receive 
him  with  all  respect  and  honour,  and  to  reve- 
rence him  as  their  lord.  The  transaction  ^^cardin* 
recorded  by  the  eminent  Romish  writers  of  the 
succeeding  age,  in  the  following  terms— “About  author*) 

• JeUnnii  SarMerieniU  Mttmkgkm,  lib.  hr.  cap.  uU. 
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to  Attack  the 
-beaatty” 
Irish,  and 


driUni  of 


a.d.  nu.  the  same  time,  Henry,  King  of  England,  sending 
' • 1 solemn  ambassadors  to  Rome,  requested  of 

Adrian,  (who  had  been  recently  made  pope, 
and  whose  favour  he  confidently  hoped  to  obtain, 
as  being  an  Englishman,)  that  he  would  license 
his  entering  Ireland  in  a hostile  manner,  and 
allow  him  to  subdue  that  country,  and  bring 
back  its  beastly  inhabitants  to  holding  the  faith 
of  Christ  in  a more  seemly  manner,  and  induce 
them  to  become  more  dutiful  children  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  exterminating  the  nurseries  of 
iniquity  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Which  request  the  pope  graciously  complied 
with,  and  sent  to  the  monarch  the  following 
letter  granting  the  sanction  desired. w#  Then 
follows  in  the  original,  the  bull  above  mentioned. 
“ King  Henry  therefore,  towards  Michaelmas 
[of  this  same  year  1 155]  held  a parliament  in 
Winchester,  in  which  he  treated  with  his  nobles 
concerning  the  conquest  of  Ireland : but  because 
the  thing  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother 
the  empress,  [Matilda,]  that  expedition  was  put 
off  till  another  time.”! 


* Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Pula,  Nicholas  Trivet,  &c., 

qootsd  in  Unbar**  B/Uog*,  No.  48,  notes.  ( ib. 
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CIIAP.  VI. 

MlftfiOKDCCT  OF  DERMOD  MAC  MOROOH— COMMERI'EMEET  OF  THE 
BRftUSU  INVASION — SYNOD  OF  ARM AOH— AERl VAL  OF  MERRY  II. 
IR  IRELAND. 

The  English  invasion  of  Ireland  having  been 
postponed  under  the  circumstances  above  no-  1 
ticed,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  it  might  have  j 
been  deferred,  had  not  unfortunate  occurrences  1 
taken  place  among  the  Irish  themselves  about  j 
this  time,  which  materially  facilitated  and  hast-  < 
ened  the  threatened  expedition  against  our  island. 
The  person  whose  misconduct  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  subverting  the  liberty  of  his  native 
land,  was  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Der- 
jnod  Mac  Murchard,  or  Mac  Morogh,  king  of 
Leinster,  whose  tyrannical,  profligate,  and  in- 
human disposition  rendered  him  an  object  of 
terror  and  hatred  to  almost  every  one  that  knew 
him  ; and  the  title  of  a “beastly  prince”  which 
has  been  applied  to  him,  appears  to  have  been 
only  too  well  earned,  if  we  may  believe  the  things 
recorded  of  him  in  our  annals.* 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf  Ire- , 
land  had  continued  to  be  distracted,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  civil  wars  and  contentions  between  rival 

• VJd.  Lan.  hr.  184 — 191,  Sc. 
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a.».  iim.  claimants  of  the  supreme  monarchy,  until  at 
' " * length  in  a.d.  1166,  Roderic  O’Conor,  king  of 

Connaught,  (who  is  also  reckoned  as  the  last 
king  of  Ireland,)  was  left  without  any  rival  of 
sufficient  power  to  dispute  his  claim  to  this  dig- 
nity. Now  in  a.d.  1153  Dermod  Mac  Morogh 
had  led  an  army  into  the  territory  of  Tiernan 
O’Ruarc,  prince  of  Breffny,  a supporter  of  the 
O’Conor  family,  and  having  seized  on  the  person 
of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  unlawful 
affection,  he  carried  her  away  with  him  into 
Leinster.  O’Ruarc  being  at  this  time  in  a dis- 
tressed and  weak  situation,  in  consequence  of 
unfortunate  struggles  with  other  enemies,  made 
application  for  help  to  Turlogh  O’Conor,  then 
king  of  Ireland,  who  took  vengeance  by  rescuing 
aaditsMM-  the  Princess  of  Breffny,  in  a.d.  1 154,  and  spread- 
mqwmcm.  jng  devastation  through  Leinster.  The  princess 
herself,  whose  name  was  Dervorgal,  seems  to 
have  been  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  trans- 
action, but  is  said  to  have  exhibited  in  her  after 
life  tokens  of  a penitent  and  pious  disposition. 
Continual  wars  were  carried  on  for  many  years 
subsequently  between  Dermod  and  O’Ruarc, 
until  Roderic  O’Conor  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  Ireland,  commenced  such  vigorous  measures 
Dimod  against  Dermod  as  obliged  him  (in  a.d.  1 167)  to 
flee  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek  for  foreign  suc- 
court.* 

• Lbo.Iv.  IW.  Glxaid.  Ouobrau  K*p.  JU. i.  cap.  i. 
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Thus  fallen  and  degraded,  but  still  thirsting  a.d.  U6s. 
for  revenge,  Dermod  resolved  on  seeking  the  Lfiimtue" 
assistance  of  Henry  II.,  and  for  this  purpose  set 
out  for  England  in  1 168,  accompanied  by  sixty 
followers.  But  having  learned  on  his  arrival  at 
Bristol,  that  the  monarch  whom  he  sought  was 
then  in  France,  he  sailed  over  to  that  country 
to  wait  upon  him  there : and  having  obtained 
an  audience,  he  besought  Henry  to  aid  him  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  promising  to  hold 
it  thenceforth  as  his  vassal,  in  case  he  should  be 
restored  to  the  possession  of  it.*  He  was  led 
to  take  this  step  it  would  seem,  from  having 
heard  of  Henry's  designs  upon  Ireland,  and  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  Pope  Adrian  had 
received  intelligence  of  his  views  and  encouraged 
his  undertaking.  The  English  king  was  not  SKS 
however  at  all  favourably  circumstanced  forW®^^ 
granting  Dermod’s  request  at  the  time  when  it 
was  made  to  him.  For  although  having  obtained 
so  long  before,  the  sanction  of  the  papal  bull, 
he  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  permission  which  it  gave  him  to  invade, 
occupy,  and  rule  over  Ireland.  Independently 
of  his  mother’s  opposition  to  the  project,  other 
circumstances  had  also  tended  to  divert  his 
attention  from  it.  Troubles  demanding  more 
immediate  attention,  required  all  his  care : and 

• tb. 
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A.O.  ns*,  a war  with  France,  and  harassing  disputes  with 
' * ' Thomas  & Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

sufficiently  engrossed  his  thoughts ; so  that  he 
might  have  deferred,  even  longer  than  he  did, 
his  expedition  to  Ireland,  had  not  the  subject 
been  in  a manner  forced  upon  his  attention 
again,  by  the  matters  connected  with  Dermod’s 
kingdom  which  we  are  at  present  considering. 
Being  therefore  too  much  occupied  at  the  time 
ftWcthfaft*  with  his  own  affairs,  to  give  in  person  the 
eepSon  desired  aid,  and  yet  seeing  what  an  important 
noche*.  occasion  was  now  offered  him  for  gaining  a 
footing  for  his  power  in  Ireland,  Henry  received 
Dermod  most  graciously,  entered  altogether  into 
his  plans,  and  dismissed  him  with  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  all  his  own  subjects,  “ English,  Nor- 
mans, Welsh,  and  Scots,”  authorising  and  en- 
couraging them  by  all  means  to  assist  the  king 
of  Leinster  in  his  endeavours.* 

Domed  Returning  to  Bristol,  Dermod  found  in  Eng- 
5JS£bow  hmd  before  long,  persons  willing  to  take  up  his 
cause  and  aid  his  arms  on  satisfactory  terms ; the 
first  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Richard,  Earl 
of  Chepstow  or  Strigul,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Strongbow,  “ the  first  and  principal 
invader  of  Ireland,”  who  promised  for  certodn 
considerations  to  send  over  auxiliaries  to  Der- 
mod in  the  following  spring.  Robert  Fitx-Ste- 


• Obtldut  and  lanlfin,  at  npr. 
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phcn  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  both  Normans,  and  a.d.  ugb. 
maternal  brothers,  were  afterwards  engaged  by  * 

the  hope  of  ample  rewards,  to  bring  over  addi- 
tional forces  from  Wales  in  aid  of  the  same  cause. 

Much  cheered  therefore  by  the  success  of  his 
endeavours  thus  far,  Dermod  returned  to  Ireland 
to  wait  there  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders 
whom  he  had  invited  into  his  native  country.* 

We  cannot  pretend,  nor  does  it  indeed  pro- 
perly  form  part  of  our  purpose,  to  give  here  a 5^u»h»<i- 
detailed  account,  nor  even  a very  full  epitome  ** 

of  the  military  movements  and  proceedings  of  a.d.  ugs. 
Dermod  and  his  new  allies.  Suffice  it  to  men- 
tion that  in  May,  116(J,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen, 
with  Ilervey  of  Mount morres  and  other  asso- 
ciates, and  a small  equipment  of  soldiers  of 
different  kinds  to  the  number  of  360,  landed 
near  Bannow,  in  Wexford,  being  the  first  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  that  made  an  attempt  upon  any 
part  of  Ireland.  The  day  following,  Maurice 
de  Prendergast  arrived  with  additional  troops  5 
and  shortly  after,  Maurice  Fitzgerald  brought 
with  him  still  further  supplies.  By  means  of 
these  forces,  Wexford  was  after  a sharp  resist- 
ance obliged  to  surrender;  and  the  people  of 
Dublin  were  soon  after  brought  to  submit  to 
Dermod,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 

• ib.  8co  forth*  drfl  transactions  hors  partly  recorded,  Lelaad's 
HUtory  of  Ireland. 
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Strongbow  arrive*  in.  Ireland, 

government  of  the  city  to  Hasculph  their  Dan- 
ish prince,  under  fealty  to  himself. 

In  May,  1170,  Strongbow,  having  received 
from  Dermod  a pressing  application  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise,  sent  over  the  brave 
and  celebrated  Raymond  le  Groa,  with  addi- 
tional knights  and  archers ; and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  himself  landed  near  Water- 
ford on  the  23rd  of  August,  with  about  200 
knights  and  1000  other  soldiers:  and  with  these, 
without  waiting  for  Dermod  or  Raymond,  he 
attacked  Waterford,  and  although  twice  re- 
pulsed, took  it  by  storm  on  the  26th.  Not 
many  hours  afterwards  Eva,  a daughter  of  Der- 
mod, was  according  to  agreement  already  made, 
married  to  Strongbow,  and  they  were  publicly 
declared  heirs  to  King  Dermod.  But  presently 
after  Strongbow  and  Dermod  were  both  called 
off  to  Dublin,  by  intelligence  that  the  governor 
and  people  of  that  city  had  revolted.  Owing 
however  to  the  bravery  of  some  of  the  English 
adventurers  it  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by 
their  confederate  forces.4 

In  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Dublin  on  this 
occasion,  there  is  brought  before  our  notice  as 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  a dis- 
tinguished prelate,  who  was  one  of  the  most 

• Vld.  Las.  iv.  1M,  Vm'i  Jamah  Ireland,  at  H maj  II., 
A.L  Ac. 
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famous  ecclesiastics  of  that  age.  This  was  the  a.d.  im. 
celebrated  “ St  Laurence”  O’Toole,  archbishop  w " 
of  Dublin,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  see  on  the 
death  of  Gregory,  the  first  archbishop  of  the 
place,  (which  occurred  in  a.d.  1161,)  having 
been  previously  abbot  of  Glendaloch.  M Before 
the  taking  of  the  city  St  Laurence  O’Toole,” 
we  are  told,  “had  been  negotiating  with  the 
besiegers  for  good  terms  for  his  flock,  and  after 
their  entrance  exerted  himself  as  far  as  he  could 
for  tiieir  protection and  among  other  benefits 
secured  by  liis  means,  “ he  obtained  at  great 
risk  that  the  clergy  might  remain  in  their  situ- 
ations, and  recovered  from  the  pillagers  the 
books  and  ornaments  which  had  belonged  to  the 
churches.”  Subsequently,  moved  as  it  is  said 
by  the  consideration  of  the  atrocities  which  the 
strangers  were  committing  in  Ireland,  he  excited 
Rodcric  O’Conor  and  other  Irish  princes,  (in 
1 171,)  to  unite  in  an  effort  for  their  expulsion. 

But  such  efforts  were  ill-devised,  and  accom- 
panied with  little  success.* 

By  the  Romish  writers  of  the  history  of  this  sj»tch  of 
period,  Laurence  is  described  as  having  been  a dract^of 
bright  example  of  true  sanctity  and  religious 
austerity : in  token  of  which  various  particulars 
connected  with  his  mode  of  life  are  carefully 
notioed  for  our  observation,  such  as  his  tbree- 
• Losigu,  It.  194, 19s. 
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a.9.  H70.  fold  garb,  consisting  of  the  pontifical  dress 
v J without,  the  monastic  habit  beneath,  and  the 
haircloth  shirt  inside  next  to  the  skin  ; his  ob- 
serving silence  at  the  stated  hours ; attending 
at  the  midnight  offices  in  the  church ; and 
solemn  perambulation  of  the  churchyard  or 
cemetery,  accompanied  with  “ chaunting  the 
prayers  for  the  faithful  departed to  which  are 
added  his  extraordinary  fastings,  and  unbounded 
charity  to  the  poor.  lie  exhibited  in  fact  all 
the  qualifications  needed  for  gaining  him  a high 
rank  among  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar ; 
and  was  accordingly  canonized  by  Pope  Ilono- 
rius  1IL,  in  a.d.  1226,  within  about  half  a cen- 
tury after  his  death.  He  was  a faithful  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  humbly  submissive 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  whose  legate  he 
was  appointed  in  a.d.  1179*  when  he  had  gone 
%hovastha  to  Rome  with  five  other  Irish  prelates  to  assist 
at  the  third  general  council  of  Lateran.  Lau- 
canonixcd  rence  was  it  seems  the  second  Irishman  who 
5To ! was  enrolled  in  the  saintly  register  by  papal 

authority : St.  Malachy  having  been  the  first.* 
statute  of  A#D#  *162,  the  year  in  which  Laurence 

the  synod  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Gelasius 
?d?h63.  the  primate  held  a synod  at  Clnue,  in  Kildare, 
which  was  attended  by  twenty-six  bishops,  many 
rf  ni—sti  abbots,  and  other  clergymen.  In  this  synod 

• Vid.  Lanlgan,  hr.  173,  acqq.i  179, 343. 
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among  other  decrees  relating  to  Church  disci-  *.».  net. 
pline,  &c^  one  was  passed  (with  the  unanimous  L 
consent  of  the  synod)  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  as  a Fear- 
leghion,  t.  e.  a professor  or  teacher  of  theology, 
in  any  church  of  Ireland,  unless  he  had  previ- 
ously studied  at  the  school  of  Armagh.  This 
decree  was  well  adapted  to  secure  uniformity  of 
doctrine  throughout  the  country. 

But  a much  more  remarkable  synod  was  held  singular 
some  years  after  at  Armagh,  during  the  troubles 
caused  by  Dermod  and  the  English  invaders,  of 
which  the  following  curious  account  is  furnished  ma«h  ibcwt 
by  the  most  eminent  English  annalist  of  that 
day,  the  celebrated  Gerald  Barry,  or  according 
to  the  title  by  which  he  is  more  generally  known, 

Giraldus  Cambrensis.  “ Hereupon  therefore,19 
says  this  author,*  “ the  entire  clergy  of  Ireland 
having  been  convoked  together  at  Armagh,  and 
the  subject  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  into 
the  island  having  been  long  handled  and  deli- 
berated on,  the  general  opinion  of  all  at  length 
agreed  upon  this  conclusion,  viz^ — that  it  was  cum  Jt 
for  the  sins  of  their  people,  and  particularly  forjj^^j 
their  having  made  it  a constant  practice  in  time  for  u»  rfat 
past  to  buy  English  persons,  as  well  from  mer- 
chants,  as  from  robbers  and  pirates,  and  tore- 
duce  them  to  slavery,  that  this  calamity  had  2am? 

• Hit.  Exp.  Uk.  i.  cap.  U.  Laa.  hr.  ?9& 
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II.,  who  accordingly  in  order  to  check  his  pro-  a.d.  im. 
gress,  gave  commandment  that  all  the  English  * 1 

who  had  engaged  in  the  expedition,  should  re- 
turn home  before  the  following  Easter.  But 
Strongbow  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  but  allowed 
his  sovereign,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  with  his 
troops  in  Ireland;  where,  by  the  death  of  Dermod  Mud. 
at  Ferns  in  the  following  May,  aj>.  1 171,  he  was  ^ 
left  at  the  head  of  the  allied  Irish  and  English 
forces.  Dermod,  it  is  said,  died  of  a horrid  and 
unknown  disease,  and  in  a state  of  impenitence, 
as  an  object  of  divine  wrath  for  his  many  crimes, 
and  for  the  mischief  and  bloodshed  in  which  his 
wickedness  bad  involved  his  native  land.* 

At  length  King  Henry  himself  set  out  for  Hsmy  n. 
Ireland,  and  embarking  at  Pembroke  in  Wales,  ** 
he  sailed  from  Milford  Haven  on  Saturday,  the  nil. 
16th  of  October,  aj>.  1171,  and  arrived  on  the 
following  day  at  Crook  Haven,  near  Waterford, 
with  an  army  consisting  of 500  knights,  and  about 
4000  men  at  arms.  His  fleet  on  this  occasion  was 
composed  of  400  large  sized  vessels.! 

Of  his  proceedings  immediately  after  his  ar-  Account* 
rival,  the  following  original  and  interesting  ac- 
count  is  supplied  us  in  the  works  of  two  valuable  «*umd  on 
authors  who  lived  at  that  period.^  44  On  the  ***  vainL 

• Lankan  hr.  196, 198.  t lb.  end  Horedcn  ad  on. 

X Roger  da  Holden,  AtmaL  Load.  1506,  pp.  SOI,  S.  An.  1171. 

Bencdlctnfl  Abbes  Petrobnuensls  ds  Vita  f Qtrtu  Umrici  II.  k 
Ricardi  I.  Ozoo.  171ft,  pp.  *7,  seqq.  For  en  sooount  of  Horedcn, 

•ce  the  note  to  p.  482,  sap.  Although  en  ezoeiknt  historian,  with 
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a.d.  mi.  next  day,”  say  they,  “after  the  coming  of  the 

v ' king  of  England  to  Ireland,  namely,  on  Monday, 

October  the  18th,  the  festival  of  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  he  and  all  his  armies  proceeded  to 
"Waterford,  an  episcopal  city.  And  there  he 
found  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  his  butler,  and 
Robert  Fitz-Bernard,  and  certain  others  of  his 
own  family,  whom  he  had  sent  on  before  him 
from  England.  And  there  he  stayed  for  fifteen 
days,  [until  there  had  come  to  him  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  the  country.]  And  there  came  to 
him  there  by  his  own  order,  the  king  of  Cork, 
and  the  king  of  Limerick,  and  the  king  of  Ossory, 
and  the  king  of  Meath,  and  Reginald  of  Water- 
ford, and  almost  all  the  princes  of  Ireland,  ex- 
Roderic  cept  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  said  that  he 
was  r*£ht  the  lord  of  all  Ireland.  [The  king 
homage  to  of  England  however  could  not  by  any  possibility 
1 attempt  to  crush  him  in  war  at  that  wintry  sea- 
son, in  consequence  of  the  flooded  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  rugged  mountains,  and  desert 
wilds,  that  lay  between  them.]  Moreover  there 


the  exception  of  some  few  inaccuracies,  already  referred  to,  (which 
are  to  be  attributed  in  part  perhaps  to  mistakes  of  printers  and  copy- 
ists,) he  is  not  so  original  in  some  respects  as  the  other  author  here 
mentioned,  vii.—Bencdict  of  Peterborough,  from  whom,  as  well  as 
from  others,  he  has  taken  word  for  word  a considerable  part  of  his 
Annals.  Benedict  began  to  write  about  a.d.  1170,  and  carries  his 
history  to  a.d.  1192.  He  was  a judicious  and  faithful  writer.  For 
more  concerning  both  these  authors,  see  Nicholson's  English  Histo- 
rical Library.  The  extract  above  given  is  translated  from  the  printed 
text  of  Hoveden,  except  the  parts  enclosed  between  brackets,  which 
are  taken  from  the  work  of  Benedict. 
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came  to  the  king  of  England  in  the  place  above  a.  d.  mi. 
mentioned,  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbot#  ^rho#t’mu^ 
of  all  Ireland,  and  they  received  him  for  king  tbority  it 
and  lord  of  Ireland,  swearing  fealty  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  and  the  power  of  reigning  over  them 
for  ever,  and  thereupon  they  gave  him  their  clergy, 
papers,  [in  the  form  of  deeds  with  seals  at- 
tached.] And  after  the  example  set  them  by  and  also  by 
the  clergy,  the  aforesaid  kings  and  princes  of 
Ireland  did  in  like  manner  receive  Henry  king 
of  England  for  lord  and  king  of  Ireland,  and 
became  his  men,  and  swore  fealty  to  him,  and 
to  his  heirs,  against  all  men.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  Henry’s  arrival  in  WwOwr 
Ireland,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected  preiatmmet 
with  it,  furnished  by  the  worthy  historians,  * 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  Roger  de  Hove- 
den.  They  appear  however  to  be  inaccurate  in 
saying  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
of  Ireland  waited  on  Henry  at  Waterford,  as  it 
seems  that  the  primate  Gelasius,  and  perhaps 
also  others  of  the  Irish  prelates,  did  not  do  so:* 

• It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  so  learned  and  respectable  a writer  as 
Dr.  Lanigan  was  carried  away  by  his  prejudices  against  the  English 
writers  or  tho  twelfth  century,  to  insert  on  this  and  other  circum- 
stances noticed  in  this  part  of  bis  history,  many  unjust  comments. 

The  reader  of  bis  work  must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  attach  too 
much  weight  to  any  of  bis  remarks  on  these  old  historians,  as  they 
are  only  calculated  to  mislead.  The  Doctor's  obvious  motive  was 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  and  more  than  just  indignation 
against  authors  of  another  country  who  recorded  chargee  against  our 
Ancestors  not  eoMdmtty  witrmed  by  blah  testimonies.  But  then 
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a.d.  ini.  although  we  may  be  sure  that  the  members  of 
' * * Henry's  household,  who  were  sent  over  before 

him  to  make  preparations  for  his  coming,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  collect  the  most  respectable 
attendance  they  could  muster,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  grandest  reception  that  circumstances 
would  admit  of.  Roderic  O’Conor  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  imitate  the  other  princes  in  submit- 
x ting  to  the  supreme  authority  of  King  Henry ; 

King  Rode-  but  “ at  length  however,”  as  we  are  told,  “ lie’ 
negocUUons  agreed  to  meet  on  the  borders  of  his  Connaught 
h*  il  kingdom,  near  the  Shannon,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and 
Hen*T  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  who  were  empowered  by 
Henry  to  receive  his  act  of  homage,  and  to  treat 


is  no  use  in  being  angry  with  men  who  only  stated  what  they  believed, 
and  perhaps  to  a considerable  exteut  had  good  reason  for  believing. 
Since  Henry  II.  was  six  months  in  Ireland,  his  friends  must  have  had 
some  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  affairs  here  at  that  time. 
And  one  great  object  of  the  old  monastic  historians  being  to  provide, 
each  for  his  own  monastery,  the  best  register  of  evcntA  that  could  be 
had.  they  took  from  one  another  whatever  suited  best  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  could  have  little  desire  or  power  to  pervert  or  alter  the 
records  of  eeentt  ichirh  occurred  in  their  oten  timet.  It  was  other- 
wise of  course  with  the  memoirs  of  departed  saints. 

M It  is  a " foolith  lie”  says  Dr.  Lanigan,  “to  6tatc  that  all  tho 
archbishops,  bishops,  ice.,  attended  Henry  at  Waterford.  For  how 
could  all  of  them  have  come  thither  time  enough  to  pay  their  obei- 
sance to  him  ?"  Why  not  however,  when  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
some  of  his  own  household  were  sent  on  before  him  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  his  reception,  and  that  he  waited  until  the  prelates  came. 
This  latter  statement  however  is  taken  from  Benedict  of  Peterborough, 
an  author  whom,  though  more  ancient  and  original  than  Hoveden, 
Dr.  Lanigan  was  not  acquainted  with.  “ Hoveden,*'  says  the  Doctor, 
M whether  the  author  of  it  or  not,  has  this  lie,  and  so  has  Broropton, 
the  lying  abbot  of  JorvaL"  Ac.— Ec.  Hist.  ir.  203.  Poor  Brompton, 
however,  as  well  as  Hoveden,  copied  the  statement  from  the  excellent 
and  trust-worthy  annals  of  the  AbUt  Benedict. 
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of  the  tribute  which  he  would  have  to  pay.  a-n.  mi. 
The  matter,"  it  ia  said,  44  was  thus  settled,  and  ''  w J 
peace  was  declared  between  the  two  kings."* 

But  whatever  arrangements  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  may  have  been  thus  made,  it  seems  certain 
that  no  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of 
King  Henry  was  concluded  during  his  stay  in 
Ireland,  nor  till  some  years  after,  as  will  appear 
more  plainly  by  what  follows. 

To  continue  however  the  account  of  King  FmAin- 
Henry’s  proceedings  in  Ireland.  The  next  pas- 
sage  in  Hoveden’s  history,  after  that  last  quoted, 
contains  a list  of  the  four  archbishops  of  Ireland, 
and  of  twenty-eight  bishops,  their  suffragans 

• Lanigan,  Ec.  Hi*,  iv.  102.  GIrakL  Camb.  Hib.  Exp.  lib.  1. 
cap.  32. 

t Hera  again  wa  hare  Dr.  Lanigan  captiously  attacking  Hoveden's 
history  in  a moat  unworthy  way,  and  calling  the  list  of  our  bishoprics, 
as  given  by  him,  **  a wretched  catalogue,"  (Ec.  Hist,  ut  sup.)  because 
forsooth,  soma  of  the  names  are  very  " strange  and  unlike  the  Irish 
ones,**  and  because  he  is  M quite  incorrect"  in  making  the  number  of 
suffragan  secs  twenty-eight,  **  when  there  were  at  that  period  not 
fewer  than  thirty-four  such  sees.**  Rut  surely  the  Doctor  must  have 
known  that  there  are  preserved  various  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sees 
as  they  stood  about  that  period,  some  of  them  Irish,  some  foreign, 
and  scarcely  any  two  of  them  agreeing  as  to  the  number  and  names  { • 

and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  scarcely  well  settled  at  that  time. 

More  **  wretched  catalogues"  by  for  might  be  found  in  old  Roman 
Provincials,  as  Lanigan  himself  well  knew,  (rid.  his  Ec.  Hist.  hr.  344, 
and  the  Appendix  to  Dymmok's  tract  on  Ireland  in  vol.  2 of  TrmeU 
********  to  Inland,  printed  for  the  Irish  Archnological  Society.)  That 
a list  of  Irish  names  of  places  should  not  be  very  correctly  given,  even 
by  an  industrious  and  careful  English  writer,  is  any  thing  out  extra- 
ovdinanr.  The  list  however  in  question  is  not  Hovedea's,  but 
originally  given  by  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  theooe  taken  bf 
the  other.  We  may  observe  further  that  the  printed  test  of  this 
fisnediot  Bottom  many  dltemU  readings  in  the  copies  from  which  it 
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4.0.  1171.  concerningwhom  we  are  informed,  that  “all  these, 
’ as  well  archbishops  as  bishops,  received  Henry 
king  of  England,  and  his  heirs,  for  their  kings  and 
lords  for  ever;  which  they  also  confirmed  by 
their  wrritten  instruments.  And  as  soon  as  this 
had  been  arranged,  the  aforesaid  king  of  England 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  supreme  Pontiff 
Alexander,  with  a copy  of  the  letter  of  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  in  order  to  have  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  confirmed  to  himself  and  to 
his  heirs.  And  such  a settlement  was  accord- 
ingly made.  For  the  supreme  pontiff  did  by 
his  apostolic  authority  confirm  that  kingdom  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  and  appointed  them  to  be  for 
ever  the  kings  thereof.  Moreover  the  king, 
Struwed  a^out  ^ie  ^east  ^t.  Leonard,  sent  Nicholas  his 
forconr^  chaplain,  and  Ralph  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  a 
c^er^  together  with  the  archbishops  and 

SSri.  bishops  of  Ireland,  to  the  city  of  Cashel,  to  hold 


waa  taken,  tome  evidently  much  more  correct  than  those  from  which 
they  differ.  And  so  after  all  it  may  be  possible,  nay  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  strangeness  of  the  names  in  Hoveden  and  Benedict 
may  have  arisen  in  great  part  from  the  errors  of  transcribers. 
“ Who  could  understand,"  says  the  Doctor,  M what  were  such  seca 
as  Thuensi*”  Ac.  ? Write  the  word  however  as  it  is  even  in  the 
printed  Hoveden,  Thuencnsi t,  and  any  person  will  at  once  perceive 
that  it  is  only  an  improper  spelling  of  Duumtit,  (the  correct  Latin 
name  of  the  bishopric  of  Down,)  arising  from  the  copyist  having 
followed  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  being  thus  misled  with  regard  to 
the  orthography.  More  might  be  said  on  this  point,  but  it  is  needless. 
For  further  information  about  our  ancient  sees,  and  the  lists  of  them 
extant,  vid.  Appendix  Ho.  lx. 
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a council  there  for  the  enactment  of  ecclesiastical  ▲.  d.  mi. 
statutes.”*  1 * 1 

King  Henry  remained  at  Waterford  for  Bmej  mom 
fifteen  days,  that  is  to  the  2nd  of  November, 

1171,  as  he  had  arrived  in  that  city  on  th ew*® 
18th  of  the  preceding  month  of  October.  HehopHabij. 
then  proceeded  through  Lismore  and  Cashel  to 
Dublin,  44  and  there  he  stayed  from  the  feast  of 
St  Martin  to  the  first  day  of  Lent,”  (t.  e.  from 
the  11th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March  fol- 
lowing.) The  sacred  season  of  Christmas  he 
distinguished  by  unusual  festivities,  and  splen- 
didly entertained  such  of  the  Irish  princes  and 
nobles  as  were  then  in  Dublin  : the  place  where 
he  received  them  being  a sort  of  palace  con- 
structed of  wicker  work,  with  polished  twigs, 
after  the  Irish  fashion,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  erected  for  himself  near  the  present  College 
Green,  as  a temporary  residence  during  his  stay 
in  that  quarter.! 

The  king  gave  orders,  we  are  told,  for  holding  D»tw  of  the 
the  Council  of  Cashel  44  about  the  feast  of  St.  SSHSJ?** 
Leonard,”!  t.  *.  about  the  sixth  of  November, 
which  fell  in  the  nine  days  spent  by  him  on  the  cmm. 
way  between  Waterford  and  Dublin.  But  it  does 
not  seem  very  clear  whether  this  date  refers  to 
the  time  of  his  issuing  the  order,  or  the  time  at 
which  he  wished  the  council  to  be  held.  Com- 
• Hovtdoi  n>4  Botdlet,  ut  sup.  fib.  t Bated.  4b.  vt  cap. 
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Henry  II,  leaves  Dublin  for  Wexford,  [Book  IV. 

A.D.  1171.  paring  together  however  the  accounts  given  by 
the  different  original  authorities,  the  most  pro- 
bable view  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  Henry 
wished  the  council  to  be  held  about  the  sixth  of 
November,  and  for  this  purpose  despatched  his 
agents  from  Waterford  to  go  before  him  with 
the  Irish  prelates  to  Cashel,  in  order  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  synod  might  assemble  when 
he  himself  should  be  present  in  Cashel  on  his 
way  to  Dublin.  It  seems  however  that  the 
synod  in  question  was  not  held  until  early  in 
the  following  year  1172;  probably  because  it 
would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  have 
arranged  the  necessary  preliminaries  any  sooner.* 
Hen*7*s pro-  Having  remained  therefore  in  the  metropolis 

iJJJujSME  until  Ash  Wednesday,  he  then  removed  to  Wex- 
tCTniptcd  by  ford,  and  stayed  there  until  Easter.  “He  was 
niagemenu.  proposing,”  at  this  time,  “ to  go  with  his  army 
the  next  following  summer  to  reduce  under  his 

• M llovcdcn,  amidst  other  bungling,  telle  us,  that  it  was  held  while 
Henry  was  still  at  Waterford,  before  he  went  to  Dublin.  This  is 
truly  ridiculous."  Such  is  Dr.  Lanigan’s  comment,  (vol.  iv.  p.  205.) 
in  this  place.  The  • ridiculous  bungling"  is  however  not  Hovedcn’s. 
It  is  original  in  the  comment.  Hovcdcn  states  indeed,  that  Henry, 
while  at  Waterford,  sent  off  the  prelates  to  hold  the  council ; and  alio 
at  the  same  part  of  his  history,  that  he  sent  the  episcopal  deeds  of 
submission  received  from  these  prelates,  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  But  he  surely  docs 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  bull  was  issued  while  Henry  was  at  Water- 
ford ; nor  does  he  one  whit  more  necessarily  imply  that  the  council 
was  held  during  the  king's  stay  in  that  city.  Only  he  mentions  both 
the  council  and  th«  issuing  of  the  bull,  not  in  chronological  order, 
but  as  immediately  connected  with  the  matters  preliminary  to  each, 
which  he  was  then  recording. 
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power  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  refused  to 
come  and  appear  before  him,  and  he  would 
easily  have  vanquished  him,  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  set  out  in  such  haste  for  Normandy,”  * 
to  appear  before  the  pope’s  legates,  the  Cardinals 
Theodinus  and  Albertus,  who  came  to  arrange 
with  him  finally  the  disputes  between  himself 
and  the  pope,  connected  with  the  life  and  murder 
of  the  famous  Thomas  h Becket,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Henry's  departure  from  Ireland  took  place  on  mtdcptr- 
Easter  Monday,  (the  17th  of  April)  aj>.  H72. 

His  family  had  crossed  the  channel  on  the*.D.im. 
preceding  day,  Easter  Sunday,  “ but  the  king, 
through  respect  for  that  holy  day,  would  not 
put  to  sea  while  it  lasted ; but  on  the  morrow 
set  sail,  and  arrived  in  Wales  near  St.  David's.”!  Natan ono* 
Such  was  the  nature  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland, 
such  the  share  which  he  had  personally  in  the 
conquest  of  this  island.  No  battle  was  fought, 
no  blood  was  shed,  no  sword  was  drawn  when  he 
appeared  among  our  countrymen.  And  he  was 
received  by  their  princes  more  in  the  light  of  a 
protector  and  patron,  than  as  their  enemy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  among  the  fiSdom  a 
motives  which  induced  these  princes  to  submit 22] 
thus  readily  to  King  Henry's  authority,  one 
that  exercised  a very  considerable  influence  on 

• INned.  Ab.  p.  tt. 
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a.©,  hi*,  their  minds  was  the  hope  of  securing  something 
' of  better  order  and  tranquility  in  the  realm  by 
the  aid  of  his  power.  This  is  very  plainly 
asserted  by  a good  old  historian,  Radulphus  de 
Dice  to,  dean  of  London,  who  flourished  under 
King  John,  A.D.  1197.  He  observes*  that 
44  when  the  people  of  Ireland  saw  how  wholly  the 
mind  of  the  king  of  England  was  set  upon  the 
promoting  and  establishing  of  peace,  he  being 
one  that  neither  countenanced  evil  deeds  by  in- 
dulgent treatment,  nor  issued  hasty  sentence  of 
death  against  any  man,  summoned  by  his  edict 
they  came  to  meet  him,  suing  for  peace.  And 
as  there  had  been  among  them  no  publicly  con- 
stituted authority,  which  might  refuse  to  hold 
forth  to  them  under  any  circumstances  the  pro- 
mise of  impunity  from  the  terror  of  its  penalties, 
having  had  occasion  to  grieve  so  repeatedly  for 
the  deaths  of  their  fathers,  which  occurred  in 
their  mutual  slaughters,  they  transferred  to  him, 
and  conferred  on  him,  their  own  jurisdiction  and 
authority.  The  archbishops  and  bishopsobserving 
the  very  numerous  and  serious  errors  of  the  people 
entrusted  to  their  care,  especially  in  those  rules 
connected  with  marriage,  which  our  forefathers 
are  known  to  have  enacted,  give  promise  that  they 
would  firmly  embrace,  and  inviolably  execute,  the 
principles  in  regard  to  this  matter  which  were 
• YldL  HkU  JngL  Meriptoru  X per  Twyt&m  Load.  16S3*  oak  MS. 
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received  and  acted  on  in  England.  And  that  both  a.  *.  hit. 
realms  might  be  bound  together  by  similar  obser-  v ' 
vances  in  all  points,  they  all  universally,  with 
unanimous  consent,  common  agreement,  and  like 
readiness  on  the  part  of  all,  submit  themselves  to 
the  king’s  jurisdiction.”  This  author  we  see  re- 
presents the  lay  nobles  as  influenced  to  submis- 
sion by  the  hope  of  peace  and  improvement  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  prelates  by  the  prospect  of 
having  their  flocks  reduced  into  more  satisfactory 
order,  and  brought  about  to  adopt  a mode  of  life 
and  practice  in  matters  of  religion  more  ac- 
cordant with  their  own  views  on  the  subject. 


CHAP  VII. 

rsocssoiwei  or  tms  tmoD  or  cain-ivu  or  rors  axjuuiosm 

III.  — BIB  1STTBSA  on  TBS  STATS  OP  IBSLASD— ftOSMIMlOW  OV 
BODEB1C  O'COWOB—  DSATS  OF  VTSONOSOW,  ASP  OS  LAV ABACS 
O 'TOOLS. 

The  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  synod  Aowantof 
held  at  Cashel  by  order  of  King  Henry  EL,  are 
described  with  more  or  less  of  particularity  by  gw*  of 
the  different  authors  who  wrote  the  annals  of  Sfun. 
the  time  in  which  it  was  held.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  lived  at  that  period,  gives  the  most 
detailed  account  of  the  acts  passed  in  it,  “ in  the 
very  words,”  as  he  tells  us,  “ in  which  they  were 
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a.  ».  lin.  originally  published.**  They  are  prefaced  by  him 
1 ' with  the  following  observations.* 

u While  the  island  was  therefore  thus  silent 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  enjoying  a tranquil 
| calm,  the  monarch,  warmly  influenced  by  a 

strong  desire  to  magnify  the  honour  of  God's 

£££2*  Church,  and  the  worship  of  Christ,  in  those 
parts,  summoned  a council  of  the  entire  clergy 
of  Ireland  to  meet  at  Cashel.  Where,  (after 
that  the  enormities  and  filthy  practices  of  that 


* Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  briar  the  most  ftawos  author  who  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  of  Ireland.  He  flou- 
rished In  the  reign  of  Henry  1L,  and  his  work  on  the  invasion  is 
exceedingly  valuable ; although  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  some 
very  great  fkults.  It  is  written  In  a turgid  pompous  stvle,  and  dis- 
plays too  much  flattery  of  the  writer's  royal  patron,  King  Henry. 
l)r.  Lanigan  of  course  abuses  this  author  largely.  And  yet  to  him 
he  is  beholden  for  the  most  oorrect  account  remaining  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cashel  synod,  which  accordingly  he  introduces  word  for 
word  into  his  history.  The  next  best  account  is  Hovedcn's,  which 
also  he  has  inserted  in  his  work.  And  in  like  manner  the  most  cor- 
rect account  of  the  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  King 
Henry's  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  day,  Ac^  of  his  coming,  is  that  riven 
by  Hoveden,  (or  rather  Benedict  and  his  follower  Hoveden,)  which  is 
the  authority  referred  to  by  Lanigan  himself.  No  Irish  writer  has 
riven  a detailed  account  of  these  transactions.  And  yet  Lanigan 
blames  Ledwich  for  preferring  the  aooounts  of  English  authors  con- 
cerning the  Irish  adMrs  of  that  day,  to  those  written  by  the  Irish 
themselves.  "Any  thing  was  good  enough  for  him,  except  Irish 
documents,"  says  Lanigan.  The  English  however  are  they  woo  havo 
left  us  the  best  records  of  the  matters  here  treated  of. 

As  an  instance  of  the  unfoir  way  in  which  Innigan  attacks  Glral- 
dus,  it  may  be  noted,  that  he  accuses  him  of  being  "profoundly  igno- 

ina,"  because  he  alleges  the 

s ooe  argument  to  shew  that 
i rudiments  of  the  (kith.  These 
> by  Gixaldua,  were  originally  expressed 
t in  the  very  same  word*  by  the  great  flt.  Bernard.  Vid.  sup. 
p.  4ft,  and  Lanigan  hr.  MS. 


aus,  n may  oe  noun,  mat  ne  aocuses  nun  or  m 
rant  of  the  histonr  of  ecclesiastical  discipline," 
nonpayment  of  ttthea,  or  first  offerings,  as  ooe 
the  Irish  were  uninformed  in  the  rudiment 
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country  and  people  had  been  inquired  into,  and  a.d.  117s. 
enumerated  publicly,  and  also  carefully  com-  * 
mitted  to  writing  under  the  seal  of  the  bishop  of 
Lismore,  the  legate,  who  then  ranked  in  dignity 
above  the  rest  there  present,)  he  issued  several 
sacred  enactments,  which  are  still  on  record, 
concerning  the  marriage  contract,  the  payment 
of  tithes,  the  honouring  of  churches  with  due 
devotion  and  constant  attendance  at  them : la- 
bouring by  every  possible  means  to  reduce  the 
state  of  that  Church  to  the  model  of  the  Church 
of  England.”* 

After  this  introduction,  Giraldus  then  pro-  oinidua** 
ceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the  Synod 
and  its  proceeding.  “ In  the  year  therefore  of  pmSTS* 
our  Lord’s  incarnation,  1172,  being  the  first  year 
in  which  the  most  illustrious  king  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  triumphant  conqueror  of  Ireland,  pos- 
sessed dominion  in  that  island,  Christian  bishop 
of  Lismore,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see, 

Donatus  of  Cashel,  Laurence  of  Dublin,  and 
Catholicus  of  Tuam,  archbishops,  with  their 
suffragans  and  episcopal  brethren,  with  abbots 
also,  archbishops,  priors,  and  deans,  and  many 
other  prelates  of  rite  Irish  Church,  by  express 
order  of  the  triumphant  prince,  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Cashel  and  held  a council  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  Church’s  welfare, 

* Ok aid. Gusto HSb. Bxp, tor.  1. 00. S3 *34. 
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Enactments  of  the 

iiTi  and  bringing  her  condition  into  a better  form. 
* * 1 At  this  council  were  present,  commisioned  by 

the  king,  the  following  persons,  the  venerable 
Ralph,  abbot  of  Buldewas,  Ralph,  archdeacon  of 
LlandafF,  the  chaplain  Nicholas,  and  other  clerks 
and  commissioners  of  our  lord  the  king.  And 
the  statutes  of  the  council  were  subscribed,  and 
Acts  of  th*  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  king's  high- 
ness. 

i.  luutfo  L u In  the  first  place  it  was  enacted,  That  all 
to  maniac*.  tj10  faithful  throughout  Ireland,  desisting  from 
connections  with  their  near  relations  either  by 
kindred  or  affinity,  shall  contract  and  observe 
lawful  marriages. 

s.  concern-  II.  “ Secondly,  That  infants  shall  be  catechized 
frsyyfl*  [u  e.  their  godfathers  should  be  interrogated*] 
Saptfam.  at  the  church  doors,  and  baptized  in  the  holy 
font  in  the  baptismal  churches,  [t.e.  in  those 
where  baptisms  are  allowed  to  take  place.] 

*.  Payment  III.  “Thirdly,  That  all  the  faithful  of  Christ 
<*  tiihaa  shall  pay  tithes  of  their  cattle,  corn,  and  other 
produce,  to  the  church  of  their  own  parish. 

4.  Cbonh  IV.  44  In  the  fourth  place.  That  all  Church 
land*  and  lands,  and  property  connected  with  them,  shall 
be  entirely  free  from  the  exactions  of  all  lay 
ffiaSy  persons.  And  in  particular,  that  no  petty  kings, 
nor  earls,  nor  other  powerful  persons  in  Ireland, 
nor  their  sons  and  families  shall  exact  victuals 
• OoQkr,  Bo.  Hi*.  Book  *.  Lan.  It.  SIS. 
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and  hospitality  in  the  Church  demesnes,  as  has  a.  d.  i it*. 
been  customary ; nor  shall  they  presume  hence-  1 
forth  to  extort  them  by  force.  And  that  those 
detestable  contributions  which  are  levied  four 
times  in  the  year  on  the  farms  of  the  churches 
by  the  neighbouring  earls,  shall  for  the  future 
be  levied  no  more. 

V.  “In  the  Fifth  place,  That  in  case  of  ho-  *.  Tbtekr. 
micide  committed  by  laymen,  whenever  they  SnofulT* 
compound  with  their  enemies  for  the  offence,  Erie  in  cm» 
clergymen  who  are  their  relatives  shall  pay  no  * baitldd9t 
part  of  the  fine,  but  shall,  as  they  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  murder,  be  exempted  also  from 
having  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  money. 

VI.  “ Sixthly,  That  all  the  faithful  lying  in  c.  Ruieato 
sickness,  shall  make  their  will  with  becoming 
solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and  furfiim  in 
neighbours,  and  shall  divide  their  moveable  pro- 

perty,  supposing  them  to  have  wives  and  children, 
into  three  parts,  (debt  and  servants’  wages  having 
been  previously  deducted,)  so  as  to  leave  one 
part  for  the  children,  another  for  the  lawful  wife, 
the  third  for  the  person’s  own  obsequies.  And 
if  it  shall  happen  that  they  have  no  children 
lawfully  begotten,  let  the  property  be  divided 
into  two  moieties,  between  himself  and  his  wife. 

And  if  his  lawful  wife  be  dead,  they  should  be 
shared  between  himself  and  the  children. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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this  synod, 
and  why. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel.  [Book  IV. 

VIL  “ Seventhly,  That  due  care  be  taken  of 
the  obsequies  of  those  who  die  after  a good  con- 
fession, by  means  of  masses,  vigils,  [or  wakes] 
and  decent  burial. 

“Likewise,  That  all  divine  [or  spiritual]  mat- 
ters shall  for  the  future  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
be  regulated  after  the  model  of  Holy  Church, 
according  to  the  observances  of  the  Anglican 
Church.” 

This  is  the  whole  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  as  recorded  by  Giraldus. 
The  same  author  adds  immediately  after  that 
“the  primate  of  Armagh  [i. e.  Gelasius]  was 
not  then  present,  being  hindered  by  his  bodily 
infirmity  and  great  age,  but  that  afterwards  he 
came  to  Dublin,  and  evinced  a ready  compliance 
with  the  king's  desires  in  every  particular.” 
Giraldus  mentions  that  he  was  by  the  opinion  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  regarded  as  a per- 
son of  peculiar  sanctity ; and  he  also  informs  us 
that  it  was  his  practice  to  take  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  a white  cow,  whose  milk  was 
the  only  kind  of  food  that  he  made  use  of.  Gela- 
sius was  at  this  time  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  for 
we  are  told  that  he  was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year 
in  a.  d.  1174,  in  which  he  died,  after  an  active 
and  laborious  incumbency  of  thirty-eight  years.* 

• Lanigm  It.  290. 
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From  the  account  here  given  (from  Giraldus)  a.  d.  mt. 
of  the  acta  passed  at  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  we 
may  form  some  judgment  of  the  kind  of  Church  - 

reform  which  Henry  II.  was  minded  to  introduce 
into  Ireland.  Three  objects,  we  may  see,  were  ***•  ***** 
aimed  at  in  those  acts.  1.  The  first,  but  least 
important,  was  the  enforcement  of  more  strict 
regularity  and  order,  according  to  Church  rules, 
in  religious  rites,  viz.: — those  of  baptism,  holy 
matrimony,  and  burial.  And  to  these  the  first, 
second,  and  seventh  acts  of  the  synod  referred. 

2.  The  second,  and  most  important  end  aimed 
at,  was  the  exaltation  and  enriching  of  the  clergy, 
with  a view,  as  it  seems,  of  gaining  their  support 
for  the  cause  of  their  new  monarch,  under  whose 
benign  influence  such  ample  provision  was  made 
for  their  comforts.  And  this  end  was  abundantly 
promoted  by  the  tenor  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  enactments.  3.  The  third  object  pro- 
moted by  the  synod  was  the  bringing  of  the  Irish 
Church  into  closer  alliance  and  more  intimate 
union  with  the  Church  of  Borne,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
was  the  tendency  of  the  (latter  clause  of  the 
seventh,  or  as  it  should  rather  be  reckoned,  the) 
eighth  statute  of  the  synod,  which  enjoined  the 
adoption  of  the  Englisn  mode  of  arranging  the 
various  offices  and  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
instead  of  the  rules  derived  from  their  fore- 
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fathers,  by  which  the  practice  of  the  Irish  in 
such  matters  had  previously  been  regulated.  * 

In  illustration  of  the  act  relating  to  baptism, 
an  old  English  chronicler  mentions  curious  irre- 
gularities connected  with  it,  as  having  prevailed 
before  the  Synod  of  Cashel.  44  In  that  council,” 
says  the  writer  Alluded  to,  f 44  they  made  a de- 
cree, and  enjoined  by  the  pope’s  authority,  that 
children  should  be  baptized  in  Church  in  the 


• The  old  English  translation  of  Girnblus  Cambrvnsls,  MS.  In  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  renders  the  8th  Act  of  the  Cashel 
Synod  in  such  a way  an  to  make  it  appenr  to  refer  to  the  government 
and  discipline.  rather  than  to  the  rilu:»t  of  the  Church.  In  connection 
with  (hka  remark  on  the  subject  by  the  present.  A rrhdoacnn  (Stopford ) 
of  Meath.  is  worth  noticing  here.  “ It  has  been  supposed,"  he  ohserves, 
“that  the  object  of  thin  canon  was  to  establish  the  Roman  ritual — 
strangely  enough,  seeing  that  in  the  English  Church  at  that  time 
•very  diuccsc  »ai  entitled  to  have  its  own  liturgy  : — Cvuturfudo  /.'c- 
rlrtar  terra  nda  til  in  jaiiiriit  ....  item  in  merit  . . . non  hnnen 
in  did  nit  ttffiriit : tiam  in  rit  ijUtrUltrl  J-'.re/etia  terra!  tttam  mntnrfu- 
dittem." — Lyrdwood,  p.  102,  note  f.  i Yid.  the  Irish  Kcrlethttlintl 
Journal  for  January,  1 8 if*,  p.  *295.)  It  is  certain  however,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel  strenuous  exertions  were  made  use  of  to 
abolish  the  various  older  forms  of  services,  and  produce  uniformity 
by  introducing  “ one  Roman  office."  Further,  whatever  differences 
may  have  existed  in  different  dioceses,  yet  the  Order  of  Service  («*- 
rundum  utum  Sa r urn)  composed  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  a.d. 
1078 — IfKtf,  was  that  generally  adopted  throughout  the  British  isles 
in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  Ireland  as  the  “English  Order  of  Divine  Service,"  so 
called,  not  from  the  language  in  which  it  w as  composed,  for  it  was  of 
course  in  Latin,  but  from  the  country  where  it  had  been  drawn  up. 
See  tire  notice  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Galway,  given  in  Book  vi.  chap.  i.  infra. 
On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Cashel  Act  to  abolish  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  Irish 
rites  and  services,  and  replace  them  by  the  general  use  of  Roman  or 
English  forms, 
t Job.  Bromton.  an.  1171. 
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name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  a.d.  im. 

Holy  Ghost,  and  they  enjoined  that  this  should 

be  performed  by  the  priests.  For  before  this  it 

was  customary  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  as 

soon  as  the  child  was  born,  for  the  father,  or  any 

one  else,  to  plunge  it  thrice  in  water,  or  in  milk, 

if  it  were  the  child  of  a rich  person ; and  uftor- 

wards  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  out 

that  water  or  milk  in  their  sewers  or  other 

common  places.”  Tl.o  truth  of  this  statement 

has  however  been,  by  a late  writer,  strenuously  iruhdmw. 

denied/  . . , , . _ 

The  law  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  had 
been  partly  anticipated  in  the  Council  of  lvells,  tithasmueh 
twenty  years  previously ; and  even  several  cen-  ^ 
turies  before  that  time  in  the  most  ancient  towthi. 
canons  of  the  Irish  Church  which  are  extant.* 

But  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  appear  to 
have  been  not  much  attended  to,  and  the  custom 
of  paying  tithes  had  prevailed  very  little  in  Ire- 
land before  the  arrival  of  the  English  ; “ very 
many,”  says  an  old  author,  " never  paid  tithes, 
nor  knew  whether  they  ought  to  be  paid  and 

• Lanlgan  (hr.  21 1,215)  speaks  of  Bromton*s 
as  M an  atrocious  lie,  base  stuff”  Ac.i  jet  it  seems 
the  story  was  without  any  true  foondatioa.  Horeden  appswuto 
allude  to  the  same  thing  in  his  mode  of  mentioning  the  Cartel  decree 

about  baptism;  tor  he  says  it  was  ordered  U»at  this  riwshould  be  la 

dean  wateJ/*  and  " that  it  should  be  done  by  the  nrtMts. 

t Marlene,  Thesaur.  Nor.  A neodot.  Tom.  4,  ooL  IS  ; and  Villaa- 
ltera*s  Opp.  &.  Patridi. 

x Job.  Bremtoc,  utsup.  Inn.  hr.  2S4. 
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A*  d.  iiTi.  tome  even  go  to  far  as  to  deny  that  the  practice 
v had  obtained  at  all  in  the  country  until  it  was 
introduced  by  English  influence. 

Koit  on  tb*  The  eighth  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel  is  the 

St^GMbai  ear^est  enactrae,lt  upon  record  in  our  branch  of 
synod.  the  Church,  containing  any  sort  of  general  order 
for  promoting  uniformity  of  any  kind  in  divine 
offices  throughout  the  island,  and  it  is  of  course 
the  first  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  offices 
and  practices  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  should 
be  made  to  agree  with  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  been  stated  however,  though 
perhaps  incautiously,  that  this  and  the  other 
decrees  of  the  same  synod  u were  disregarded  by 
the  Irish  clergy  and  people,  who  looked  only  to 
. their  own  ecclesiastical  rules,  as  if  the  Synod  of 
JSSSL*  Cashel  had  never  been  held.*  • This  may  have 
been  the  case  in  some  parts;  for  it  is  only  natu- 
iai wSSl  ral  to  suppose  that  the  new  decrees,  originating 
so  far  as  they  did  in  English  influence,  would  be 
unpopular  with  a large  portion  of  a people  so 
much  attached  to  old  habits,  and  to  the  customs 
of  their  own  country,  as  the  Irish  have  always 
been.  But  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  enacted 
as  those  decrees  were  by  a synod  comprehending 
among  its  members  the  archbishops  and  other 
prelates  of  three  at  least  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  they  were,  or  could  have  been,  alto* 

• Inalfoa  It.  SIT. 
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gether  neglected.  And  it  appears  much  more  *■>.  nn. 
natural  and  reasonable  to  believe  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  authorities  which  had  introduced 
them,  they  came  by  degrees,  however  slowly,  to 
regulate  the  religious  offices  and  practices  of  the 
people  generally  throughout  the  country. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Irish  Christians  of  the  char«« 
twelfth  century  by  the  English  and  Romish  jggff ^ 
writers  of  that  age,  we  may  see  from  the  pre-  jSahChwwh 
ceding  pages  that  some  of  them  were  trivial,  p^iod. 
others  more  serious,  if  true.  It  seems  exceed* 
ingly  probable  that  there  was  much  in  the  state 
of  the  Irish  Church  at  that  day  which  might 
afford  to  the  writers  referred  to,  an  occasion  for 
deserved  censure.  But  it  seems  also  likely  that 
an  unhappy  feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  Irish 
led  these  writers  in  some  instances  to  adopt,  on 
uncertain  rumour  and  hearsay,  opinions  about 
Ireland,  injurious  to  the  character  of  its  people, 
and  not  always  sufficiently  warranted  by  facts.0 

Further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
these  charges  as  we  proceed  with  this  part  of  nseiodwtth 

• Still  It  la  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
Invasion  an  awfal  extent  at  disorder,  profligacy,  and  barbarism,  had 
overspread  this  oountry.  The  unanimous  and  consistent  testimony 
of  the  many  respectable  ancient  writers  who  have  borne  witness  to 
this  feet,  (S.  Bernard,  Anselm,  Innftmno,  Giraldna,  Hoveden,  Bene- 
dict, Branton,  the  prelates  in  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  fee.,  *&,)  can 
neither  be  contradicted  nur  evadeiL— VkL  JJngaid,  Hist.  BocL  Land. 

1§1*  *0.  S.p.97. 
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a.  d.  ii7>:  our  narrative.  Meanwhile  in  connection  with 
theobwr.  them,  we  may  notice  here  a very  curious  abuse 
relating  to  the  observance  of  Easter,  which  is 
charged  on  said  to  have  prevailed  before  the  Conquest  in 
}{££*rthenl  Armagh  and  other  parts  of  Ulster.  “ The  peo- 
ple of  this  province,”  says  William  of  Newburgh, 
44  are  described  as  having  been  heretofore  super- 
stitious beyond  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in 
their  mode  of  observing  Easter.  For  as  I have 
been  informed  by  a certain  venerable  bishop  of 
that  nation,  they  used  to  suppose  that  they  did 
service  to  God  in  collecting  together  all  the 
year  round,  by  plunder  and  robbery,  provisions 
to  be  consumed  on  the  most  profuse  entertain- 
ments, at  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival,  as  if  in 
honour  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection.  And  there 
was  a sharp  contention  among  them,  lest  one 
should  be  surpassed  by  another  in  these  absurdly 
extravagant  preparations  of  dishes.”*  This 
abuse  however,  our  author  informs  us,  was  dis- 
continued after  the  Invasion. 

Pope  Alex-  To  return  to  the  Synod  of  Cashel.  Some 
t*me  after  lt  had  been  held,  King  Henry,  as  we 
bull  of  are  informed,  sent  to  Rome,  to  Pope  Alexander 
IIL,  (who  succeeded  to  Adrian  in  a.d.  1159,)  a 
copy  of  the  decrees  that  had  been  passed  in  it, 
together  with  the  letter  that  had  been  drawn  up 

* Gull.  Ncubr.  do  Reb.  Angl.  Par.  1610,  pp,  302,  303.  Thia 
author  vu  born  a.d.  1136,  and  flouriahed  to  a.d.  1198. 
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in  the  possession  of  Ireland . 

there,  relative  to  the  “ enormities,"  &&,  then  a.d.  mt. 
practised  in  Ireland.0  He  also  sent  to  the  same  w 
pope  a copy  of  the  deeds  of  submission  to  him* 
self,  as  king  and  lord  of  the  newly-acquired 
island,  which  he  had  received  from  its  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  And  the  pontiff  “ by  his 
apostolic  authority  confirmed  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  deeds  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Ireland."  The  confirmatory  bull  issued  on 
this  occasion  by  Pope  Alexander,  (which  is  still  uS  A 
extant,  t)  was  soon  afterwards  publicly  read  in 
Ireland,  at  an  episcopal  synod  convened  for  the  *.».  mi?  ' 
purpose,  at  which  was  also  read  the  bull  of  Pope 

* The  transmission  to  Rome  of  the  decree*  peseed  at  Cashel  l* 
stated  to  hare  taken  place,  by  Lanigan,  It.  117,  though  in  a rather 
guarded  way.  I cannot  And  such  a fact  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
authorities,  and  I am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  Lanigan  must 
have  taken  it  from  a misconception  as  to  Hovcdcn's  meaning  in  the 
place  in  question. 

As  to  the  sending  to  Rome  of  the  letter  about  the  enormities  and 
lewd  practices  of  Ireland,  although  the  circumstance  be  not  men- 
tioned in  Hovoilen’s  brief  account,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  any 
reasonable  mind  that  such  letter  did  go,  a*  Giraldus  states.  Lanigan 
Indeed  speaks  of  the  whole  thing,  even  to  the  very  penning  of  this 
letter,  as  a fabrication,  or  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  **  a silly  tale  of  a 
lying  faction,**  (hr.  SOS.)  He  admits  however  that  Henry  did  send  to 
Rome  (a*  may  be  concluded,  according  to  him,  from  the  brief  of 
Alexander  III.)  •*  a certain  account  of  Irish  practices,  such  as  might 
induce  the  pope  to  favour  his  views,**  (ib.  2)7.)  But  as  he  gives  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  denying  that  such  a letter  as  that  in  question 
was  drawn  up  at  Cashel  and  forwarded  to  Rome,  his  statement  must 
go  for  nothing,  and  be  regarded  only  as  one  instance  of  many  in  which 
nis  peculiar  system  has  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  quarrel  with  the 
facts  of  history,  as  ruoocded  by  the  bast  authors. 

t VU.  Appx.  No.  xiL 
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a.9.  util  Adrian,  issued  some  years  before.  And  thus 
w both  these  important  documents  at  length  re- 
ceived, in  a public  and  authoritative  manner,  the 
regular  and  solemn  sanction  of  the  chief  gover- 
nors of  the  Irish  Church. 

Ginidw'a  The  following  original  account  of  the  trans- 
actions  here  recorded,  (taken  from  the  old  Eng- 
eMdtapttt  lish  version  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  *)  appears 
worthy  of  being  set  before  the  reader.  “ Thegh 
gyHw  y*.  kyn gew  saith  our  author,  “ wer  wel  longe  yn 
wmkm  grete  miserye  and  grete  anguyshe  thregh  hys 
sonnes  as  hyt  ys  to  fore  ytold  natheles  amonge 
other  nedes  he  ne  foryet  nat  hys  Irland  he  lete 
take  the  lettres  that  was  ymade  yn  the  Consaylle 
of  Casshele  of  the  unclene  lyf  and  the  horyble 
synnes  that  the  folk  of  Irland  lyvedon  yn  other- 
wyse  than  crysten  men  oght  lyven  and  the  let- 
tres al  ensealed  as  thay  wer  he  sent  by  his  mes- 
sagers  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  the  Pope  Alyx- 
sander  that  than  was  and  thar  he  dydde  the 
purchase  that  by  auctoryte  of  the  pope  and  by 
hys  consent  was  to  hym  y granted  the  lord- 

* MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  E.  S,  31;  and 
again  F.  4, 4.  Thaaa  two  M §®„  which  1 hiw  uaed  in  making  the 
above  extract,  appear,  aa  stated  in  the  text,  to  have  been  penned  in 
the  beginning  or  the  sixteenth  century.  One  is  however  much  mote 
antiquated  in  style  and  expressions  than  the  other,  and  then  an 
many  different  readings  observable  between  both  in  every  page. 
They  form  part  of  the  Ussher  Collection  of  M88.  I had  thought  of 
adding  an  Interpretation  of  the  old  expressions  used  in  this  passage, 
but  for  want  of  space  must  lean  that  as  an  exercise  for  the  reader. 
The  general  aseaning,  however,  will  be  plain  enough,  even  to  parsons 
of  very  indents  Information,  turn  the  pteosiilng  narrative. 
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shype  of  the  land  and  y*  land  folke  that  crysten  nn. 

shold  be  and  al  clene  was  out  of  ryght  reule  of  ' 

crystendome  and  ryght  byleve  to  bryngen  yn  to 
ryght  lawe  of  holy  Chyrch  yn  the  maner  of  Eng- 
land That  pryvelege  forth  wyth  an  other  that 
rather  was  purchased  of  y!  Pope  Adrian  that 
was  to  fore  Alexander  was  y sent  over  yn  to 
Irlande  by  Nychole  pryour  of  Walyngeford  and 
Wyllyam  Aldelmes  sone  and  was  aconsaylle  of 
al  the  clergye  of  Irlande  y gaddered  to  gyddre 
at  Waterford  ther  the  pryveleges  y shewed  and 
y radde  solerapnelyth  to  fore  ham  and  y granted 
heghly  by  consentement  of  al  the  coxnynes  The 
forme  of  thay  pryveleges  as  thay  wer  endyted  yn 
the  court  of  Rome  a latyne  ne  myght  I nat 
comly  setten  in  Englyshe  and  y'fore  I hyt  lev® 
hot  the  meste  streynth  ys  thys  whan  the  pope 
Adryan  hadde  herd  opynly  the  evyle  lyf  and 
y®  synfule  that  y*  folk  of  Irland  ladden  wors 
than  wyld  bestes  and  out  of  constytucione  of 
holy  Chyrche  and  ryght  byleve  he  granted  the 
kynge  that  he  shold  yn  to  Irland  wend  for  to 
addresse  and  sprede  y*  terrenes  of  holy  Chyrch 
for  to  wythstond  and  lete  the  rayne  of  syn  for 
to  amend  the  lyther  thewes  and  sette  ye  good 
for  to  multiply  relygyon  of  crystendome  so  that 
it  war  wyrshyp  to  God  and  helth  to  the  soules 
and  ye  folke  of  y*  londe  manshyply  him  shold 
up  take  and  worthly  as  lorde  save  ryghtes  of 
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A.*  liTi.  holy  Chyrche  unwemed  and  to  Seynt  Petyr  and 
' ' y«  holy  modyr  chyrche  of  Rome  of  every  houa  a 

pany  to  rent  ayer yn  Irland  as  yn  England  Thys 
pry  velege  was  y purchased  of  y«  Pope  Adryan 
and  a clerk  hyt  purchased  that  sette  Jhon  of 
Salusbury  and  the  pope  by  the  same  clerk  sent 
to  the  kynge  a gulden  rynge  yn  name  of  seysyne 
of  the  lond  the  pope  Alexandre  next  aftyr  him 
confermed  that  same  yift,”  &c. 
obMrvfttkm  At  what  time  the  English  version  of  Giraldus 
ofinforaS?  fr°m  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  was  first 
given  to  the  public,  it  seems  not  easy  to  deter- 
tSwiriah  mine : but  the  manuscript  from  which  the  pas- 
gyS*  j*  sage  is  here  copied,  was  written  sometime  about 
pooptoSt  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ue.  a few 
thkiiM.  years  after  a.d.  1500.  This  English  version  was, 
we  may  suppose,  the  most  popular  form  in  which 
the  English  people  generally,  and  in  particular 
such  of  them  as  did  not  understand  the  Latin 
tongue,  were  supplied  with  information  relative 
to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  their  own  princes, 
and  the  character  of  the  Irish  people,  civil, 
moral,  and  religious,  before  the  Invasion.  They 
were  given  thus  to  understand,  as  we  see  from 
the  passage  here  quoted,  that  as  to  civility  and 
morals,  the  old  Irish  were  in  a state  of  the  lowest 
degradation,  leading  an  “unclene  and  evyle  lyf,w 
defiled  with  “ horyble  synnes,”  so  that  they  were 
even  * wors  than  wyld  bestes and  as  for  their 
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doctrine  and  discipline,  they  were  nothing  better  a a.  nn. 
in  respect  of  these,  being  44  clene  out  of  ryght 
reule  of  crystendome  and  ryght  byleve,”  heeding 
not  the  44  ryght  lawe  of  holy  Chyrch,”  but  en- 
tirely out  of  her  44  constytucione  all  which 
latter  expressions  mean,  that  however  the  leaven 
of  Romish  influence  may  have  spread  through 
the  prelates  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
before  the  Invasion,  the  general  body  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  had  not  been  as  yet 
imbued,  in  any  satisfactory  degree,  with  a spirit 
of  respectful  deference  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
love  for  her  doctrines  and  practices,  or  obedience 
to  her  canon  law. 

The  annalists  of  the  times  at  present  under  Notion  Uw 
our  notice  do  not  explicitly  inform  us  whether  SSSf***' 
the  deeds  of  submission,  given  to  King  Henry 
by  the  Irish  prelates,  were  conveyed  to  Rome  by  vfiir,  und 
the  same  hands  that  brought  thither  the  official 
letter  on  the  state  of  Ireland  from  the  Synod  of 
Cashel;  yet  their  expressions  appear  to  intimate 
that  they  were  sent  at  different  times ; the  for- 
mer, while  Henry  was  still  at  Waterford,  or 
immediately  after ; the  other  of  course  at  some 
subsequent  period  after  the  transactions  at  Cashel 
had  been  concluded.  Be  that  however  as  it  may, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  brief  which 
Alexander  addressed  to  Henry  on  receipt  of  the 
former  communication,  (conveying  the  deeds  of 
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A degree  of  Secret  Intriguing 

a.».  i its.  submission  of  the  prelates,)  was  the  well  known 
' one  originally  published  by  Giraldus  Cambrensi s, 
and  at  a later  period  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  which 
is  also  given  to  the  reader  in  another  part  of  the 
present  work.* 

Aecrfafat  The  letter  drawn  up  in  the  Synod  of  Cashel 
dgprwM*  relative  to  “ the  filthy  lewdness”  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  would  undoubtedly  be  a most  inte- 
ffr1!!?0""*  resting  document  to  study,  could  we  possibly 
SSy.  obtain  a sight  of  its  contents.  But  unfortunately 
it  has  never  been  published,  and  is  probably  not 
extant.  Indeed  with  regard  not  only  to  it,  but 
all  the  proceedings  connected  with  it,  there 
seems  observable  a kind  of  intriguing  secrecy 

* VJd.  Appendix  No.  xiL  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  this 
boll  of  Pope  Alexander,  although  originally  published  by  Giraldus,  is 
not  now  to  be  found  in  the  printed  copies  of  his  work  on  the  Conquest 
of  Ireland.  It  was  however  extracted  from  that  work  by  the  old 
historian  John  Ross,  or  Rous,  of  Warwick,  who  inserted  it  in  his 
HiUeria  Return  Anglm,  (Oxoo.  1716,  p.  171.)  where  it  may  still  be 
seen.  But  the  printed  text  of  Giraldus  is  evidently  corrupt  at  the 
place  in  question,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Archbishop  Ussher  in  his 
lyHog e,  Recetme  ad  No.  47,  p.  153,  (DubL  1633.)  Ussher  in  the 
same  place  gives  the  Latin  text  as  corrected  by  himself  from  two 
MSB.  copies  of  Giraldus,  which  I doubt  not  were  those  two  already 
mentioned  as  contained  in  the  MB.  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
VkL  p.  536  sup.  In  the  text  as  corrected  from  those  MBS.,  the  sense 
and  order  is  certainly  restored ; but  the  bull  of  Alexander  is  still 
wanting,  as  the  translator  expressed  his  inability  to  give  the  document 
In  English,  and  contented  himself  by  inserting  the  purport  of  H. 
The  deficiency  is  however  supplied  oy  John  Ross  in  the  place  re- 
ferred to.  Could  Roes  have  riven  a wrong  reference  to  the  work 
from  which  he  took  the  said  bull?  Or  does  the  Cknmem  Giraidi 
Ctmhrmm  from  which  ha  quotes,  necessarily  imply  the  Hibernia 
Eepugmmtm  (lib.  S.  cap.  6,)  as  understood  by  Umbm  in  the  passage 
wftned  to— Vid.  Las.  hr.  M. 
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little  indicative  of  honest  integrity  of  purpose,  a.  o.  his. 
Considering  however  all  the  circumstances  of  v 
the  case,  and  the  characters  of  those  who  were 
some  of  the  chief  actors  in  them,  we  need  not 
wouder  at  the  appearance  of  a feature  so  natural 
among  them.  Neither  the  document  in  question, 
nor  the  general  proceedings  of  the  synod,  were 
things  very  convenient  to  be  submitted,  at  that 
time,  to  the  notice  of  the  Irish  public.  Had  they 
been  made  acquainted  with  a specific  statement 
of  their  “ horyble  sinnes,”  very  undesirable  con- 
sequences might  have  resulted  to  interfere  with 
the  royal  and  papal  plans  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland,  with  the  negotiations  of  the  English 
king  and  the  Irish  prelates.  And  had  they 
been  allowed  a voice  in  the  resolutions  framed 


at  Cashel,  they  would  no  doubt  have  raised  a 
troublesome  and  formidable  resistance  against 
measures  that  encroached  so  extensively  on  their 
ancient  liberties,  as  did  those  that  were  there  ^ ^ 
enacted.  And  therefore  it  was  that  on  this  oc-  utty  txeio- 
casion,  contrary  to  the  old  constitution  of  the 
“great  councils”  of  Ireland,  the  laity  were  for  the 
first  time  excluded  from  a share  in  deliberations 


in  which  they  had  a special  concern.  If  any  lay- 
men were  present  at  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  they 
must  have  been  only  some  of  the  “commissioners  contrary  to 
of  our  lord  the  king whereas  in  earlier  times,  jjj 
from  the  most  ancient  period  of  Irish  Church  his-  rach  cam. 
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*.».  1171  tory,  down  to  the  Invasion,  the  secular  princes  of 
* u the  country  had  always  co-operated  with  her  eccle- 

siastical rulers  in  proceedings  of  this  kind;  kings, 
dukes,  and  other  illustrious  laymen  arranging  in 
• concert  with  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates, 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
as  well  as  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Irish  people.* 
And  even  at  a later  period,  subsequently  to  the 
Invasion,  the  same  ancient  form  of  the  great 
council  or  parliament  was  still  preserved,  and 
still  exercised  in  some  degree  its  original  autho- 
rity and  privileges. 

Account  of  Not  to  dwell  however  here  on  this  point,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe,  that  although  we  have 
«r  Pope  not  a copy  of  the  letter  drawn  up  at  Cashel  about 
the  state  of  Ireland,  yet  we  have  still  remaining 
copies  of  three  very  curious  letters  of  Pope 
this  tea.  Alexander,  written  all  on  the  same  day,  and 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  above-men- 
tioned epistle.  These  letters  are  dated  the  20th 
of  September,  and  although  the  year  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  must  have  been  a.d.  1172,  in  which 
the  Synod  of  Cashel  was  held.  They  are  ad- 

• Vld.  rap.  p.  4*5.  The  M8.  E.l,  10,  in  the  MS.  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  contain*  various  ancient  Irish  annals  which  state  tho 
same  feet;  mentioning  that  in  the  council  held  at  **XfeU,”  in  a.d.  1)5), 
under  Christian,  the  pope's  legate,  there  were  present  bishops,  abbots, 
kings,  iuktt,  and  noiles  (mojnres  natu)  of  Ireland.  In  one  place 
where  this  entry  occurs,  a note  in  lTssher*s  handwriting  marks  as  the 
original  authority  for  It,  "tho  ancient  records  of  the  Cathedral 

Church  of  the  lloly  Trinity,  Dublin.** 
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dressed  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  to  Henry  IL,  »-  in* 
and  to  the  Irish  nobles,  respectively  ; and  they  ' 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  papal  policy  of 
that  day  towards  Ireland,  as  well  as  upon  the 
general  views  of  the  different  parties  in  whose 
hands  the  destiny  of  our  country  was  then, 
humanly  speaking,  placed.  The  matter  of  each 
is  prudently  selected  in  such  a way  as  to  con- 
ciliate the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suggest  to  that  party  such 
considerations  as  might  prove  useful  for  pro- 
moting the  pope’s  designs  in  reference  to  the 
country.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  re- 
ferring briefly  to  the  contents  of  each  one  of 
these  important  documents.0 

• These  extraordinary  compositions  of  Pope  Alexander  hare  been 
preserved  in  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  or  “ Little  Black  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  of  England,  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  King's 
Remembrancer,'*  from  which  they  were  copied  for  Archbishop  Ussher, 
and  are  still  to  be  seen,  superscribed  in  his  handwriting,  in  the  M8. 

E.  3. 8.  fol.  163,  of  the  Manuscript  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

They  were  subsequently  printed  in  that  splendid  and  important  col- 
lection, the  new  Edition  of  Rymcr*s  Faziera,  Lond.  1816.  Clark,  and 
Holbrooke,  tom.  i.  p.  46.  How  such  important  documents  hare  come 
to  be  so  strangely  neglected,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  Yet  neither  Giraldus 
Cambrensls,  nor  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  nor  any  of  the  authors  of 
the  subsequent  age,  hare  any  mention  of  them.  It  would  seem  that  It 
was  not  considered  desirable  at  Ant  to  publish  them,  and  that  they 
were  thus  allowed  to  slumber  in  obscurity.  Why  they  wore  not  ^iren 
In  Ussher*s  Syllote  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  the  reason  be,  that  the 
copies  of  them  did  not  come  under  the  observation  of  that  author 
until  the  SvUoge  was  already  published.  For  the  letters  in  full,  rid. 

Appendix,  Nos.  xi'i.  xiv.  xr. 

Pope  Alenndf.'s  letters  relating  to  Ireland  appear  to  have  boss 
destined  uufort'in attf.r  to  meet  with  an  undeserved  obscurity.  In  a 
farmer  note  we  had  Just  observed  bow  the  important  brief  cootoning 
VOL.  II.  L 
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a. d.  117s.  In  the  first — which  is  addressed  “to  the  vene- 
n^e  brethren,  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore, 
theooe  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  Gelasius,  archbishop 
HHrw”tir  Armagh,”  and  the  other  archbishops  and 
tht  bhhopt  bishops  of  Ireland — the  pope  mentions  to  them 
rfWlni  that  he  had  learned  from  their  letter  and  from 
other  sources,  how  shockingly  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  overrun  with  vices,  “ setting  at  nought 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.”  He  further  tells  them  that  he  is 
heartily  glad  and  exceedingly  thankful  to  God 
for  granting  such  a noble  victory  and  triumph  to 

Adrian'!  boll  was  rescued  from  per! thing  by  the  instrumentality  of 
John  Row  of  Warwick.  Besides  this  brief  however,  and  the  three 
letters  now  brought  before  the  reader's  notice,  there  is  a fifth  epistle 
of  the  same  pope,  relating  to  Irish  affairs,  still  extant,  but  involved  in 
great  mystery.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  by  some  mistake  among  a 
collection  of  letters,  by  popes  and  others,  relating  to  Frmek  affairs, 
belonging  to  the  Library  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  8t.  Victor,  Paris, 
whereby  it  came  to  be  published,  with  the  rest  of  that  collection,  in 
Duchcsue's  Hittorur  Francvrmm  Scriptoret,  (tom.  4.  p.  657,  a.  b. 
Lot.  Par.  1641,  Kp.  ociiv. ; rid.  also  p.  557  ib. ) and  thence  in  the 
Concilia  of  Labbe  and  Cossart,  (tom.  x.  col.  1857.)  and  Hardouin. 

This  last  epistle  of  Pope  Alexander  is  curious  and  worth  inspection. 
It  is  entitled—**  Concerning  the  holding  of  a Council  there,"  ».  e.  in 
Ireland,  it  being  addressed  “ To  the  illustrious  king  of  the  Irish.** 
This  king  must  have  been  Rodcric  O'Conor.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  explain  various  other  points  alluded  to  in  the  said  epistle  j as  It  is 
penned  in  a style  of  obscurity  that  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
except  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  intentional ; the  pope  hinting 
throughout  at  various  circumstances,  apparently  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  our  writers  have  told  us  nothing  such  as  a council 
held  in  Ireland  by  authority  of  the  king,  and  oy  the  pope's  sub- 
deacon O.  j on  embassy  of  the  abbot  of  Mellifont  to  Rome,  with  a 
letter  from  the  Irish  king  to  the  pope,  Ac.  This  letter  of  Alexander's 
being  rather  rare,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  j but  as  I have  been  able 
to  throw  no  light  on  it,  I have  thought  it  useless  to  introduce  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  text.  See  Appendix  Ko.  xvL 
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his  dearly  beloved  son  in  Christ,  the  illustrious  a.  d.  im. 
king  of  England  5 a prince  who,  u touched  to  1 * 1 

the  heart  by  a divinely  inspired  influence,0  was  Ak^ 
led  to  undertake  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  aaSr»tq£> 
Ireland,  a people  “ barbarous,  uncouth,  undig-  jJjJtLdSr 
ciplined,  untamed,  ignorant  of  the  law  of  God,0  th • Oo»* 
and  defiled  by  M abominable  lewdness.0  But  he 
hopes  that  by  the  power  of  Henry,  and  their  co- 
operation, a reform,  of  which  some  symptoms 
were  already  discernable,  would  shortly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  And  he  therefore  urges 
them  to  be  very  zealous  in  supporting  a monarch 
who  was  so  “ magnificent  a personage,  and  so 
truly  devout  a son  of  the  Church,0  and  that 
they  should  assist  him  to  the  best  of  their  power 
in  retaining  possession  of  the  country,  and  adopt- 
ing measures  for  resisting  the  prevalence  of 
crime:  and  also  that  if  any  of  the  kings,  princes, 
or  other  people  of  the  country,  should  attempt  to  imut m t© 
act  in  opposition  to  the  oath  of  fealty  they  had  SEJSl 
made  to  King  Henry,  they,  the  bishops  of  the 
Church,  were  first  to  admonish  him  concerning 
his  offence,  and  then,  if  their  admonition  were 
unheeded,  to  visit  him  with  the  terrors  of  eccle- 
siastical censures.  Finally,  at  the  close,  the 
prudent  pontiff  suggests  to  them  a cogent  motive 
to  induce  them  heartily  to  co-operate  in  this 
cause.  Be  sure,  says  he,  that  you  * execute  our 
commands  with  diligence  and  earnestness,  that 

\ 
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k.  o.  in*  as  the  aforesaid  king,  like  a good  Catholic  and 
v — * — 1 truly  Christian  prince,  is  stated  to  have  paid  to 
us  a pious  and  benign  attention  in  restoring  you 
Hemy*  as  well  the  tithes,  as  the  other  ecclesiastical  dues, 
Rrmntof  the  so  y0U  likewise  may  yourselves  firmly  maintain, 
and  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  procure  that  others  shall 
mtitude1  maintain,  whatever  privileges  appertain  to  the 
king's  dignity/'  That  is — lie  has  provided  you 
with  a maintenance;  it  was  we  that  recom- 
mended the  measure  ; forget  not  therefore  your 
obligations  and  duty  to  us  both, 
rope  Alex-  The  letter  to  King  Henry  is  somewhat  longer, 
Seto^KiSjr  kut  composed  in  a somewhat  similar  style,  with 
Henry oo  such  alterations  as  were  suitable  for  adapting  it 
to  the  character  of  the  party  now  addressed.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  three  things ; first, 
extravagant  flattery  of  the  vain  monarch,  inter- 
mixed with  remarks  about  religion,  framed  in  a 
hypocritical  and  canting  strain  of  affected  piety; 
secondly,  abuse  of  the  Irish  people,  with  obser- 
vations more  in  detail  concerning  their  ungodly 
practices ; and  thirdly,  entreaties  that  the  king 
would  exert  his  utmost  power  for  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  out  of  a letter  so  pithy 
and  full  of  meaning  to  select  any  particular  pas- 
sages from  among  the  rest  as  illustrations  of  the 
whole.  Yet  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  here  a 
few  expressions  bearing  on  each  of  the  points 
alluded  to. 


Vi 
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Cm.  VIL)  to  Henry  II.  on  hi$  Irish  Conquest. 

First  then,  Pope  Alexander  compliments  the  *.».  ins. 
monarch  on  the  “ wonderful  and  magnificent 
triumph  he  had  obtained  over  a kingdom  which 
the  Roman  princes,  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  t*nt*' 
had  in  their  days  left  unattacked,  as  being  inac- 
cessible to  their  arms  and  he  attributes  the 
origin  of  his  miyesty’s  invasion  of  Ireland  to 
“the  inspiration  of  the  divine  clemency  of  Him 
from  whom  every  good  proceeds,  and  who  dis-  i«d  Henry 
poses  of  all  the  acts  and  wills  of  His  faithful 
people,  according  to  His  own  good  purpose,  for  ***<ffij“*‘ 
their  salvation.  ” Secondly , he  regards  the  Con-  grty 
quest  as  a providential  arrangement  of  the  Al- p*0*1*- 
mighty,  intended  as  a means  for  bringing  about 
the  reformation  of  the  wretched  and  barbarous 
people  of  Ireland,  “ who  had  shewn  a disregard 
for  the  fear  of  God,  and  were  gone  astray  into 
all  sorts  of  vices,  casting  off  the  restraints  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  of  virtue,  and  destroying 
one  another  with  mutual  slaughter.”  These  and 
other  particulars  concerning  the  heathenish  state 
of  Ireland,  Pope  Alexander  says  he  had  learned 
partly  from  the  letter  addressed  to  him  from 
Cashel,  by  Christian  of  Lismore,  and  partly 
from  conversation  with  that  faithfbl  servant  of 
King  Henry,  Ralph,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  who 
having  been  himself  in  Ireland,  was  no  doubt 
able  to  communicate  to  his  employers  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
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a.d.  ini.  try. 

’ * 9 been 


The  pope  Farther  observes  that  he  had 
informed  of  the  abuses  connected  with 
marriage  that  prevailed  in  this  country;  how 
Zxusld^f  the  people  thought  it  no  shame  to  marry  their 
incestuous  own  stepmothers,  or  a brother’s  wife  while  he 
was  still  living,  or  two  sisters  together,  &c. 
"* Leni • *c-  **  And  they  all  in  general,”  he  adds,  “ eat  meat 
in  Lent,  and  pay  no  tithes,  and  show  none  of 
that  reverence  which  they  ought  for  God’s  holy 
churches,  or  for  ecclesiastical  persons.”  Lastly , 
the  pontiff  urges  upon  the  king  the  necessity  of 
applying  a remedy  for  all  these  disorders ; and 
in  particular  that  he  should  use  his  influence  to 
introduce  the  Romish  Church  system  into  the 
country.  “We  believe,”  says  he,  “ that  you  have 
undertaken  this  laborious  expedition  against  that 
people  as  a means  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  your 
sins.  Rouse  your  mind  therefore  to  still  more 
this  cause,  in  order 


pardon  1 

Hi*  sin*. 


Pope  Alex- 
ander ex- 
presses his 
belief  that 
Henry  II. 

invaded  Ire- ' ....  . , 

i u>  nin  active  exertion  in  this  cause,  in  order  to  win 
i°n  for  them  back  to  respect  for  the  Christian  religion, 
that  for  the  promoting  of  their  salvation  you  may 
be  counted  worthy  to  receive  the  crown  ever- 
lasting. And  as  your  highness’s  excellency  is 
aware  that  the  Roman  Church  has  by  right  an 
authority  over  islands  different  from  what  she 
the  main  land  and  continent ; 


possesses  over 
having  therefore  such  a confident  hope  in  the 
fervour  of  your  devotion , as  to  believe  it  would 
be  your  desire  not  only  to  conserve , but  also  to 
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extend  the  privileges  of  the  said  Church,  and  to  a.  d.  im. 
establish  her  jurisdiction,  as  you  are  in  duty  ^ 
bound,  WHERE  8 HE  HAS  NONE  AT  PRESENT  ; WC  pope  eon* 

ask  and  earnestly  urge  your  highness  to  study 
diligently  to  preserve  to  us  in  the  aforesaid  land 
the  rights  of  St.  Peter ; and  even  if  the  said  otroimi£a 

CQURCII  HAVE  NO  8UCn  JURISDICTION  THERE, 

that  your  highness  should  assign  and  appoint  land, 
it  for  her.  That  so  we  may  be  in  duty  bound  to 
return  abundant  thanks  to  your  royal  eminence, 
and  you  may  appear  as  presenting  to  God  an 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  your  glory  and 
triumph.”* 

The  third  letter  of  Pope  Alexander  on  this  Nature  of 
occasion,  addressed  to  the  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  of  Ireland,  is  much  shorter ; the  pope  M*jobio» 
having  probably,  for  many  reasons,  less  to  sayoocarfon. 
to  them,  and  there  being  less  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate them  upon  any  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
to  them  from  the  changes  then  in  progress.  He 
tells  them  however  how  happy  he  had  been  to 


• Clearly  as  this  letter  shows  that  the  writer  was  unconscious  of 
his  authority  being  recognised  in  Ireland,  yet  the  unscrupulous  Lln- 
S*™»  "bo  was  well  acquainted  with  this  said  letter,  could  assert  that 
“though  the  moderns  tell  us  they  [f.e.  the  old  Irish]  did  not  admit 
the  supremacy  of  the  popes,  no  such  information  is  contained  in  any 
ancient  writer/’— Hiat.  of  Engl.  rol.  t,  p.  99.  Note.  Lings rd  however 
took  good  care  to  suppress  all  notice  of  the  passage*  above  adduced 
bearing  on  the  pope’s  supremacy,  while  be  mentions  expressly  the 
testimony  of  these  papal  epistles  to  the  barbarism  of  the  Irish; 
hypocritically  adding,  that  "truth,  the  jtrtt  duty  ef  the  hitteHan, 

ns 
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*.».  tin.  learn  that  they  had  wisely  submitted  to  such  a 
' — potent  and  magnificent  king  as  their  sovereign 
lord;  a circumstance  that  promised  their  country, 
as  he  tells  them,  much  greater  peace,  tranquility, 
and  improvement.  In  fine,  he  exhorts  them  to 
be  good  subjects  of  King  Henry,  and  to  observe 
carefully  the  fealty  and  allegiance  which  they 
had  promised  upon  oath  to  that  prince. 

How  the  no.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  although 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  Irish 
Christians,  once  so  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
* people  of  this  country,  had  now  come  to  be 
generally  submitted  to ; yet  this  change  had  not 
taken  place  by  means  of  any  canonical  enact- 
ment or  law  introduced  into  the  Irish  Church. 
The  notion  of  the  pope's  primacy  and  supremacy 
(by  divine  right)  over  Ireland,  was  now  very 
generally  received,  among  the  prelates,  at  least, 
of  this  island ; but  it  had  crept  in  privily  and 
unawares,  until  it  had  gradually  insinuated  itself 
into  the  popular  creed,  thus  gaining  ground  and 
developing  itself  in  the  common  way  of  erroneous 
and  false  opinions.  No  regular  act  of  the  Irish 
Church  marks  the  date  of  its  first  admission ; no 
gradually  formal  decree  of  the  ecclesiastical  government 
uxi  *»»-  had  sanctioned  its  introduction  ; no  statute  rela- 
tive  to  it  was  passed  either  at  Cashel,  or  at  any 
preceding  convention  of  the  Irish  prelates.  In 
OuSiftv.  short,  the  recognition  of  papal  supremacy  by  the 
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Cn.  YU.)  ftrtt  obtained  a footing  in  Ireland. 

Irish  Church  of  the  twelfth  century  consisted  a.®,  iit*. 
merely  in  this,  that  at  the  synod  of  Kells  in  a.d.  v j 
1 151,  four  palls  from  Rome  were  distributed  to 
the  four  Irish  archbishops,  (i.e.  two  already 
existing,  and  two  then  constituted  by  the  same 
authority  which  bestowed  the  honour  of  the 
palls,)  and  that  further,  legates  from  Rome  were 
allowed  to  exercise  their  authority  in  Ireland, 
the  first  three  being  Gillebert,  Malachy,  and  ^ ext<nt 
Christian  of  Lismore.  The  authority  of  the 
I v oman  see  thus  recognised  by  the  Irish  clergy  mtaSaad 
was  no  doubt  considerable ; but  still  its  extent 
was  vague  and  indefinite,  and  the  limits  which  niw. 
were  to  regulate  its  influence  as  yet  probably 
unascertained;  so  that  even  they  by  whose  tacit 
sufferance,  or  more  obsequious  compliance  it  was 
first  introduced  among  us,  had,  we  may  well 
suppose,  little  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  yoke 
which  they  were  helping  to  bind  upon  their 
country,  and  entail  upon  its  ill-fated  inhabi- 
tants who  should  come  after  them. 

Abuses  in  the  Irish  Church  of  the  twelfth  Th«  m*&r 
century  there  undoubtedly  were,  and  corruptions 
that  unquestionably  called  for  reform.  Very 
unsatisfactory  however  was  the  view  of  these 
evils  and  of  their  best  cure,  which  was  taken  by  ”*■***» 
those  who  had  the  administration  of  our  Church 
affairs  in  those  times.  According  to  their  opinion 
the  best  general  remedy  for  all  existing  disorders 
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a.  m.  UTs.  was  to  bring  every  thing  to  as  near  an  agreement 
' J as  possible  with  England  and  Rome ; and  the 
tendency  of  the  enactments  framed  was  therefore 
to  abolish,  as  far  as  they  were  complied  with,  the 
old  usages  and  characteristic  distinctions  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Little  improvement  however 
could  be  expected  when  the  standard  of  refor- 
mation proposed  was,  not  the  primitive  Church 
in  its  days  of  apostolic  holiness  and  simplicity, 
walking  according  to  the  perfect  and  only  infal- 
lible rule  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  degenerate 
and  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  then  prevalent 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

'W)Mther  The  reading  of  the  bulls  of  Adrian  and  Alex- 
t h»  taming  ander  at  Waterford,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  publication  of  them  which  took  place  in 
ate  in.  Ireland,  although  the  former  of  them  had  been 
obtained  by  the  English  monarch  nearly  twenty 
years  before.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by 
some  that  Henry  made  a secret  of  -his  dealings 
with  those  pontiffs,  and  that  nothing  was  known 
of  their  bulls  in  this  country  until  they  were 
publicly  read  in  the  episcopal  synod  at  Water- 
ford.* This  however  is  not  stated  by  any 


• 8Mp.SU,  sop.  Speaking  of  Adrian's  boll.  Dr.  Lanigan  observes, 
that  "had  any  knowledge  of  it  tranapired  in  Ireland,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly hart  been  mentioned  in  the  synod!  that  wera  held  not  long  after 
tt  waa  lamed,  and  particularly  in  the  groat  one  of  MeUifontof  the  year 
1M7.M— (Ee.  Iliac.  It.  1S4.)  That  synod  was  held  however,  as  the 
Doclec  himself  observes,  (p.  1ST)  "tor  them— object  erf  consecrating 
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ancient  writer,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  opinion  a.  d.  ii7s. 
founded  on  no  sufficient  authority.  It  appears 
much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  those  papal 
documents  were  received  and  known  in  Ireland, 
and  produced,  in  all  probability,  an  important 
and  extensive  influence  long  before  they  had 
received  the  regular  sanction  of  a solemn  and 
public  recital  before  an  assembled  synod  of  the  Adn.an  ind 
Irish  Church.  Alexander 

The  conduct  of  the  two  successive  popes, 

Adrian  and  Alexander,  in  reference  to  these  Rommiat*. 


a church  ,**  and  why  then  chould  it  of  necessity  have  noticed  the  bull 
of  Adrian.  The  Irish  prelates  were  not  then  called  upon  to  confirm 
that  bull,  and  they  had  no  inclination  to  resist  or  oppose  it,  so  that 
there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  bringing  the  matter  forward, 
especially  since  Henry  had  given  up  for  the  present  at  that  time  hia 
meditated  expedition  against  Ireland. 

Moreover,  it  would  surely  be  strange  that  a papal  bull,  so  imme- 
diately connected  with  a matter  that  had  been  publicly  discussed  in 
parliament  in  a.n.  1155,  (vid.  p.  sup.)  should  have  been  kept 
secret  for  so  many  years  after.  And  not  less  strange,  that  when  at 
length  communicated  to  those  who  had  been  so  long  kept  in  the  dark 
about  it,  there  should  have  been  no  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  or 
even  of  surprise,  uttered  on  the  occasion  by  those  who  must  naturally 
have  felt  such  a deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  contents  of  those 
documents. 

This  much  is  certain— that  the  princes,  clergy,  and  people  of  Ireland 
received  Henry  when  he  came  among  them  with  a wonderful  degree 
of  attention  and  r<  spcct,  submitting  to  him.  as  their  lord  and  ruler,  in 
a manner  that  seems  utterly  unaccountable,  if  we  suppose  them  to 
have  regarded  him  only  in  the  light  of  a stranger  and  an  enemy.  No 
deeda  of  arms  had  they  seen  him  perform  in  their  island ; nor  wero 
any  of  the  actions  of  his  followers  calculated  to  inspire  such  awo 
through  the  entire  nation.  To  what  then  was  he  indebted  for  that 
unarmed  and  kindly  reception  which  he  met  with  in  Ireland,  if  not 
to  the  language  of  the  Romish  passport,  which  had  enjoined  the 
Irish  people  M to  receive  him  in  honourable  style,  and  respect  him  as 

their 
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Final  Treaty  between  Roderie  O' Conor  [Book  IV. 

proceedings,  has  been  the  subject  of  grave  cen- 
sure, even  from  the  pen  of  Roman  Catholic 
writers ; and  Dr.  Lanigan  in  particular  makes 
use  of  very  strong  language  in  condemnation  of 
the  way  in  which  these  pontiffs  were  induced  to 
hand  over  our  native  isle  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  English  invader.* 

In  the  same  year  to  which  the  circumstances 
last  recorded  belong,  arrangements  were  made 
for  bringing  to  a final  settlement  the  disputes 
between  Henry  II.  and  the  Irish  princes,  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  For 
which  purpose  Roderie  O’Conor  sent  over  three 
commissioners*  namely,  Catholicus  or  Cadla, 


• II  it  instructive  for  churchmen  to  obeerve  the  mamwr  in  which 
an  enlightened  Romanitt  can  bring  hlmeclf  to  speak  on  these  matters. 
The  following  are  among  the  expressions  vised  by  Lanigan  in  treating 
of  them :— **  What  an  apostolical  and  exemplary  sovereign  was  Henry 
Plantagenet  I It  is  strange  that  the  pop*  could  have  listened  to 
suck  stuff**  as  the  representations  made  to  him  about  Ireland  by  that 
prince—1*  These  hypocritical  reasons  [alleged  on  Henry's  part]  are 
given  in  the  eery  beginning  of  the  hopeful  bull  of  Adrian  IF.** 
Again— 11  This  nonsense  of  toe  pope's  bang  head  owner  of  oil  Chris- 
tian islands  had  been  partially  announced  to  the  world  in  a bull  of 
Urban  //„  dated  a.d.  1091."  Again—**  Those  stories  were  patched 
up  in  spite  of  chronology  or  of  any  authority  whatsoever."  Pope 
Alexander  “seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church,  except  what  he  had  hoard  from  the  lying  accounts  of  the 
enemies  of  Ireland  t and  as  to  ecclesiastical  or  other  dirt,  I believe 
he  might  in  those  times  have  found  enough  of  it,  and  I fear  more, 
nearer  home,  without  looking  for  It  in  this  country"— (Be.  Hist.  hr. 
169, 160, 164, 176.)  Other  like  expressions  might  easily  be  added,  but 
these  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  point  to  which  they  reftr.  Alex- 
ander however  had  received  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
this  island  from  the  prelates  assembled  in  the  ftynod  of  OasheL  Were 
they  "the  lying  enemies  of  Inland  "f 
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archbishop  of  Tuara,  Concors,  abbot  of  St  Bren-  a. 
dan's  of  Clonfert,  and  Laurence,  his  chancellor,  u 
who  were  to  negotiate  in  his  name  with  King 
Henry.  They  accordingly  waited  on  that  mo- 
narch at  Windsor,  and  attended  a “ great  coun- 
cil" or  parliament,  holden  by  him  there  during 
the  week  after  Michaelmas  of  the  same  year  $ at 
which  were  also  present  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  bishops  of  England,  as  also 
Laurence  O'Toole,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  earls  and  barons  of  England.* 

At  this  council  a treaty  was  agreed  to  between  at  which  a 
the  two  kings,  which  is  still  extant.  It  contains 
several  articles  that  were  to  regulate  the  future 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  them,  Bodcrfe 
and  commences  in  the  following  manner  s — o*Oo«o». 

“ This  is  the  final  treaty  agreed  to  at  Windsor,  Tams  of 
in  the  octaves  of  St.  Michael's  day,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1 175,  between  our  lord  Henry,  son  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  king  of  England,  and  Roderic, 
king  of  Connaught,  through  the  agency  of  Catho- 
licus,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  Cantordis,  abbot 
of  St.  Brendan,  and  Master  Laurence,  chancellor 
of  the  king  of  Connaught. 

“ To  wit,  that  the  king  of  England  grant*  to 
the  aforeaaid  Roderic,  hit  liegeman,  king  of  Con-  £*** 

» * F*-?Z5k  .*4-  ”•  »»•  *■*»•  b.  Hw.  >«»ta  Dr. 

lan^an  to  indebted  for  tiw  noord  of  thto  Important  tnmtji  the 
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a.  ».  mt,  naughty  so  long  as  he  faithfully  serves  him,  that 
' he  shall  be  a king  holding  unaer  him  and  ready 

to  serve  him  as  his  own  man,  and  that  he  is  to 
retain  possession  of  his  present  territories,  as 
firmly  and  peaceably  as  he  held  them  before 
that  our  lord  the  king  of  England  came  into 
Ireland ; paying  him  tribute ; and  that  he  is  to 
have  under  his  superintendence  and  jurisdiction 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  land  and 
its  inhabitants ; so  as  that  they  shall  pay  their 
tribute  in  full  to  the  king  of  England  through 
his  hand ; and  that  they  shall  still  enjoy  their 
own  rights,  and  that  the  present  holders  shall 
continue  to  hold  in  peace,  so  long  as  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  king  of  England,  and  pay  him 
faithfully  and  in  full  their  tribute  and  other  dues 
which  they  owe  him,  through  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Connaught,  saving  in  all  things  the  pri- 
vilege and  honour  of  our  lord  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  own” — [*.  e.  the  rights,  &&>,  of 
King  Roderic.] 

to  The  treaty  then  goes  on  to  arrange,  that  if  the 
br  tht*Kac-  P°wer  Roderic  should  prove  insufficient  for 
ShteoM*  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  and  tribute,  he  was 
oioMrftj.  fa  assisted  by  the  constable  and  servants  of 
the  English  monarch.  The  tribute  was  but 
trifling,  consisting  only  of  one  hide  for  every 
tenth  head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland.  The 
powers  allowed  to  Roderic  in  this  engagement 
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were  not  however  to  extend  to  all  Ireland ; for  *.».  m*; 
the  king  reserved  to  himself  or  his  barons,  Dub- 
lin and  its  appurtenances,  all  Meath  and  Lein- 
ster, besides  Waterford  and  Dungarvan,  and  the 
territory  between  them.  To  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty,  hostages  were  to  be  given  by 
Roderic  to  King  Henry,  according  as  he  should 
be  pleased  to  appoint  Among  the  witnesses 
who  signed  the  deed  were  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester and  Ely,  Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  other  clerks  and  laymen.* 

“ In  the  same  council  the  king  of  England  Henry's  am 
gave  to  Master  Augustin,  an  irishman,  theJjj3S»«» 
bishopric  of  Waterford,  which  was  then  vacant,  far  imam, 
in  Ireland.  And  sent  him  into  Ireland  with 
Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  be  conse- 
crated by  Donatus,  archbishop  of  Cashel.”  f 
“ On  this  occasion,”  as  Dr.  Lanigan  observes, 

14  the  king  acted  very  judiciously ; first,  by  not 
placing  a foreigner  over  the  Church  of  Water- 
ford ; and  secondly,  by  not  getting  Augustin 
consecrated  in  England,  but  directing  him  as 
the  canons  required,  to  the  metropolitan  whose 
suffragan  he  was  to  become.”  $ Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  Ireland  if  the  same  prudent 
policy  which  was  exhibited  in  this  first  collation 
by  an  English  king  to  an  Irish  bishopric  had 
been  a little  more  followed  in  after  times. 

• Hored.  oft  rap.  t ib.  I Laa.  fr.  t*7. 
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Deaths  of  Earl  Strongbow , 

a.i.  mi  In  the  year  (1176)  following  that  in  which 
the  aforesaid  Council  of  Windsor  was  held,  Earl 
Strongbow  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  go- 
vtinftmR.  vernment  0f  Ireland  by  William  Fitz-Aldeim 
whom  the  king  of  England  sent  over  as  his 
deputy,  with  three  associates  who  were  to  act 
under  him.  The  remains  of  Strongbow  were 
solemnly  interred  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Laurence: 
and  a very  ancient  monument,  supposed  to  be 
his,  is  still  preserved  in  that  church ; near  which 
an  inscribed  stone  tablet  in  the  adjoining  wall 
contains  a more  recent  record  of  the  sepulture 
of  this  remarkable  individual.* 

Bfltefe  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1180,  Laurence 
O'Toole  again  visited  King  Henry,  for  the  pur- 
So  P°8e  801X16  forth6*  settlement  of  affairs  be- 

Hcbxt,  iween  him  and  Roderic  O’Conor,  bringing 
***.  use.  him  at  the  same  time  a sun  of  Roderic’s, 
whom  “ he  delivered  to  the  king  of  England,  as 
a hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  agreed 
to  between  him  and  the  king  of  Connaught,  re- 
lative to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  of  Ireland.”! 
Laurence  himself  was  however,  we  are  told,  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  king’s  presence,  although 
umrf»  he  had  followed  him  to  Normandy  for  the  pur- 
P086  ******8  him.  This  mark  of  displeasure 

otSmaT  was  exhibited  by  the  English  monarch,  in  con- 

• Un. It. SSO.  Wan AamXt «L an.  1176.  f Bmd.ad.ao. US1. 
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sequence,  it  seems,  of  the  circumstance  that  a.  d.  bits. 
Laurence  when  he  had  gone  to  attend  the  Council  v 
of  Lateran,  had  obtained  from  the  pop6  certain 
privileges  which  Henry  considered  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  own  rights,  and  also  of  an  oath 
given  to  him  by  Laurence  on  that  occasion, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  not  act  in  any  way 
so  as  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  realm  of 
England  or  its  monarch.0 

Shortly  after  in  the  same  year  Laurence  died,  n«*th  of 
and  was  buried  at  Augum  or  Eu  in  Normandy, 

Among  others  who  were  present  at  his  interment,  a.d.  uso. 
was  Cardinal  Alexius,  the  pope's  legate  for 
Scotland,  who  happened  to  arrive  then  at  Eu. 
Immediately  on  being  informed  of  Laurence's 
death,  Henry  II.  despatched  Geoffry  de  la  Hay, 
his  chaplain,  with  another  clergyman  belonging 
to  the  legate  Alexius,  to  come  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin  in  his  name,  until  a succes- 
sor for  Laurence  should  be  appointed. 


• L&n.  It.  238,  243, 244. 
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CHAP.  I. 

SKETCH  or  mi  VARIOUS  PARTIES  RXIST1SO  IS  IRK  LA  SI)  SUBSK* 

Kiimr  to  tub  ibvasio*.— its  irrtcTs  uros  thr  statr  or 

TKR  ECCLESIASTICAL  BODY. 

a.  d.  mi  The  invasion  of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Nmrwtismt  * of  which  a brief  record  has  been  set  before  the 
JJjPjtocipRi  reader  in  the  foregoing  pages,  although  very 
* commonly  spoken  of  as  a proceeding  of  the 
Saxons  or  English  people,  should  more  properly 
be  attributed  to  the  Normans  : this  invasion 
being  but  the  natural  overflowing  into  Ireland 
of  the  tide  of  Norman  adventurers  which  had  so 
effectually  inundated  England  in  the  preceding 
century.  So  far  as  native  Englishmen  were 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  they  were  more  the 
tools,  or  at  best  the  helpers,  of  their  conquerors, 
than  independent  movers  in  the  work.  They 
had  now  for  a century  been  subject  in  their  own 
land  to  injustice  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
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these  conquerors;  of  whose  hard  usage  their  a. i*.  1172. 
native  Church  in  particular  had  especial  reason  ' v ' 
to  complain.  The  Saxon  was  excluded  from  the 
prospect  of  advancement  to  a bishopric  or  other 
principal  dignity  in  his  own  Church,  those  offices 
being  reserved  for  Normans  and  other  foreigners, 
few  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the  English 
language.  By  such  persons  the  Church  benefices 
of  England,  and  other  posts  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  that  country, 
had  in  tiie  course  of  a century  become  pretty 
well  filled  up,  affording  to  the  Norman  settlers 
the  lordship  of  episcopal  sees,  castles,  earldoms, 
and  other  like  situations  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  aspiring  and  the  covetous.  But  Ireland, 
still  unoccupied,  appeared  to  afford  a new  field 
for  their  as  yet  unsatisfied  desires;  a district 
where,  by  a judicious  extension  of  the  borders 
of  the  Church,  new  situations,  possessing  similar 
advantages  to  those  already  acquired  in  England, 
might  be  provided  for  younger  brothers,  sons, 
and  nephews,  cousins,  and  other  needy  friends 
and  retainers  in  England  or  still  in  Normandy. 
Accordingly  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government  in  Ireland  (in  connection 
with  the  distributing  of  the  civil  offices  of  the 
country  among  secular  favourites)  was  that  of 
making  a suitable  provision  for  the  future  clergy 
and  prelates  of  the  country ; the  intention  of 
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Of  the  different  Parties  in  Ireland 

a.  d.  i its.  some  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  plan  being 
1 (as  subsequent  events  clearly  show)  that  these 

ecclesiastics,  or  at  least  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  of  them,  should  be,  not  Irishmen 
any  longer,  but  those  whose  birth,  race,  or  con- 
nections,  gave  promise  of  a steadier  attachment 
Thepoptta  on  their  part  to  the  cause  of  the  strangers.  We 
should  remember  here  that  the  treachery  of  the 
bSonDm?  wicked  Derraod,  although  the  immediate,  was  not 
the  original  cause  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 
That  had  been  not  only  contemplated  but  pub- 
licly discussed  in  a M Great  Council”  of  England, 
and  had  also  received  the  sanction  of  a papal 
bull  some  sixteen  years  before ; and  the  invader 
was  only  waiting  for  his  opportunity,  when  it 
was  so  conveniently  afforded  by  the  unworthy 
prince  of  Leinster. 

Ptttk*  By  the  settlement  of  the  strangers  in  Ireland, 
gg*  jj  united  with  the  recently  introduced  notions  of 
tbm  that  or  the  pope’s  supremacy,  various  parties  came  to 
be  formed,  whose  conflicting  interests  kept  the 
country  in  a state  of  incessant  disturbance  and 
war.  Of  these  different  parties,  and  their  several 
interests,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
take  notice,  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand 
rightly  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  island  subse- 
i.  quently  to  the  Conquest.  First,  there  was  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  England,  nominally,  at 
least,  sovereign,  which  he  exercised  by  his  vice* 
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roys.  Next,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  now  re-  a.d.  nn. 
cognised  as  supreme  in  spiritual  matters : and  ' J * 
this  was  exercised  either  by  his  legates,  or  by  Tbtpopt; 
such  of  the  more  ordinary  prelates  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  he  found  it  convenient  to  employ  as  his 
agents,  including  to  a certain  extent  their  whole 
body,  at  least  on  some  occasions.  Thirdly,  the  s. 
prelates  themselves,  with  their  clergy,  had  an 
interest  of  their  own  to  support,  which  often 
opposed  the  monarch,  and  did  not  always  coin- 
cide with  the  views  of  the  court  of  Rome.  This 
influence  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country,  possessing  most  advantages,  and  most 
policy  and  cunning  in  the  use  of  them.  It  was 
however  weakened  in  some  degree  by  the  bitter 
animosities  and  discords  that  arose  between  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  classes  of  the  clerical  body, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  fully 
hereafter.  A fourth  interest  in  Ireland  was  that 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  who  settled  and  oftUKn*. 
acquired  property  and  power  in  the  country,  and  ***  ***** 
who,  although  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England, 
yet  formed  with  their  followers  a turbulent  and 
unruly  party,  who  for  their  own  ends  often  re- 
sisted the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  made 
encroachments  upon  his  royal  prerogative.  Many 
of  these  adopted  in  course  of  time  the  customs, 
language,  and  habit  of  the  native  Irish,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  degenerate  English,  who 
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Of  the  Par  tit * existing  in  Ireland  [Book  V. 

a.  i».  ii72.  arc  described  ns  having  become  “ Hibernis  ipsis 
^ 4 Hibcrniorcs”  t.  e.  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 

5 themselves.  The  Inst  class  to  be  noticed  in  this 
The  native  place  was  that  of  the  native  Irish  and  their 
cST ami  [Iir>.  princes,  the  largest,  but  weakest  class  of  all ; 
***•  divided  from  one  another  by  a thousand  feuds 
and  petty  jealousies  into  innumerable  opposing 
factions,  and  the  multitude  of  this  class  being 
made  in  turn  the  victims  or  the  slaves  of  all  who 
had  power  to  tyrannise  over  them.  To  this 
sketch  we  need  only  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  also  were  divided,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  into  the  following 
ItSTot?  three  classes — liegemen,  or  good  subjects ; Irish 
niie*.  and  enemies,  who  had  never  submitted  to  the  govern- 
rebel*, what.  men^  an(J  wj1Q  were  Jn(JeeJ  jn  a state  of  almost 

constant  warfare  with  it ; and  rebels,  who  from 
having  been  subjects  by  birth  or  submission,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  state,  or  at  least  re- 
nounced the  English  laws  and  institutions.** 
Relative  This  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Ireland  after  the  Conquest  will  be  abundantly 
ou*  parties.  illustrated  by  the  historical  transactions  of  the 
ensuing  period,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 


" This  classification  was  given  by  Richard  II.  In  hi*  dispatches 
from  Ireland  to  the  Duko  of  York.  See  Lcland,  i.  Appendix,  No.  2. : 
Phelan's  llitlnry  of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Home  in  Ireland, 
Dublin,  Millikcn  and  Son,  1*27,  p.  71.  From  the  latter  very  able  and 
eloquent  (but  by  no  means  unprejudiced)  work,  I have  derived 
much  aid  in  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  period  which  here 
follows,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  references. 
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record.  Changes  of  circumstances  we  may  easily  .*•  ■>•  ■'» 
sec,  often  led  tlicso  different  parties  to  form  va- 
rious combinations  according  ns  their  several 
interests  were  concerned ; those  at  one  time 
most  hostile  being  led  at  another  time  by  po- 
licy  to  mutual  peace.  But  generally,  in  the 
period  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation, 
the  popes  and  kings  of  England  pulled  mostly 
together,  their  interests  in  the  country  agreeing 
with  each  other.  Generally  also  the  native  Irish 
came  off  worst,  the  most  dominant  influence  in 
Church  and  state  being  against  them.  Oppressed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  lay  nobles  and  princes  of 
the  Irish  and  English  races,  they  could  not  on 
the  other  hand  look  with  much  hope  for  aid  to 
the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church;  for  the  ascen- 
dant party  in  that  body  was  one  that  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  popular  feelings  or  popular 
cause  ; while  such  of  the  ecclesiastics  as  would 
have  been  most  inclined  to  promote  it,  were 
kept  in  check  or  crushed  by  the  joint  influences 
of  England  and  Rome. 

The  English  churchmen  of  that  day  were  very  Thc  oia 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  Church  ganicd  by 
and  of  religion  in  Ireland ; and  this  on  account 
of  the  long  continued  hostility  and  separation  uc« fordo- 
that  had  existed  between  the  Irish  and  thejjjj£?g^£ 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  many  points  of  dif-  prem»ey. 
ference  observable  in  the  discipline,  ritual,  and 
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* 117*.  practices  of  the  two  Churches;  the  canon  law. 
of  the  Church  of  Home  (so  far  as  peculiar  to 
that  Church)  having  been  totally  neglected  in 
Ireland.  In  fact  the  popular  view  of  the  case 
in  England  evidently  was,  that  the  Irish  was  a 
degraded  Church,  and  even  heretical ; and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  this  unhappy  circum- 
stance, and  in  order  to  reform  them  in  regard  to 
it,  that  Henry  II.  hAd  been  allowed  to  invade  the 
island,  the  special  object  in  view  being  to  incul- 
cate upon  the  Irish  people  what  were  then  con- 
sidered orthodox  notions  concerning  the  pope’s 
supremacy.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  illus- 
trated in  many  passages  which  occur  in  the 
English  writers  of  that  and  the  subsequent  ages 
whose  works  are  extant ; and  particularly  in  the 
old  translation  of  Giraldus,  already  quoted.* 
niastntfan  Another  worthy  old  author,  John  Harding,  who 
wrote  in  rhyme  a “ Chronicle”  of  English  affairs, 
ckrmkb.  which  he  dedicated  to  King  Edward  IV.,  intro- 
duces into  that  work  the  following  stanza  bearing 
on  this  subject : — f 

The  King  Henry  then  conquered  all  Ireland 
By  papal  dome,  there  of  hie  royaltee 
The  profytes  and  rerenuce  of  y«  land 
The  domination  and  the  aorerayntce 
For  errowr  which  agayn  the  spirituals* 

They  helde  full  lemgt  and  would  not  been  oocrecte 
Qf  heresy*  with  wch  they  were  imfecte. 
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And  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  briefly  a.  x ms, 
describing  the  title  of  King  Edward  to  the  va- 
rious  parts  of  his  territories,  he  addresses  him 
in  these  words: — 11  To  Ireland  also”  have  you 
right, 

by  King  Henry  la  tyi* 

Of  Maude,  daughter  of  Ante  King  Henry 
That  conquered  it  for  tkeyr  grtatt  hertryt. 


To  reform  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  was  Tbe  ckrgy 
therefore  the  great  aim  of  the  invaders,  so  far 
as  their  ecclesiastical  policy  was  concerned,  or 
so  far  as  any  designs  connected  with  religion 
entered  into  their  thoughts.  And  as  the  eccle- 
siastical body  in  those  days  was  generally  distri- 
buted into  two  great  departments,  the  secular 
and  the  regular,  so  each  of  these  was  to  have 
its  own  share  in  the  proposed  improvements. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  each  of  these  depart- 
ments in  its  turn,  and  observe  the  important 
changes  which  they  underwent  about  the  time  - 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest.  «KuLTd«! 

And  first,  as  to  the  secular  clergy  and  their 
prelates,  or  in  other  words,  the  parish  priests  Angio-iior. 
and  their  bishops.  They  had  been  in  the  early  ***** 


lege.  Dublin. 
232)  of  the  “ 


Jb®  P**“«*"®  I*0®  chapter*  114  and  241,  (foil.  141, 
« “•  If®*®  *Htkm  of  Harding**  CknmMe , published  in  IMS. 
In  the  new  edition,  Lond.  1812,  they  occur  at  p.  266,  (stanaa  2.)  and 
p.  417.  frtanaa  3,)  reapactfvuly.  John  Harding  waa  living,  at  a very 

t?l?MsT  Nkhoi^W.  Hunk.  Um E 
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a.  o.  1171.  times  of  Ireland  a comparatively  poor  and  hum* 

* Y 9 ble  race  of  men.  Tithes  had  been  so  little  paid 
or  even  heard  of  among  them,  that  the  learned 
Roman  Catholic  historian  of  the  Irish  Church 
is  of  opinion  that  down  to  the  period  of  the  In* 
vasion  they  were  generally  not  paid.  And  the 
testimonies  of  ancient  writers  are  sufficient  to 
show  at  least  that  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
previously,  they  had  fallen  into  much  disuse.* 
And  with  regard  to  their  power  and  influence, 
the  prelates  were  allowed,  it  is  true,  a place  in 
the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  and  treated  in 
other  respects  with  much  deference  ;f  but  still 
they  were  altogether  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  several  princes,  and  subject  to  their  con- 
trol by  civil  laws,  as  much  as  any  laymen  were. 
TtabMb-  That  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay 
tribunals,  for  which  Thomas  & Becket  and  other 
***** * advocates  of  the  papacy  contended  so  strenuously 

at  this  period  in  England,  had  been  in  Ireland 
altogether  unknown  ; the  notion  of  dependence 
on  the  pope  exclusively,  as  on  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
being  quite  a novel  one  in  this  land  at  that  time. 
Facts  attesting  the  truth  of  this  position  (of  which 
however  the  reader  of  the  former  part  of  this 
work  need  look  for  little  further  evidence)  are 
freely  admitted  by  the  most  learned  Roman 

• Laa.  hr.  SSS,  and  p.  Ml.  top.  f VkL  pp.  469, 465,  rap. 
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Catholic  writers.*  They  allow  that  in  early  a. d.  mu- 
tinies the  Irish  ecclesiastics  took  no  oaths  to  the  ' * 

pope,  never  applied  to  the  see  of  Home  for  bulls 
of  nomination,  exemption,  or  institution,  and 
never  appealed  to  Rome  for  the  decision  of  ec- 
clesiastical cases.  Papal  legates  were  unknown. 

The  bishops  and  other  prelates  of  a tribe  were 
appointed  by  the  native  chieftains,  in  conjunction 
with  the  clergy  of  the  district.^  And  they  ranked  *nd  toui  in- 
after  these  chieftains  in  dignity,  and  were  greatly  ofpaplr** 
controlled  by  their  authority;  as  may  be  seen  •“thority 
m various  instances.  For  example,  the  Irish 
clergy  were  obliged  to  attend  their  princes  in 
war,  and  afford  them  military  service ; from 
which  they  were  not  excused  until  a.d.  799  or 
800,  t and  then  without  any  reference  to  the 
pope’s  authority  or  opinion.  Moreover  in  case 
of  civil  offences,  such  as  manslaughter,  and  the 
like,  they  were  subject,  before  the  Synod  of 
Cashel,  to  the  same  penalties  as  laymen,  the  law 
making  no  difference  in  their  favour.  The  chief- 
tains levied  contributions  on  the  Church  lands 
connected  with  their  estates.  And  the  learned 
Roman  Catholic  writer  above  referred  to,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  ancient  times  the  pre- 

• See  Dt.  O'Conor's  Cotumbanus,  3.  160 ; Historical  Address,  1. 

10.  Ac.,  quoted  in  Phelan's  Policy , pp.  47,  48,  49. 

1 O'Conor,  Cu/umbanus  0.  45,  and  pp.  421,  426,  429,  430,  Ac„  sup. 

I Lanigan  iil.  244. 
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a.d.  U7S.  lates  could  not  even  act  in  obedience  to  a papal 
w mandate  without  the  consent  of  their  secular 
princes.* 

Chum  But  under  the  influence  of  the  English  govern- 

tSfe  fcyour  Bient  a new  order  of  things  was  introduced ; apd 
3iSS?  the  Irish  clergy  soon  rose  by  rapid  strides  to  a 
degree  of  dignity  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  their 
brethren  in  the  neighbouring  island  ; becoming 
filled  at  the  same  time  with  those  high  views  of 
the  supremacy  of  clerical  power,  which  had. 
lately  received  a new  impulse  in  England  from 
the  circumstances  following  the  death  of  Thomas 
& Becket.  And  these  views  were  the  more  easily 
carried  out  in  Ireland  from  the  weakness  of  the 
civil  power  and  the  distractions  of  party  strife. 
Moreover  the  bishops  were  now  placed  by  the 
ThoMahopa  authority  of  King  Henry  II.  above  their  former 
££ki!bo««  lords;  thus  becoming,  instead  of  the  humble 
thepdnoaa.  servants  of  a turbulent  chieftainry,  “ the  first 
order  of  peers  under  a powerful  monarch."  This 
new  dignity  of  theirs  is  acknowledged  in  va- 
rious writs  issued  subsequently  by  the  kings 
of  England.  That  for  instance  of  Hemy  H. 
himself  appointing  Fitz-Aldelm  to  be  his  lieu- 
tenant in  Ireland,  is  addressed  to  his  “ arch- 


* Lanina  It.  203  not.  3.  See  alao  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  aa 
already  given  at  p.  616,  sap.  In  fact  it  ie  evident  that  the  chieftains, 
though  not  ao  called,  jet  wera  (In  the  lawful  aenae  of  the  word  as 
applicable  to  man)  the  headt  qf  the  Ckmrck  In  their  icapecthro 
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bishops,  bishops,  kings,  earls,  barons,  and  all  his  aj>.  hts. 
liegemen  of  Ireland. ” And  Henry  HI.  com-  ' " v 
mences  one  of  his  writs  in  these  terms 
“ Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England, 

& Cn  to  the  venerable  father,  Luke,  by  the  same 
grace,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  to  his  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  his  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  greeting;”  thus  ranking  the 
prelate,  as  on  eloquent  writer  has  observed, 
above  his  own  lieutenant,  and  conferring  on  him 
a style  of  independent  dignity  corresponding  to 
his  own.* 

The  dignity  however  would  have  been  of  little  PiotMod 
value  without  means  to  support  it ; but  these  in 
the  Synod  of  Cashel  had  been  amply  provided.  g* 

The  extensive  lands  and  property  already  in  the  2*. 
possession  of  the  Church,  were  for  the  future  to 
be  free  from  all  customary  tributes  or  exactions 
on  the  part  of  secular  persons.  The  parish  priest 
was  henceforth  regularly  to  be  paid  his  tithe  of 
the  cattle,  fruits,  and  ail  other  produce  of  the 
lands  of  laymen ; and  at  the  death  of  each  head 
of  a family  among  the  faithful,  the  half  or  third 
of  his  moveable  goods  was  to  be  allocated  to  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral  obsequies ; no  small  por- 
tion of  which,  we  may  suppose,  would  naturally 
be  paid  tc  the  officiating  clergy,  on  account  of 
the  vigils  and  masses,  which  by  another  act  of 
• asi«raMiMbjPb«iaavMiw,a»va>soi 
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a.d.  tin.  the  same  synod,  were  required  to  be  peformed 
’ * 9 on  the  occasion  of  the  sepulture  of  the  person 

deceased.  Such  were  the  temporal  advantages 
secured  at  this  time  to  the  Irish  Church,  but 
especially  for  such  Anglo-Normans  as  should 
appear  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  its  high  dig- 
nities, and  the  superintendence  of  its  M refor- 
mation." 

sut«  of  Um  Thus  far  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 

Church  in  general,  and  the  secular  clergy  in 
foTndat  particular.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
thispriod.  tjj e condition  of  the  monastic  institutions,  and 
the  changes  which  were  made  in  connection  with 
them,  about  this  time.  The  monasteries  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  schools  of  learning,  and 
the  training  seminaries  of  the  clergy.*  To  edu- 
cate a new  race  of  teachers  for  the  people,  a new' 
growth  of  ecclesiastics  was  now  to  be  fostered, 
educated  in  a manner  calculated  to  fit  them  for 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Irish  Church  : 
and  to  provide  these  new  teachers  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  new  schools  should  be  founded 
for  their  education.  A beginning  well  adapted 
for  this  end  had  been  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cistertian  monks  into  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  Primate  Malachy,|  and  of  Augustine 
canons  perhaps  a little  earlier;  which  were 
‘.thus  beginning  to  replace  the  orders  belonging 

• Book  tt.  chip.  rIL  sap,  t hgv  477.  sop. 
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to  the  old  Irish  monastic  foundations.  For  *.».  ht*. 
many  of  these  had,  before  the  coming  of  the  ' v * 
English,  ceased  to  exist,  having  been  either 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or  else  plundered  and  Dcciineof 
burned  in  the  more  recent  wars  among  the  Irish  rowSuurii*! 
themselves,  and  not  afterwards  rebuilt.  44  It 
would  be  an  endless  and  almost  fruitless  task,” 
says  Dr.  Lanigan,*  44  to  inquire  into  the  parti- 
cular times  at  which  so  many  of  those  old  mo- 
nasteries disappeared.  The  reader,  on  looking 
over  Archdall’s  Monastic  on , and  noting  the 
periods  at  which  the  succession  of  their  abbots 
ceased,  will  perceive  that  a great  number  of 
them  had  fallen  off,  some  sooner,  some  later, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Hut,”  observes  the  same  writer,  44  to  such  persons 
as  wished  to  embrace  the  religious  or  monastic 
state,  sufficient  opportunities  were  afforded  by 
the  many  establishments  for  canons  regular  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  Cistertian  monasteries, 
adding  some  Benedictine  ones,  that  were  formed 
[in  this  country]  during  the  twelfth  century.” 

It  is  added  however,  that  there  did  still  con-  Effect*  ot 
tinue  to  exist  a considerable  number  of  the  old 
monasteries,  and  particularly  of  the  larger  ones ; regular0  c 
such  as  Armagh,  Derry,  Bangor,  Moville  in  jjSfhJSu 
Down,  Clonard,  Kildare,  Clonmacnoise,  Glen-  tution*. 
daloch,  Lismore,  Cork,  Inniscatthy,  Lorrah,  &c. 

• Ec.  Hist.  ir.  345,  346. 
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a.d.  U71.  But  these  old  foundations,  following  rules  de- 
rived  from  the  ancient  saints  of  this  isle,  or  their 
native  successors,  were  far  too  Irish  for  the  taste 
which  now  began  to  prevail  in  Ireland ; nor  could 
their  “barbarous  simplicity"  commend  them 
much  to  the  respectful  feelings  of  the  accom- 
plished invaders.  Nay  the  Irish  princes  them- 
selves were  so  much  seized  with  admiration  of 
the  foreign  monastic  orders,  that  they  vied  or 
co-operated  with  the  new  settlers  in  founding  and 
multiplying  establishments  for  those  orders  in 
their  native  land.  Consequently  by  the  zeal  of 
both  parties,  (a  zeal  however  in  which  the 
strange  settlers  were  by  far  the  most  conspi- 
cuous,) there  soon  arose  through  the  country  a 
prodigious  number  of  these  institutions ; the 
grandeur  of  which  must  have  formed  a striking 
contrast  with  the  shattered  remains  of  many  a 
time-worn  fabric  of  earlier  ages.  The  Irish  had 
*n^ee(l  possessed  among  themselves  before  the 
foreign  or-  Conquest  an  elegant  and  beautiful  style  of  archi- 
Srmrtnmni  tecture>  of  which  some  traces  even  still  remain  :* 
ben  by  the  but  the  specimens  of  it  which  were  extant  in  the 
times  of  the  Invasion  were  no  doubt  easily  ob- 
scured by  the  magic  effects  of  Norman  art. 
Within  the  short  space  of  eight  years  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  party  of  the  English  in 
the  island,  “ splendid  abbeys  in  Cork,  Limerick, 

• See  Petrie's  Essay  on  the  Round  Towert,  &c.  of  Ireland. 
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Tipperary,  Wexford,  Meath,  and  Down,  some  of  a.  d.  1172. 
the  finest  which  Ireland  ever  possessed/*  were  w 
raised  as  a kind  of  trespass  offerings  for  their 
deeds  of  violence,  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Invasion  ; and  within  a century  and  a half  from 
the  same  date,  one  hundred  and  sixty  religious 
houses  founded  and  endowed  by  them  and  their 
followers,  with  countless  grants  of  land  and  other 
benefactions,  indicated  the  interest  with  which 
they  were  led  to  regard  the  state  of  religion  and 
of  the  Church  in  this  country.* 

As  to  the  motives  which  may  have  led  the  Motive*  of 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  and  others  in  their  ^cth«tenSJ 
time,  to  exhibit  such  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  institution*; 
the  foundation  of  monastic  institutions,  they 
were  no  doubt  various.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon appears  to  have  been  the  impression  then 
prevalent,  according  to  the  corrupt  and  anti- 
scriptural  system  of  that  age,  that  by  such  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  religion,  men  might  efface 
the  guilt  of  past  crimes,  and  propitiate  the 
majesty  of  the  Almighty.  Accordingly  the 
building  and  endowing  of  abbeys  is  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Lanigan  as  having  been  “ a fashionable 
mode  of  purchasing  off  sins,  and  obtaining  for- 
giveness from  heaven,**  a kind  of  “ monkish 
soldierly  piety**  by  which  “ these  adventurers 

• Phelan’*  Policy,  pp.  22, 53. 
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a.d.  i in.  and  plunderers  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their 
v robberies*”  and  other  crimes  committed  in  Ire- 
•ooMor  land.*  It  was  indeed  a kind  of  piety  in  which 
HSZZ?*  the  most  infamous  characters  exhibited  their 
dttncttfa.  share,  as  for  instance,  even  the  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  who  had  been 
the  founder  of  several  religious  houses.  Of  these 
taiofDv-  oldest  appears  to  have  been  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Mary  de  Hogges,  the  site  of  which  was  near 
tSffnaparr  that  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dub- 
lin. This  institution  he  founded  for  what  were 
called  “ nuns  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin, 
according  to  the  order  of  Aroasia.”  In  1151 
the  same  Dermod  founded  the  Cistertian  abbey 
of  Baltinglass ; in  1160  or  1161  a monastery  at 
Ferns  for  Augustin  canons,  which  he  richly 
endowed ; and  in  or  before  1166  the  priory  of 
All  Hallows  or  All  Saints,  on  Hoggin  Green, 
(now  College  Green,)  where  Trinity  College  at 
present  stands,  & c.  The  last  named  priory  was 
for  Aroasian  canons. | 

pofeam  or  It  may  prove  instructive  to  the  reader  to  set 
forth  in  this  place  a concise  list  of  some  of  the 
principal  monastic  foundations  erected  in  Ireland 
at  this  time  by  the  seal  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers ; from  which  it  will  easily  appear  what 
a powerful  aid  they  must  have  derived  from 

• Vid.  p.  114,  ara.  chap.  1L  Inf.  and  Lmlpn  Ec.  Hist.  It.  161.  SSI. 
t 1*.  laaiat,  Hux&a  Wrnre,  and  AnbdaU'a  Mmmdkm  HUmUemm. 
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these  institutions  for  the  promoting  of  their  own  a.d.  ht*. 
views  and  influence  in  the  country. 

To  begin  with  Earl  Strongbow,  the  principal  in*unc«d  in 
invader.  He  founded,  we  learn,  in  or  about  a.d.  ^|8tron«* 
1175  a priory  for  knights  of  the  order  of  St. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  (afterwards  called  knights 
of  Malta,)  at  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin,  which 
foundation  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  II.* 

In  1177  William  Fitz-Aldelm  founded,  by  Henry  n. 
order  of  Henry  II.,  the  celebrated  abbey  of  “ St 
Thomas  the  Martyr,”  (». e.  Becket,)  for  that 
class  of  Augustin  canons  who  were  known  as 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor.  It 
was  near  Dublin,  and  on  the  site  now  called 
Thomas-court ; and  was  founded,  we  are  told, 
for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  Geoffry,  count  of 
Anjou,  father  of  the  king,  of  the  empress  his 
mother,  and  his  ancestors,  and  of  the  king  him- 
self and  his  sons.  It  was  also  endowed  with 
land  by  the  founder.f 

The  same  William  Fitz-Aldelm  in  or  about 
a.d.  1200,  founded  also  the  magnificent  monas- 
tery of  Athassel,  near  the  Suir,  three  miles  from 
Cashel,  which  was  named  in  honour  of  St  Ed- 
mund, king  and  martyr,  and  built  for  the  use  of 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin.J 
John  de  Courcy  was  particularly  distinguished  ^ courcy, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  promoting  of  these  new  estab- 

• Lao.  iv.  p.  290.  t ib.  233.  I ib.  33*.  ‘ 
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Of  the  new  Monasteries  founded 

lislunents.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  1180  that 
he  founded  the  Cistertian  monastery  of  Inis- 
courcy  or  Inch,  near  Lough  Strangford,  opposite 
Downpatrick,  to  atone,  it  is  said,  for  having 
destroyed  another,  a Benedictine  one,  in  the 
same  locality.  To  about  the  same  year  is  at- 
tributed also  the  foundation  by  him  of  the  Bene- 
dictine establishment  called  the  Black  Priory 
of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  in  the  Ardes,  county 
of  Down.* 

John  de  Courcy  also  founded,  in  a.d.  1183,  the 
Benedictine  priory  of  the  island  of  Neddrum, 
somewhere,  it  seems,  off  the  coast  of  the  county 
of  Down.  Also,  it  seems,  in  the  same  year,  the 
priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  alias  the  English 
Priory,  in  Down,  for  the  Cruciferi,  a branch  of 
the  Augustin  Canons/f  Africa,  the  wife  of  De 
Courcy,  participated  in  the  taste  of  her  husband 
for  multiplying  these  establishments,  and  it  was 
she  who  founded  in  1193  the  beautiful  Cister- 
tian monastery,  known  as  the  Grey  Abbey,  in 
the  Ardes  of  Down.J 

[It  was  at  this  time,  s.  e.  about  aj>.  1182,  that 
the  celebrated  and  and  beautiful  Cistertian  abbey 
of  Holy  Cross,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  was 
erected  and  endowed  by  Donald  O’Brien,  king 
of  North  Munster.§  But  to  proceed  with  our 
account  of  the  Anglo-Norman  foundations.] 

•I«a.lv.p.S4».  t SbwSM.  Jib.  SSI.  f&wStt. 
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In  the  said  year  1182,  Hervey,  of  Mount-  a.d.  1172. 
Moires,  founded  the  Cistertian  abbey  of  Dun- 
brody,  in  the  county  Wexford,  which  he  also  Mount-  . 
endowed  with  grants  of  land  and  other  property.*  Mo™» 

About  the  same  year  Hugh  de  Lacy  (who  in  Thefuaiiy 
a.d.  1178  succeeded  to  William  Fitz-Aldelm  as 
chief  governor  of  Ireland)  erected  two  monas- 
teries for  Augustin  canons,  one  at  Duleek,  the 
other  at  Colp,  anciently  Invercolpa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne.*  Others  of  the  same 
family  were  afterwards  engaged  in  similar  un- 
dertakings. Thus  Walter  de  Lacy  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  L,  (1189-1199)  founded  an  estab- 
lishment at  Kilmainham-bcg,  near  Nobber  in 
Meath,  for  the  military  order  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers : and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Ulster, 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury another  for  the  same  order  at  Castlebuy, 
in  the  Ardes,  county  of  Down.f  Walter  de  Lacy 
also  founded  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
near  Kells,  for  the  order  of  the  Cruciferi,  to 
which  was  subject  the  priory  of  St.  Leonard, 
near  Dundalk,  fouuded  by  Bertram  de  Verdon, 
lord  of  that  place.  { And  Matilda  de  Lacy 
founded  in  like  manner,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  a commandery 
for  knights  templars  at  Kilsaran,  in  the  now 
county  of  Louth.§ 

• ib.  t ib.  3*9.  X lb.  337.  i 338. 
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a.o.  1173.  William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  son- 
tw  EtfTof  in-law  of  Strongbow,  and  for  some  time  chief 
governor  of  Ireland,  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
promoter  of  the  work  now  under  consideration. 
It  was  he  that  founded,  in  a.d.  1200,  the  Cister- 
tian  abbey  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Tin- 
tern,  in  the  present  county  Wexford,  in  conse- 
quence of  a vow  which,  when  in  great  danger  at 
sea,  he  had  made,  binding  himself  to  erect  a 
monastery  in  the  place  where  he  should  first 
land,  in  case  of  his  being  preserved.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  near  Bannow  bay,  where  Tintern  is 
situated.  • This  William  also  founded  some- 
where about  the  same  time  the  house  of  Canons 
Regular,  at  Kilrush,  in  the  now  county  Kildare 
and  also  the  establishment  under  the  names  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Bridgid,  for  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers, at  Wexford.J 

Johllt  Eon  John,  earl  of  Moreton,  son  of  Henry  EL,  and 
«r  Moreton,  afterwards  king  of  England,  founded  two  Bene- 
dictine priories,  one  near  Cork,  and  the  other 
near  Waterford ; both  of  them  also  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  both  under  the  name  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist«§ 

end  venom  To  these  foundations  we  might  add  many 
«*«»**•  others  of  like  origin,  as  that  of  Grace  Dieu,  a 
famous  nunnery  for  canonesses  regular  of  the 

• Lta.  hr.  p.  31ft.  f lb.  SIS.  * lb.  339.  fft.333. 
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order  of  St  Augustin,  situated  three  miles  north  aj.  im. 
of  Swords,  county  Dublin,  and  founded  about 
aj>.  1190,  by  John  Cumin,  the  first  English 
archbishop  of  Dublin  5*  that  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Kells,  (county  Kilkenny,)  for 
canons  of  the  same  order,  founded  in  1193  by 
Geoffry  Fitz-Robert,  seneschal  of  Leinster  5 1 the 
convent  of  Augustin  canons  founded  at  New- 
town, near  Trim,  in  Meath,  in  a.d.  1206,  by 
Simon  Rochfort,  the  first  English  bishop  of 
Meath,  who  also  raised  the  church  of  the  same 
convent  to  the  rank  of  a cathedral  under  the 
title  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  ; J the  priory  of  St. 

John,  at  Nenagh,  for  canons  regular,  instituted 
in  or  about  a.d.  1200,  by  Theobald  Walter, 
butler  of  Ireland;§  that  of  Woney  or  Abington, 

(county  Limerick,)  a Cistertian  house  founded 
by  the  same  individual  about  a.d.  1205  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Mary’s  of  Grany,  (county  Kil- 
dare,) for  Augustin  canonesses,  founded  about 
a.d.  1200,  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford ; that  of 
St.  Mary  of  Timolin,  (in  the  same  county,) 
established  about  the  same  time  by  Robert  Fits- 
Richard,  for  Augustin  nuns  of  the  order  of 
Aroasia,  &o,  &o.f 

It  were  unnecessary,  even  if  convenient,  to 
tire  the  reader  by  extending  this  list  any  fur- 
ther;  what  has  already  been  given  being  suffi-  arpmw 
•Ifcsis.  tfeSSl.  JOkSM.  f&SS*.  |fcj*  f la. ssi. 
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*.».  nil.  dent  to  show  what  an  interest  the  new  settlers 
took  in  the  work  under  consideration,  and  what 
a powerful  instrument  they  must  have  found  in 

oFu S**  these  their  new  monastic  establishments  for 
promoting  their  own  influence  and  their  own 
views  in  Ireland.  The  services  of  the  bishops 
and  parochial  clergy  were  also  to  be  secured,  os 
far  as  possible,  for  assisting  towards  the  same 
object : but  their  body,  from  the  nature  of  its 
constitution,  laws,  and  general  circumstances, 
was  a more  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  instru- 
ment for  application  to  the  purposes  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a party.  When  a bishopric  became 
vacant,  it  was  no  doubt  a very  useful  thing  for 
the  Anglo-Norman  interest  that  the  vacancy 
should  be  filled  with  one  of  its  supporters.  To 
wait  for  such  vacancies  might  however  require 
too  much  patience ; and  to  fill  them  afterwards 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  private  feelings 
and  interests  of  all  concerned,  might  be  often 
difficult.  The  new  monastic  institutions,  how- 
ever, meanwhile  afforded  to  their  founders  a 
gratifying  field  for  the  exercising  of  their  patron- 
age and  influence,  providing  at  the  same  time 
schools  for  the  education,  under  such  influence, 
of  those  who  should  afterwards  fill  the  high 
dignities  of  the  Irish  Church.  For  these  estab- 
lishments, like  the  proprietary  chapels  of  later 
days,  where  the  appointment  of  a minister  is 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  a board  of  trustees,  or  of  a.©.  un. 
a private  individual,  were  less  under  the  influ-  ' v * 
ence  of  bishops  or  of  ordinary  church  laws  than 
the  common  diocesan  and  parochial  institutions; 
and  in  the  same  degree  were  they  more  easily 
governed  and  regulated  in  such  a way  as  was 
most  approved  of  by  the  persons  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  their  erection.* 

We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  we  imagine  No  benefit 
that  the  new  Anglo-Norman  abbeys  were  in-  thif-rarl0* 
tended  for  the  benefit  or  improvement  of  the  ^ 
“mere  Irish 5 99  or  that  the  founders  of  them  houses!*" 
were  so  disinterested  as  to  content  themselves 
with  appointing  in  them  competent  superiors  to 
teach  and  govern  such  of  the  Irish  as  would 
consent  to  become  pupils  in  them.  The  object 
was  rather  to  establish  ecclesiastical  colonies  of 
the  settlers,  than  to  promote  any  instrumentality 


• In  fact,  while  these  invaders  were  so  actively  employed  in  founding 
and  endowing  monasteries  after  their  own  taste,  they  stand  charged 
with  plundering,  at  the  same  time,  the  cathedral  churches  and  paro- 
chial clergy.  According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  they  were  so  little 
careful  to  obey  the  papal  mandates  and  Cashel  decrees  about  saving 


the  rights  of  the  churches,  &c.,  that  by  their  means  “ the  miserable 
clergy  was  reduced  to  beggary  in  the  island/*  while  " the  cathedral 


churches  mourn,  having  been  robbed  by  the  persons  aforesaid,  [i.  e. 
riU-Stcphcn,  Ucrvcy  of  Mount  Moires,  De  Courcy,  &c.]  of  their 
former  ample  estates."— See  the  Proemium  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Hit.  Exp.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  35.  Giraldus  probably  here,  as  often, 
exaggerates  much;  but  his  testimony  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tho 
invaders  were  much  less  liberal  towards  the  bishops  and  their  priests, 
than  to  the  monastic  orders.  The  Irish  themselves  also,  at  a later  p®. 
nod,  complained  of  the  plunder  of  their  cathedral  churches  by  the  set- 


tiers.  In  their  appeal  to  Pope  John  XXII.  of  which  presently.  See  below 
chap.  iv.  N.B.,  “ Giraldus  had  an  aversion  to  monks"— Lan.  iv.  289. 
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a.  «k  (in.  which  should  entrust  to  the  incorrigible  Irish 
* * ' the  education  of  those  who  might  enjoy  at  a 

future  period  the  benefices  and  endowments  of 
their  own  Church.  And  thus  the  new  monasteries 
were  constantly  either  filled  with  inmates  from 
England,  or  made  but  cells,  as  they  were  called, 
OMi  ^ to  English  houses  of  their  own  order.  After  the 
•Bon  pri.  Norman  conquest  of  England,  many  abbeys  in 
ori*  wfaot.  jfonnan(iy  received  from  the  Norman  kings  grants 
of  land  in  England ; on  which  the  monks  of  those 
foreign  abbeys  built  priories  or  cells,  which  were 
a kind  of  little  branches  of  those  foreign  houses, 
and  continued  in  subjection  to  them.  And  after 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  Anglo-Normans  car- 
ried on  the  same  system  in  this  country,  estab- 
lishing here  cells  and  alien  priories,  connected 
with  religious  houses  already  founded  in  England. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  observations  by  a 
few  examples.  When  John  de  Courcy  founded 
the  Cistertian  monastery  of  Inch,  he  supplied  it 
with  monks  from  Furness  in  Lancashire.  And 
orttnajp*  afterwards  having  turned  the  secular  canons  out 
metier*.  of  the  cathedral  of  Down,  he  introduced  in  their 
stead  Benedictine  monks  from  St.  Wer burgh’s 
in  Chester.  Neddrum,  an  institution  founded, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  same  individual,  was 
made  by  him  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.Bega  in 
Cumberland.  Hugh  de  Lacy’s  Augustin  monas- 
tery of  Duleek  was  made  a cell  to  the  priory  of 
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Llanthony,  near  Gloucester ; and  the  other,  a.».  nn. 
which  he  founded  at  Colp,  was  also  made  a cell  # 

to  another  Llanthony  in  Monmouthshire.  Philip 
of  Worcester,  who  in  aj>.  1184  succeeded  to 
Hugh  de  Lacy  in  the  chief  government  of  Ire- 
land, founded  at  Kilcumin  (county  Tipperary)  a 
Benedictine  priory,  called  by  the  names  of  SS. 

Philip,  James,  and  Cumin,  which  he  made  a cell 
to  Glastonbury,  and  supplied  with  monks  from 
that  place.*  Geoffry  Fitz-Robert  brought  four 
monks  from  Bodmin  in  Cornwall  to  his  Augustin 
monastery  at  Kells.  The  Cistertian  abbey  of 
St.  Mary,  of  Comber,  (county  Down)  founded  in 
1199  by  Bryan  Catha  Dun,  ancestor  of  the 
O’Neill’s  of  Claneboys,  was  by  him  supplied 
with  monks  from  Alba  Landa  in  Caermartben- 
shire*t  The  Cistertian  abbey  of  Tintem  was 
supplied  with  monks  from  Tintem  in  Monmouth- 
shire. The  two  Benedictine  priories  founded 
near  Cork  and  Waterford,  respectively,  by  John 
earl  of  Moreton,  were  made  cells  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Bath;  and  to  add  but 
one  example  more,  the  earl  of  Pembroke’s  founda- 
tion for  canons  regular  at  Kilrush,  was  made  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  Carthmel  in  Lancashire. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  inSuenM 
usually  chosen  out  of  the  monasteries  is  asserted 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  have  led  to  much  inentMd  by 

• Un.  It.  263.  f lb.  SS4. 
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a.d.  i m.  indolence  on  their  part ; for  while  he  allows  that 
toTtZZfotf  they  strictly  fulfilled  their  monastic  duties,  he 
«!>*•■  accuses  them  of  neglecting  at  the  same  time 
their  pastoral  obligations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  the  custom  of  appointing  mem- 
bers of  the  monastic  institutions  to  the  episcopal 
office,  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  weight 
and  influence  of  those  communities  in  this  coun- 
try. Among  the  early  instances  of  such  appoint- 
ments noticed  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  we  subjoin  a few 
for  illustration  of  this  point.  Christian,  bishop 
of  Lismore  in  1151,  had  been  abbot  of  the  Cis- 
tertian  house  of  Mellifont.  The  first  (Cistertian) 
abbot  of  Boyle  was  made  bishop  of  Clonfert,  and 
died  in  1171.  The  bishop  of  Derry,  who  died 
in  1173,  had  been  an  Augustin  canon.  An 
Augustin  abbot  became  archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  1174.  An  abbot  of  Mellifont  became  bishop 
of  Emly  in  1177-  The  Cistertian  abbot  of 
Baltinglass  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Ferns  in 
1185.  The  bishop  of  Elphin,  who  died  in  1 1 95, 
had  been  a Cistertian  abbot  of  Boyle.  An 
Augustip  canon  succeeded  to  Clogher  in  the 
same  year.  The  Cistertian  abbot  of  Monaster- 
evan  became  bishop  of  Leighlin  in  1197.  A 
Cistertian  monk  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tuam  in  1201.  An  English  Augustin  canon 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  1202,  and  a Cis- 
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tertian  monk  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel  in  a.d.  im. 
1206,  &c.  &c.*  ' * ' 

Many  instances  there  are  on  record  which  Disaennotu 
prove  that  between  the  native  Irish  and  the  new 
monks  introduced  among  them,  there  existed  *nd  the 
much  strife  and  bitterness,  which  led  to  many 
disgraceful  quarrels.  To  these  we  shall  have  to 
refer  again  further  on.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  supported  as  the  latter  class  of  persons  was 
by  the  power  of  England,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  pope,  they  could  be  little  troubled  by  the 
feeble  opposition  of  their  Irish  antagonists. 

The  narrow  limits  of  our  space  prevent  us  origin  of 
from  giving  the  reader,  in  this  work,  any  par- 
ticular  account  of  the  different  orders  of  monks  ciBtertun.  ’ 
whose  names  occur  in  this  chapter. f Only  we  Au«u*lia* 
may  mention  that  the  Benedictines  were  so  called 
from  their  founder,  the  Abbot  Benedict.  The 
Cistertians,  a reformed  order  of  these,  were  so 
called  from  Cisteaux  or  Citeaux,  a village  of 
Burgundy  in  France,  where  their  sect  had  been 
first  established.  And  the  Augustin  canons  took 
their  name  from  the  famous  St.  Augustin  of 
Hippo,  who  flourished  in  a.d.  397,  although 
their  order  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
a.d.  1061.  They  were  first  introduced  into 

* The*  Instances  may  all  easily  be  found  in  Lanigan.  rol.  W. 
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a.  d.  1171  Ireland,  it  would  seem,  by  Primate  Malachy,  in 
v * 1 a.d.  1137,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Down.* 


CHAP.  II. 


BRIEF  GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OK  RSLIOION  AMD 
LEARNING  15  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  WHILE  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  JOINT  INFLUENCES  OF  ROME  AND  ENGLAND. 

state  of  reii-  In  the  preceding  chapter  an  attempt  has  been 
Sod  dtJring  ma^c  to  explain  brieHy  to  the  reader  the  im- 
the  Anglo-  portant  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
riSfofour  clergy,  which  were  brought  about  by  means 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion.  In  what  next 
* to  follows  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  state  of 
a.d.  1M7.  reiigion  at  this  period  and  in  the  subsequent 
ages:  and  while  thus  reviewing  the  doctrines 
which  then  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  observing  at  the  same  time  the  ex-* 
amples  furnished  in  the  lives  and  actions  of 
many  of  them  who  were  the  most  eminent  in 
their  times,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  working  of  the  new  system,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  has  already  occupied  our  attention. 

The  period  here  especially  referred  to  is  that 
during  which  Ireland  was  subject  to  the  com- 
bined influences  of  England  and  Rome,  a period 
consisting  of  about  365  years,  reckoning  from 

• Unig»a  It.  105,  106. 
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a. i).  1172,  in  which  the  Synod  of  Cashel  met,  a.  d.  mi 
(and  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  canons  for 

the  Church  of  Ireland,  sanctioned  by  the  joint  1 — * 9 

authority  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  pope 
of  Rome,)  to  a.d.  1537,  when  the  pope’s  supre- 
macy was,  with  the  sanction  of  the  English 
government,  abolished  by  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  whole  time  during  which  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  subjected  to  Roman  influence  was 
somewhat  longer;  and  its  commencement  may 
be  reckoned  from  various  periods,  according  as 
we  connect  it  with  the  giving  of  the  palls,  the 
appointment  of  the  first  legate,  or  other  earlier 
intrusive  proceedings.  Its  extinction  may  also 
be  referred  to  various  dates ; as  for  instance,  to 
the  period  above  noted,  when  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  was  abolished;  or  to  1551,  when  a re- 
formed ritual  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
‘Church;  or  to  1560,  when  the  bench  of  Irish 
bishops  more  fully  ratified  by  their  assent  the 
work  of  reformation  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  student  of  Irish  history  has  no  difficulty,  The  origin 
we  may  easily  see,  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
subsequent  development  of  Romish  power  in  influence  in 
the  country.  The  several  steps  of  its  progress 
are  plainly  set  forth  in  our  annals.  The  first 
persons  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  to 
drawing  the  Church  of  Ireland  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome  were  the  Danes.  Their  second 
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a,  n.  m*  bishop  in  Dublin  (a.d.  1074)  was  the  first  bishop 
a.d.'ust.  resident  in  Ireland  (so  far  as  history  informs  us) 
* who  acknowledged  subjection  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters to  any  but  an  Irish  primate.9  The  first 
public  assertion  of  the  pope’s  supremacy,  as  ex- 
tending to  Ireland,  was  that  made  by  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  in  his  letter  to  the  Irish,  written 
about  a.d.  1084/f  The  first  Romish  legate  for  Ire- 
land was  Gillebert,  who  was  bishop  of  the  Danes 
of  Limerick  in  1 1064  The  same  Gillebert  was 
the  first  who  made  an  effort  to  have  the  old  Irish 
service  books  abolished,  and  the  Roman  office  or 
mass  book  introduced  universally  instead.§  The 
first  Irish  council  at  which  a pope's  legate  pre- 
sided, was  that  of  Rathbreasil,  in  111  8.Q  The 
first  episcopal  appointment  in  Ireland  in  which 
any  influence  of  the  pope,  however  faint,  can  be 
traced  as  existing,  appears  to  have  been  one 
made  by  St.  Malachy  as  legate,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  a bishop  for  Cork  about  a.d.  1 140,? 
The  first  saints  of  the  “ Island  of  Saints  ” who 
were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  that  name  by  a 
papal  sanction,  were  Malachy  and  Laurence  who 
died  in  1148  and  1180,  respectively.  The  first 
palls  bestowed  on  any  prelates  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  sent  over  here  in  1151."  The 
first  wearers  of  them  were  the  following  arch- 

• S 4*1.  rap.  f p.  4*7,  rap.  X PP>  435, 450,  rap.  $ p.  44S,  rap. 
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bishops: — Gelasius  of  Armagh,  Donald  O’Lon-  *.©.  wa 
argain  of  Cashel,  Gregory  of  Dublin,  and  Eda  a jJ°1437 
(or  Aidan)  O'Hoisin  of  Tuam.*  The  first  coun-  v ■ »■ 
cil  in  Ireland  which  gave  an  order  for  regulating 
the  Church  ritual  or  discipline  uniformly  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  (as  carried  into 
practice  in  England,)  was  the  Synod  of  Cashel 
in  a.d.  1172.f  The  first  Irish  prelate  who  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  hands  of  4 pope  was  John 
Cumin,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  consecrated  in 
11 824  The  first  primate  of  Armagh  appointed  The  first 
by  a pope  was  Eugene  Mac  Gillivider,  in  1206,§ 

&c n &c.  When  these  historical  facts  can  be  appointed 
annihilated,  and  not  until  then,  the  Church  of  {jog.* 
Rome  may  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  the  recep- 
tion of  her  doctrines  and  system  in  this  country; 
for  the  ancient  religion  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
that  which  commenced  its  development  600 
years  at  least  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in 
this  island.  And  whoever  therefore  is  disposed 
to  look  upon  submission  to  the  pope  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  as  a 
necessary  sign  of  a good  Catholic  Christian, 
will  find  very  little  traces  of  such  Catholics  in 
Ireland  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Bomiih  «r- 
During  the  period  however  which  now  claims 
our  attention,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  doc-  mm  fa 

• Lanlgaa  It.  HO.  144.  f pp.  SU,  520,  rap. 
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trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  at  present  held 
were  generally  received  in  the  Church  of  this 
country ; although  not  so  much  by  any  regular 
canonical  introduction  of  them,  or  assertion  of 
them  in  a public  synod,  as  by  the  authority  of 
popular  opinion.  Prayers  to  the  dead,  we  have 
seen,  had  come  into  use  so  early  as  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  ninth  furnishes  us  with 
an  instance  of  an  Irishman  on  the  continent 
supporting  the  u veneration  of  sacred  images,” 
&c.  Malachy  in  the  twelfth,  was  probably  the 
first  Irish  teacher  who  propagated  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ; although  not  even  then 
without  a protesting  voice  being  raised  against 
its  assertion.*  But  it  would  be  tedious  and 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  present  or  bygone  days.  To 
exhibit  countless  instances  of  the  existence  and 
popularity  of  such  superstitions  in  the  Ar.glo- 
Roman  period  of  the  Irish  Church,  is  on  the 
other  band,  painfully  easy ; a circumstance  which 
we  need  not  at  all  wonder  at,  for  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church  was  Romanism,  and  this 
naturally  led  men  to  adopt  all  such  superstitions 
and  antiscriptural  views  and  practices  as  are  at 
this  day  connected  with  that  system,  especially 
in  places  were  its  character  is  uninfluenced  by 
the  presence  of  any  better  form  of  religion. 


• mpp.SM.JStf,  411,  anp. 
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And  while  the  belief  of  the  Church  was  thus  am.  1172 
obscured  with  error,  while  at  least  errors  pre-  *.0.^537. 
vailed  in  the  popular  mind,  affecting  the  most 
vital  points  of  religion,  against  which  the  Church  ou/oid 
raised  no  protest,  but  rather  encouraged  or  en- 
forced  them,  the  lives  of  many  of  her  members,  riod  no 
even  of  the  clergy  themselves,  and  of  those  too  SSf 
who  held  the  highest  rank  among  them,  exhibited  trin»- 
many  flagrant  instances  of  immorality  and  vice. 

It  is  quite  shocking  to  peruse  the  dark  annals  • 
of  crime  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  Church 
history  of  that  period,  and  to  reflect  that  some 
of  the  most  painful  instances  of  enormity  and 
shameless  violation  of  decency  were  to  be  found 
in  the  ministers  and  spiritual  pastors  of  the  fold 
of  Christ,  the  people  who  were  appointed  to  be 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  to  attract  mankind 
by  their  good  works  to  glorify  their  Father  in 
heaven.  Bishops  and  archbishops,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  furnish  us  with  a sad 
display  in  their  lives  of  hatred  and  variance, 
strife  and  violence,  immorality  and  dissipation  ; % 
and  even  bloodshed  and  murder  are  to  be  added 
to  the  black  catalogue.  A few  instances  out  of 
many,  illustrating  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
history.  „ ' 

Among  the  errors  which  prevailed  in^those 
times,  clouding  and  obscuring  the  simple  faith,  iiiustmci* 


Superstitious  view  of  human  merit , $*c.,  [Book  V. 


a.d.  lira  of  the  Gospel,  none  perhaps  was  more  general 
*.0*537.  than  that  which  attached  to  works  of  piety,  or 
wor^s  considered  to  be  such,  a superstitious 
StioL  cur-  notion  of  merit,  as  if  those  works  could  atone 
toUwmoit  ^or  8*n>  or  P^rch^e  forgiveness  from  Heaven, 
of  men's  One  of  the  most  favourite  methods  adopted  for 

”ta8  carrying  out  this  principle  was  the  founding  and 
endowing  of  abbeys  and  other  religious  houses, 
by  the  establishment  of  which  men  supposed 
that  they  might  reckon  on  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty  as  purchased  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  others  whom  they  might  comprise 
with  them  in  the  deed  of  gift.  An  instance  of 
this  has  already  come  under  our  notice,  to  which 
we  may  here  add  another.  Theobald,  the  son  of 
Walter,  butler  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  1206, 
confirmed  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
certain  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order,  all  his 
possessions  in  Arklow,  “for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  the  health  of 
the  souls  of  Henry  H.,  king  of  England,  King 
Richard,  and  King  John,”  with  those  of  several 
other  persons,  mentioned  by  name,  among  w hom 
are  included  himself  also,  and  his  wife.*  Other 
instances  of  the  same  thing  occur  in  our  annals 
times  without  number. 

The  honour  of  Almighty  God  was  also  in 


• Archdftll'f  Monorticon.  p.  769,  quoted  in  Mant'i  History,  rol. 
L p.  48. 
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those  days  much  confounded  with  the  respect  a.®.  mi 
due  to  rfis  saints ; and  the  undue  veneration  in  A.D  *4*7. 
which  the  latter  were  held,  caused  them  to  be 
associated  with  the  Deity  on  the  most  solemn  tncanM*" 
occasions,  as  if  they  partook  of  His  nature  and 
attributes.  Thus  on  the  erection  of  St  Patrick’s  faints; 
Cathedral  in  Dublin,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  together  with  the  pope’s  legate,  in 
ajd.  1 191*  consecrated  the  new  edifice  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  “ to  God,  our  Blessed  Lady 
Mary,  and  St  Patrick.”  * 

And  to  mention  only  one  other  instance  of 
this  species  of  abuse,  we  are  told  that  John 
Aleyn,  dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  by  his  will 
in  1505,  44  committed  his  sinful  soul  to  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer of  him  and  of  all  mankind  ; and  to  the 
most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  his  mother ; and  to 
all  the  saints.”  f 

In  addition  to  the  extravagant  veneration  suparf. 
bestowed  on  the  saints  themselves,  their  images 
also  were  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence,  tHu«tt»fciM 
and  believed  on  many  occasions  to  have  wrought  mb*cka’*c’ 
most  singular  miracles.  Many  instances  of  such 
stories  might  be  alleged,  but  that  they  are  not 
in  any  sense  worth  transcribing  here ; nor  do 
the  limits  of  the  present  work  admit  of  the 

• Maaoo*a  Bktargnf  SL  Cathedral,  p.  % quoted  fe  p.  64* 
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117*  insertion  of  any  specimens  of  the  countless 
other  fictitious  miracles  to  which  these  ages  gave 
birth. 

And  as  for  the  relics  of  the  saints  which  also 
shared  the  honours  given  to  themselves  and  their 
images,  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a much  fuller 
notice.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  ingenuity  and 
industry  of  the  people  influenced  by  the  mistaken 
piety  of  those  times,  were  exercised  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  hunting  after  bones  and  other 
relics  of  the  early  saints,  which  to  reward  their 
labours  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
treasured  up  with  the  most  exact  care.  On  par- 
ticularly solemn  occasions  however  they  were 
exhibited  publicly  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful: as  for  instance,  on  occasion  of  the  great 
chapter  held  at  Louth,  by  Albert  of  Cologne, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1242,  at  which  were 
present  all  the  abbots  and  priors  of  regular 
canons  in  the  kingdom,  when  the  veneration  of 
the  people  was  excited  by  an  exhibition  of  many 
relics  of  saints,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Rome  by  St.  Mochtra.*  The  Irish  annals 
make  mention  of  this  practice  as  used  in  Ireland 
before  the  time  of  the  Invasion.  They  state 
that  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Brien  Boru  at 
Armagh,  in  1014,  there  was  constant  watching 

• Wan’s  Bishops,  p.  166,  Ed.  by  Harris,  Dublin,  1739. 
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and  “ exposure  of  the  reliques  of  St.  Patrick  a.d.  uts 
during  twelve  days  and  nights.”*  • a.d.'iot. 

In  the  old  collections  of  these  relics  preserved  ' — - — f 
in  Ireland,  as  in  those  elsewhere,  some  very  <>us  spcc»- 
strange  and  extraordinary  articles  were  included. 

In  a catalogue,  for  instance,  of  such  treasures,  enumera- 
which  belonged  to  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  in  the  tod*) 
fourteenth  century',  we  find  enumerated  among  a 
host  of  other  things  almost  equally  singular  and 
remarkable,  “the  image  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
crucified,  which  is  said  twice  to  have  uttered 
words “ some  of  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary “ a thorn  of  the  crown  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  a part  " of  the  manger  of  the 
Lord”! 

The  extravagant  degree  of  honour  which  was  Corruption 
put  upon  the  state  of  celibacy,  beyond  what  is  Mtic 
attributed  to  it  in  Holy  Scripture,  affords  us  an- 
other  instance  of  the  mischievous  errors  received 
into  the  popular  religion  of  the  times  of  which 
we  now  treat  The  abuse  alluded  to  was  indeed 
one  whose  origin  was  to  be  traced  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  to  a much  earlier  period;  and 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  think  that  in  the 
seventh  century  the  monks  had  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  equal  in  number  to  all 

• Lanigan  ill.  425,  426.  t The  catalogue  in  which  theso 

articles  occur,  is  contained  in  a MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  quoted  in  Bishop  Mint’s 
History,  rol.  i.  pp.  77,  seqq. 
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am.  ms  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom*  The 
am!ub.  ancient  monks  however — those  for  instance  who 
u » — 1 lived  in  the  seventh  century  in  the  monasteries 
founded  by  Coluraba,  Aidan,  Colraan,  &c. — were 
men  of  irreproachable  and  exemplary  lives,  who 
occupied  themselves  chiefly  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  the  study  of  the  Wora  of  God,  and  in  useful 
manual  and  literary  toils,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
their  fellowmen.  But  the  monks  of  after  times 
exhibited  a sad  state  of  degeneracy  from  those 
ancient  models  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
Instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
holiness,  and  the  spiritual  improvement  of  them- 
selves and  those  around  them,  they  became  in- 
fected with  a worldly  spirit ; their  discipline  was 
relaxed;  their  habits  and  characters  changed; 
they  were  no  longer  constant  as  before  in  labours , 
in  watchings,  in  fastings;  and  as  they  began 
more  and  more  to  neglect  the  seclusion  and 
meditation  to  which  their  predecessors  had  been 
accustomed,  and  to  busy  themselves  more  and 
more  with  the  ordinary  secular  pursuits  and 
amusements  of  the  world,  they  also  began  in  the 
same  proportion  to  be  more  deeply  contaminated 
with  the  vices  and  gross  sins  which  prevailed 
among  the  rest  of  mankind. 

sim  and  In  the  thirteenth  century  arose  the  different 
orders  of  mendicants  or  begging  friars,  who 
cvtaBi  professed  to  have  no  goods  whatever,  of  their 
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own,  but  to  live  on  the  alms  of  the  charitable ; a.©.  m2 
counting  it  a high  point  of  sanctity  to  live  by 
begging  of  other  mens*  bread,  if  the  course  they  v — • — ' 
took  could  rightly  be  called  begging,  for  it  was 
rather  a system  of  extortion  by  force,  with  which 
they  harrassed  all  persons  from  whom  they  could 
hope  to  extract  any  thing ; so  that  the  celebrated 
Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
(afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Richard 
of  Dundalk,)  attacked  them  fiercely  before  the 
pope  himself  and  his  cardinals,  (at  Avignon,  in  Fitl4UiPh,» 
a.d.  1357,)  objecting  to  their  faces,  “that  scarce  description 
could  any  great  or  mean  man  of  the  clergy  or  ^^£7. 
laity  eat  his  meat,  but  such  kind  of  beggars 
would  be  at  his  elbow;  not  like  other  poor  folks, 
humbly  craving  alms  at  the  gate  or  door,  (as 
Francis  did  command  and  teach  them  in  his 
testament,)  by  begging,  but  without  shame  in- 
truding themselves  into  courts  or  houses,  and 
lodging  there ; where  without  any  inviting  at 
all,  they  eat  and  drink  what  they  can  find  among 
them ; and  not  content  with  that,  carry  away 
with  them  either  wheat,  or  meal,  or  bread,  or 
flesh,  or  cheeses,  although  there  were  but  two  in 
a house,  in  a kind  of  extorting  manner,  there 
being  none  that  can  deny  them,  unless  he  would 
cast  away  natural  shame.”  # 

• Rich.  Annachanua  m Dtfcntorio  Curatorum , pp.  66,  67,  Ed. 

Paria.  an.  1626;  Ussher’a  Rein,  of  ▲.  L,  ch.  vi.  tor  mart  about 
Hu-R\lph,  ice  chap.  v.  inf. 
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Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  ancient 
monks  of  Ireland,  and  so  vie  of  those  who  occu- 
pied their  places  at  the  time  when  Romanism 
flourished  here  unopposed;  and  such  the  de- 
scription, given  by  an  archbishop  of  the  Church 
in  those  days,  of  the  character  of  the  men 
who,  under  the  pope's  special  patronage,  pre- 
sumptuously and  unceasingly  interfered  with 
the  authority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  and 
persecuted  them  and  the  laity  alike  with  their 
shameless  effrontery  and  barefaced  extortions. 

Private  masses,  or  masses  celebrated  by  the 
priest  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  and  iu 
which  the  living  had  no  participation,  formed 
another  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  now  treated 
of,  and  had  become  the  source  of  large  revenues 
to  the  clergy,  by  reason  of  the  donations  and 
bequests  given  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
these  expiatory  ceremonies.  Of  the  countless 
instances  of  this  which  might  be  adduced,  a 
single  one  may  suffice  for  illustration  here.  We 
are  told  that  John  Swayn,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
having  founded  a chapel  and  chantry,  dedicated 
to  St  Anne,  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Drogheda, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  John  May,  one  of 
his  successors,  soon  afterwards  “annexed  a large 
portion  of  the  archiepiscopal  tithes  to  the  chapel, 
in  pure  alms,  for  ever,  as  a compensation  for  a 
greater  number  of  priests  \o  pray  perpetually 
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for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  predecessors  a.d.  \nt 
and  successors,  and  of  all  the  benefactors  to  the  *.0.^537. 
same  church.”*  v — — * 

For  these  numerous  masses  for  the  dead  which  »nd  muiti- 
thus  came  into  practice,  a single  altar  in  the 
place  of  worship  was  not  sufficient,  but  it  was  "W* 
found  necessary  to  erect  several  in  the  same 
church  for  their  celebration.  And  several  masses 
would  thus  frequently  be  performed  under  the 
same  roof  and  at  the  same  time.  So  there  were 
in  the  church  of  Galway,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  following  fourteen  chapels  and  altars  : — “ 1, 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  choir ; 2, 
the  altar  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  chapel  of  Christ 
Judging;  3,  the  altar  of  St  Michael,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Guardian  Angels ; 4,  the  altar  of 
St  Mary  Major,  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
Lynches ; 5,  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in 
the  new  and  great  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
under  the  title  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  Mother  of 
God ; 6,  the  altar  of  St.  James ; *7,  the  altar  of 
St  Catherine,  in  her  gilt  chapel ; 8,  the  altar  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  joined  to  the  column  of 
the  pulpit;  9,  the  altar  of  St  Brigid;  10,  the 
altar  of  St  Martin ; 1 1,  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  it ; 12 
the  altar  of  St  Anne,  in  her  chapel;  13,  the 
altar  of  St  Patrick,  in  his  chapel,  originally 

• Wait*!  Bishop*  p.  a*. 
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a.*  an  dedicated  to  him ; 14,  the  altar  of  the  Holj 
Trinity,  in  its  chapel*”  i*.  in  all,  one  chapel  and 
1 altar,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; one  in 
honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  twelve 
others  in  honour  of  created  beings,  including'  St 
Michael  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament.* 

Another  mode  in  which  Almighty  God  was 
tSmaoM of  dishonoured  in  those  days  was,  in  the  supersti- 
tious  manner  of  observing  the  times  and  seasons 
CtemrM  then  held  sacred  among  the  people.  For  while 
the  festivals  of  the  several  patron  saints  were 
solemnly  observed,  small  regard  was  on  the 
other  hand  paid  to  the  Lord’s  day,  that  being 
selected  in  several  places  for  the  holding  ol 
public  markets,  and  on  occasion  for  other  like 
matters  of  secular  business,  f 
udabBMor  The  abuse  of  the  power  of  excommunication 
ttepmr* in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  was  another 
mark  of  the  degenerate  state  of  religion  as  then 
existing.  We  should  observe  that  this  mode  oi 
punishing  offences  was  of  two  sorts,  the  lesser 
twtUadat  and  the  greater.  The  effect  of  the  less  was  to 
separate  the  subjects  of  it  from  all  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  until  they  were  absolved  of  their 
offences.  The  greater  was  much  more  formida- 
ble, and  not  only  had  the  effect  of  separating  real 
or  supposed  offenders  “from  all  holy  Church,  and 

• Arohdall,  p.  479.  t Cart  HUUryef  Maud,  Ed.  16tt,voL 
ip.  101.  Mn&*oL t.p.101. 
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also  from  the  company  of  all  Christian  folk,"  but  a.d.  1172 
was  likewise  considered  to  cut  men  off  from  God,  a.d*sj7. 
so  as  “never  to  be  saved  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  1 - •» — ' 
nor  to  be  holpen  by  the  sacraments  that  be  done 
in  holy  Church,  nor  to  have  part  with  any  Chris- 
tian man.”*  And  both  these  forms  of  excom-  both  fr«- 
munication  were  constantly  made  use  of,  not  only 
for  the  correction  of  such  serious  offences  against  unholy  pur- 
religion  and  morality  as  might  justify  the  inflic-  po#et* 
tion  of  a severe  punishment,  but  often  also  for 
the  gratification  of  personal  revenge  or  avarice, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.  An  interdict,  or  the  dJ^cfan 
excommunication  of  an  entire  district  or  pro-  interdict, 
vince  was  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  but  was 
at  times  made  use  of,  as  appears  from  different 
instances  recorded  by  our  writers.  While  an 
interdict  lasted,  the  district  proclaimed  as  inclu- 
ded in  it  was  cut  off  from  all  the  use  of  Church 
rites ; no  mass,  no  marriages,  no  prayers  were 
allowed  there ; but  the  churches  were  closed 
against  the  living,  and  the  “ corpses  of  the  dead 
were  buried,  like  dogs,  in  the  roads  and  ditches, 
without  prayers  or  ministry  of  priests.”  f How 
heavily  such  a sentence  must  have  afflicted  men 
that  regarded  prayers  for  the  dead  as  so  needful 

• Stareley's  History  of  Churches  in  England*  1712,  pp.  235,  238  ; 

Mint,  i.  28,  29.  f Matt.  Pari*.  Hist.  Angl.  an  1208,  quoted  in 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hi*,  of  Britain,  Book  ill.  ad  an.  1207. 
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a.  ms  a help  to  their  redemption  and  salvation,  we 
a.  Jim.  majr  well  judge. 

■'  To  dwell  farther  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
Anglo-Roman  period  of  the  Irish  Church  would 
be  impossible  in  a work  of  the  present  limits. 
In  larger  books  on  our  ecclesiastical  history  the 
reader  will  find  abundance  of  curious  matter 
connected  with  the  subject,  illustrated  with  ex- 
amples of  the  legends,  miracles,  penances,  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  the  sacred  host  and  relics, 
reverence  for  ancient  crosses,  and  other  objects 
of  superstitious  adoration,  pilgrimages,  indul- 
gences, dramatic  representations  of  Scripture 
events,  and  other  such  abuses  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, a more  detailed  account  of  which,  want  of 
space  has  obliged  us  to  exclude  from  this  work. 
Moni  ch»-  As  to  the  state  of  the  clergy  during  the  same 
period  with  regard  to  their  information  and 
this  period,  piety,  it  maybe  estimated  in  some  degree  by  the 
state  of  religion  under  their  influence,  as  here 
described.  Ignorance  and  immorality  had  indeed 
become  too  generally  prevalent  among  them;  nor 
are  the  exceptions  which  occur  in  our  records 
to  brighten  and  cheer  the  clouded  scene,  re- 
markable either  for.  their  brilliancy,  or  their 
number.  The  unhappy  act  which  enforced  the 
necessity  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  led  naturally 
in  Ireland  UTthe  same  evil  consequences  as  in 
other  places.  And  it  is  recorded  that  so  early 
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as  in  aj>.  1179  the  leaven  of  immorality  had  so  a.d.  lira 
far  vitiated  the  character  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
that  at  that  time  Laurence  O’Toole,  archbishop  r 
of  Dublip,  found  it  necessary,  as  we  are  told,  to 
be  “vety  strict  against  such  of  them  as  were 
guilty  of  incontinence ; and  it  is  said  that  he 
sent  140  of  them,  who  were  convicted  of  that 
crime,  to  Rome,  to  look  for  absolution  there, 
although  he  did  not  want  power  to  absolve  them 
himself.”  The  Romish  historian  who  makes  the 
. statement,  adds,  that  “ this  was  a scandal  of  a 
/n«w  kind  in  Ireland,  and  was  chiefly  caused  by 
tjie  bad  conduct  and  example  of  the  adventuring 
and  fighting  sort  of  clergymen,  that  had  for  some 
years  back  flocked  over  to  this  country  from 
England  and  Wales,”*  For  this  statement  there 
* appears  to  be  some  ground ; but  as  the  point  in 
question  will  occur  to  our  notice  again  in  the 
next  chapter,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  it  here.  It 
is  possible  however  that  the  140  convicts  who 
were  by  order  of  Archbishop  Laurence  to  be 
transported  to  Rome  for  absolution,  may  have 
been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  private 
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• In  this  part  of  hii  history  Dr.  Lanina,  haring  giran  what  be 
calls  **  a sample  of  the  hopeful  kind  of  ecclesiastics  who  came  over  to 

Ireland  with  8trongbow  and  others,"  and  who  at  times  fought  in  their 
armies,  observes  that  " such  were  the  missionaries  who,  aooordln g to 
the  wish  of  Adrian  IV.,  were  to  establish  pure  religion  and  sound 
ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Ireland."— Ec.  Hist.  ir.  243.  We  are  to 
remember  however  that  there  were  military  clergymen  in  Ireland 
before  the  ooming  of  the  English.  Vid.  pp.  383, 3S6»  sup. 
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a.d.  ii7a  marrying,  a remedy  which,  though  contrary  to 
a.kim.  ^ic*r  professed  vows,  many  of  the  clergy  of  those 
' " * 9 times  wero  wont  to  have  recourse  to,  in  conse- 

quence of  being  prohibited  from  the  use  of  open 
and  honourable  wedlock.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  profligate  immorality  of  the  clergy  had 
increased  to  a shameful  extent,  and  the  descen- 
dants of  unchaste  and  unmarried  abbots,  priors, 
deans,  and  other  prelates,  often  obtained  by  cor- 
rupt means,  the  possession  of  the  benefices  and 
dignities  of  the  Church,  to  the  destruction  of 
religion,  and  the  scandalizing  of  all  honest  and 
orderly  Christians.* 

Th«ir  gene-  Of  the  state  of  learning  among  the  clergy  in 
the  period  under  consideration,  something  must 
«p«iaiiy  in  now  be  said.  They  were  no  longer  conspicuous,  as 
theVocd  at  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  earlier  times  had  been, 
°<*L  for  superior  intelligence  and  information  in  reli- 
gious or  secular  knowledge ; their  native  schools 
of  learning  were  no  longer  famous  throughout 
Europe ; they  were  no  more  distinguished  as 
a people  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with 
God’s  Word;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
become,  after  three  or  four  centuries’  training 
and  superintendence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
her  adherents,  so  grossly  ignorant  and  uninformed, 
that  at  the  period  immediately  before  the  British 
Reformation,  the  Irish  priests  themselves  were 

• Mint,  L Si,  SG. 


Cm.  1LJ  in  the  age*  next  preceding  ike  Reformation. 

“ not  ablo  to  say  mass,  or  pronounce  the  words, 
they  not  knowing  what  they  themselves  say 
in  the  Roman  tongue,”  • Sixty  years  earlier 
an  Irish  parliament,  in  ratifying  the  grant  of 
certain  tithes  to  one  James  Maddock,  who  was 
studying  at  tho  University  of  Oxford,  in  order 
to  support  him  there  until  he  should  be  fitted  to 
undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Ireland, 
alleged  as  the  reason  for  their  confirmation  of 
the  grant,  that  “there  are  [a.d.  1475]  but  few 
in  this  land  who  are  able  to  teach  or  preach  the 
Word  of  God a statement  which  is  confirmed 
and  enlarged  upon  in  a curious  passage  of  an 
old  writer  who  lived  at  that  period,  and  whose 
words  in  the  passage  alluded  to  are  these: — 
“ Amongst  the  many  causes  of  the  mysseorder 
of  the  land,  there  is  no  archebysshop,  ne  bysshop, 
abbot  ne  pryor,  parson  ne  vycar,  ne  any  other 
person  of  the  Churche,  high  or  low,  that  useth 
to  preache  the  Worde  of  Godde,  saveing  the  poor 
fryers  beggers.”t 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and 
such  the  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God  in  those 

* i ??  **ti**rl*y  fton  ii  Robert  Ware*.  R&r* 

maitom  qf  the  Church  of  Irttand.  f Statute  ef  Kilkennu  in 

yoLILof  TtmcU  nkttlmg  to  Inland,  printed  fcr Utolitah  ArcW 
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u.  nn  evil  days*  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  people  did 
greatly  err,  and  adopt  many  false  views  of  reli- 
1 -»  ■ * gious  truth.  It  w was  inaccessible  to  them  at 
its  source  in  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  in  its 
transmission  through  the  channels  of 'ecclesias- 
tical rites  and  ceremonies,  and  ministerial  in- 
struction, it  had  for  the  most  part,  lost  its 
primitive  and  essential  character;  so  that  the 

Siritual  worship  of  God,  and  belief  in  the 
ospel  of  his  blessed  Son,  and  corresponding 
holiness  and  purity  of  life,  were  well  nigh  super- 
seded and  obliterated  by  fabulous  legends  and 
superstitions,  and  unedifying  observances.”* 

Pgpai  So  fared  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  days 

when  Romanism  in  its  full  extent  was  embraced 


■tebn.  and  cherished  by  her  lawful  pastors.  Even  then 
however,  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  not  by 
hwykkg  any  means  allowed  to  have  uncontrolled  sway  in 
JE-"*  Ireland.  Even  then  there  was  a powerful  resis- 
tance offered  to  the  meddling  interference  of  the 
see  of  Rome  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Church  of  this  country ; and  that  by 
persons  who  did  not  at  all  object  to  any  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
was  a state  of  things  which  might  easily  have 
been  anticipated  from  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  influence  of  Rome  was  first  established 
in  Ireland.  For  as  that  had  been  through  the 
• ist. 
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instrumentality  of  England,  it  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  the  people  of  that  country 
would  be  desirous  to  introduce  here  just  the 
same  general  views  on  matters  connected  with 
religion,  as  prevailed  in  their  own  land.  And 
as  the  undue  interference  of  the  pope  was  often 
met  there  by  a strenuous  and  determined  oppo- 
sition, even  in  the  ages  before  the  Reformation, 
it  was  but  natural  that  when  the  system  of  the 
Roman  Church  a3  received  in  England  was  ad- 
mitted into  Ireland  also,  the  same  counteracting 
influence  should  be  transplanted  with  it  into  this 
country,  so  as  to  generate  among  some  at  least 
of  the  Irish  adherents  of  the  Roman  communion, 
a spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  similar  to 
that  which  in  the  neighbouring  isle  often  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  more  extravagant  claims 
of  Romish  cupidity  and  ambition. 

The  general  observations  contained  in  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  will,  it  is  hoped, 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  the  part 
of  our  history  which  follows,  and  which  may  now 
be  resumed  in  historical  order  at  the  place  where 
it  was  interrupted  by  this  partial  digression. 
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CHAP.  III. 

PROCEEDING*  OF  CARDINAL  TITIAN,  PAPAL  LEGATE,  IN  IRELAND.— 
ACT*  OF  JOHN  CUMIN,  FIRST  ESOLISH  ARCHDISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. — 
BTNOD  OP  DUBLIN  HELD  BT  HIM. — SYNOD  OF  NEWTOWN,  TRIM. — 
SCANDALOUS  CONDUCT  OF  MEMBER*  OF  THE  HIERARCHY  ON 
YARIOUS  OCCASION*. 

A.  D.  1177.  Kino  Henry  II.  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Earl 
Strongbow,  sent  over  into  Ireland  as  his  deputy 
d*d  by  John  or  lieutenant,  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  and  together 
toCwucj.  with  john  de  c0Urcy,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen, 
and  Milo  de  Cogan,  who  were  to  act  under  him.* 
John  de  Courcy,  a man  of  very  great  courage 
and  ability,  was  the  conqueror  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Ulster,  who  invaded  that  part  of  Ireland  in 
1177,  and  took  possession  of  its  capital,  Down- 
Pxoceedings  patrick.  Cardinal  Vivian,  the  pope’s  legate, 
of  cardinal  happening  to  be  then  at  Downpatrick,  endea- 
voured  to  mediate  a peace  between  De  Courcy 
Mrrninn  ***  Mac-Dunlevy,  the  prince  of  the  district,  on 
condition  that  the  former  should  quit  the  country, 
and  the  latter  agree  at  the  same  time  topay  a 
tribute  to  King  Henry  IL  De  Courcy  however 
refusing  to  consent  to  these  terms,  the  Cardinal 

• Ware,  Annals  of  Ireland,  ad  an.  1176;  and  Lord  Lyttleton’* 

History  ot  Xing  Henry  IL,  Book  y.  quoted  in  Lsnigan  It.  231. 
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stirred  up  Mac-Dunlevy  to  take  arms  in  defence  a.d.  1177. 
of  his  territories;  whereupon  the  prince  collected  — * 

without  delay  a very  large  army,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  10,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched 
to  attack  the  invaders;  but  was  after  a hard 
fought  battle  defeated.  Cardinal  Vivian  took 
refuge  in  a church.  He  was  however  protected 
by  De  Courcy,  who  not  only  allowed  him  his 
liberty,  but  also  released  at  his  request  Mala- 
chy,  the  bishop  of  Down,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner.* 

Pope  Alexander  III.  it  seems  had  sent  this 
cardinal  over  to  hear  ecclesiastical  causes  in  Scot- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  also  in  Ireland 
and  in  Norway.  But  on  his  arrival  in  England, 

King  Henry  sent  to  him  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester and  Ely  to  demand  of  him  by  whose 
authority  he  had  dared  to  come  into  his  king- 
dom without  a license  from  himself ; for  Henry, 
though  civil  to  the  pope,  and  glad  to  make  use 
of  his  aid  when  occasion  required,  was  notwith- 
standing very  little  inclined  to  allow  him  to 
encroach  on  his  rights.  The  Cardinal,  very  much 
daunted  by  the  inquiry  of  Henry’s  messengers, 
gave  them  an  oath  for  his  satisfaction,  binding 
himself  to  do  nothing  during  his  legation  con- 
trary to  the  king’s  pleasure.  And  thus  he  ob- 

• Lan.  It.  229,  222;  Hared.  AnnaL  ad  an.  1177.  (pp.  316,  220, 

Load.  1696.) 
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Cardinal  Vtvian’t  proceeding » in  Ireland,  [Book  V. 

irn.  tained  license  for  passing  into  Scotland  with  a 
1 safeconduct  from  the  monarch,  and  freedom  of 

expense  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  Scottish 
territories.* 

nt  bold*  * The  Cardinal  having  arrived  in  Ireland,  was 
ggff  pretty  true  to  his  oath,  and  not  only  did  nothing 
mnbuto  to  prejudice  the  king’s  interests,  if  we  except  his 
questionable  dealings  with  Mac-Dunlevy,  but 
promoted  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  For  after 
his  release  by  DeCourcy,  he  came  to  Dublin  and 
held  there  a synod  of  bishops  and  abbots,  in 
which  setting  forth  Henry’s  right  to  Ireland  in 
virtue  of  the  pope’s  authority,  he  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  him  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication.  He  also  allowed  the  foreigners 
liberty  to  take  whatever  victuals  they  might 
want  out  of  the  churches,  into  which  as  sanctu- 
aries the  Irish  used  to  remove  them,  merely 
ordering  that  a reasonable  price  should  be  paid 
for  them  to  the  rectors  of  such  churches,  f An 
old  author,  after  having  made  mention  of  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  Vivian  was  received 
by  the  prince  and  bishops  of  Down,  goes  on  to 
give  us  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
synod  here  referred  to: — “He  {ue.  the  Cardinal] 
was  showing  about,”  says  William  of  Newburgh, 

• Hortd.  Anna l at  rap.  t Ginlda*  Hib.  Btp.UkVL 

tap,  17.  Wu%  Ammlit  a4  n.  1177 1 Lytttetaa  B.  y.  qootod  in 
Lanifui  hr.  SS4. 
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“ the  letter  of  the  king  of  the  English  to  his  ad.  1177. 
Irish  authorities,  in  order  that  he  might  have  ' * * 

the  protection  of  their  influence  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  legation  among 
the  barbarians.  From  such  countenance  deriving 
peace  and  security,  he  removed  to  Dubliu  5 and 
behaving  himself  in  a confident  manner  as  acting 
in  the  name  either  of  his  lord  the  pope,  or  of 
the  king  of  England,  he  summoned  together  the 
prelates  and  abbots  of  Ireland,  and  held  a general 
council.  But  when  he  was  inclined  to  carry  on  butbdUap. 
matters  rather  too  freely  after  the  Roman  style, 
in  the  churches  of  a people  of  barbarous  sim-  catty  out  ail 
plicity,  the  king's  officers  giving  him  to  under- 
stand  that  he  must  either  go  his  way,  or  else 
fight  with  them,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  having  SaSSf  to 
secured  but  little  Irish  gold,  a commodity  for 
which  he  had  felt  a great  thirst”  * The  king's 
ministers,  it  would  seem,  thought  the  Cardinal 
was  inclined  to  go  a-head  a little  too  fast  with 
his  Roman  customs,  although  they  themselves 
were  favourably  inclined  to  them  on  the  whole ; 
and  as  for  the  Irish  gold,  they  did  not  care  pro- 
bably to  assist  him  in  carrying  off  any  of  that, 
preferring  as  we  may  suppose  to  keep  it  in  the 
country  for  themselves  and  for  their  friends. 

• GuiL  Ncubrig.  De  fob.  Angl.  tut  tempo  ru.  Par.  1610,  lib.  iii. 
cop.  9,  pp.  301,  303.  William  of  Newburgh,  bom  a.d.  1136,  waa 
educated  la  tho  moautcry  of  Newburgh,  and  flourished  to  1 196. 
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604  Jokn,  Earl  qf  Moreton,  made  King  of  Ireland . [Boos  V. 

a.d.  tin.  In  the  same  year,  1 177,  Henry  II.  haying  ob- 
johm'aoc  of  tained  a license  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  to 
mad7kinc  ma^e  whichever  of  his  sons  he  should  please 
!*ti*ian$  king  of  Ireland,  and  to  crown  him  as  such ; he 
thereupon  constituted  his  son  John  king  of  this 
AicnnSr  island,  in  presence  of  the  bishops  and  peers  of 
• Urban?  bis  kingdom,*  which  was  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Alexander,  and  afterwards  in 
1 186  by  3P©pe  Urban,  who  sent  over  two  legates 
into  Ireland,  “to  crown  John,  the  king’s  son, 
there."  f 

John  Coals  The  person  appointed  to  fill  the  archbishopric 
*****  of  Dublin,  (vacant  as  we  have  seen  by  the  death 
arcfabSsbop  of  Laurence  O’Toole,)  was  John  Cumin,  a learned 
and  intelligent  Englishman,  who  was  on  the  re- 
aa.  list,  commendation  of  Henry  IL  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  dignity,  by  some  of  the  Dublin  clergy, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  at  Evesham  in  Wor- 
cestershire. His  election  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber, 1181,  and  in  the  following  year,  not  having 
yet  received  priest’s  orders,  he  was  admitted  to 
runiTHtia  tkem  &t  Velletri ; and  afterwards  consecrated 
and  farther  archbishop  in  the  same  place  by  Pope  Lucius 
IJJjISpIr*  ILL,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  21,  of  the  same 
LMfaM  ul.  year,  1182.}  He  did  not  however  arrive  in 

• Bog.  Bored.  JnnmL  ad  an.  1177,  p.  SSS.  Job.  Bromton  and 
Gnaltcr.  Corentr.  In  an.  Rein.  ofA.Lch.Kl  f Hored.  ann. 

11SS  and  US7i  Quoted  In  Rein,  of  A.  I.  lb.  Bened.  Petrob.  pp.  104, 
SOS.  S Barrie**  Ware,  ArtbJMuf  ef  JhMin,  p.  S14.  Lan. 

hr.  SSI. 
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Dublin  until  the  month  of  September,  1184,  a.d.  iim. 
when  he  came,  bringing  with  him  for  the  aug-  ‘ 
mentation  of  his  dignity  and  authority,  a bull 
from  the  above-named  pope,  dated  the  13th  of 
April,  a.d.  1182,  in  which  that  pontiff,  “follow- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  sacred  canons,”  decrees 
u that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  do  presume  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  or  to 
treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  causes  and  affairs  of 
the  said  diocese,  without  the  consent  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  if  he  be  in  his  bishopric, 
unless  an  injunction  to  the  contrary  be  issued 
by  the  Roman  pontiff  or  his  legate.”*  For  in  who  curtail* 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  being  the  only  primate  or  °* 

archbishop  of  Ireland,  had  been  allowed  the 
privilege,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
visiting  all  the  dioceses  or  districts  of  Ireland 
whenever  he  thought  fit,  and  interfering  in  their 
internal  concerns.  Such  ample  jurisdiction  was 
however  not  allowed  by  the  canon  law  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  the  period  now  treated  of, 
to  primates  any  where,  f The  bull  therefore 
granted  to  Archbishop  Cumin  had  the  two-fold 
effect  of  abolishing  one  of  the  old  distinctions 
that  had  marked  the  ancient  independence  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  elevating 
the  see  of  Dublin  to  a greater  degree  of  inde- 

* Wart,  ib.,  and  AnnaU,  ad  an.  1181.  Lan.  hr.  387,  *oqq.  t Lan.  ib. 
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aa  1U4L  pendence  of  Armagh.  For  Dublin  was  more 
* v likely  to  be  completely  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  England  and  Rome  than  its  northern 
rival,  and  it  was  also  useful  for  the  ends  of  those 
two  great  powers  that  it  should  so  be.  To  in- 
crease therefore  the  dignity  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Dublin,  as  being  more  the  pet  see  of  the  new 
authorities  at  this  time,  and  to  diminish  at  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  the  prelate  whose 
rank  and  consequence  depended  more  on  old 
associations  favourable  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, was  an  object  which  the  Anglo-Roman 
governors  of  Ireland  would  naturally  promote. 
Themis.  From  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  Cumin, 
tmtuSTera  the  first  Englishman  who  presided  over  an  Irish 
•**»**•  see,  no  Irishman  was  selected  to  fill  the  arch- 
CtnSdtaf  bishopric  of  Dublin  for  nearly  500  years ; the 
next  native  prelate  of  that  diocese  who  appears 
KnSio—.  in  the  list  of  its  succession  being  Michael  Boyle, 
who  succeeded  in  a.d.  1 663.*  This  policy,  which 
excluded  native  Irishmen  from  such  offices  of 
trust  in  their  own  land,  was  similar  to  what  the 
Norman  conquerors  had  previously  used  towards 
the  English  in  their  own  country ; and  it  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  most  unjust  and  mischie- 
vous. For  however  it  may  have  been  the  means, 

• Sootbo  Llatof  tha  Biabopaaad  ArchbUhofM  of  Dublin  from  tho 
Swl  rafrulnr  oatoblkhman*  of  that  natotba  prawn  I Um%  gimn  In 

th>  Appwriif,  No.  17. 
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in  some  few  instances,  of  introducing  into  Ire-  *.». 
land,  Englishmen  eminent  for  holiness  and  learn- 
ing,  whose  names  must  be  remembered  with 
veneration  and  love,  as  those  of  men  worthy  (as 
far  as  men  could  be)  to  preside  over  the  Church 
in  any  country,  yet  the  general  effect  of  such  a 
system  was  any  thing  but  salutary ; the  instances 
where  good  resulted  from  it  to  the  Irish  Church 
being  miserably  few,  while  those  of  a contrary 
character  were  lamentably  numerous : and  the 
jealousy  and  contention  to  which  it  naturally 
gave  rise  being  in  themselves  greater  evils  than 
any  partial  advantages  of  such  a system  could 
adequately  compensate  for.  But  the  courts  of 
England  and  Rome  were  too  suspicious  of  the 
native  Irish  to  allow  them  to  exercise  the  chief 
influence,  or  fill  the  chief  dignities  of  their  own 
Church,  and  therefore  “ a few  of  the  most  im- 
portant sees,  of  the  richest  abbacies,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  inferior  dignities  in  the  Church  were 
always  filled  by  Englishmen"0  This  circum- 
stance originated  and  fomented,  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Reformation,  between  persons 
who  were  equally  in  communion  with  Rome, 
such  murderous  feuds  as  have  not  perhaps  been 
equalled  in  bitterness  by  any  that  have  in  later 

' • runs'*  j’fc&y'fito  Ckmrsk  Asms*  Jrslmmi>p.4kUBIk* 
ta»  Dublin,  107.  ^ 
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jud.  1185.  times  existed  between  professors  of  the  reformed 
v * faith  and  their  Romish  adversaries. 
jurMo t In  sending  over  John  Cumin  into  Ireland,  the 

object  of  Henry  II.  was  partly  that  the  new  pre- 
a.d.  U85.  late  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his 
son  John,  who  was  shortly  after  to  come  over  as 
king  and  lord  of  this  island.  The  prince  accord- 
ingly made  his  appearance  in  the  following  year, 
1 185,  when  he  arrived  with  a large  fleet  and  very 
considerable  army  at  Waterford,  on  the  1st  of 
April.  On  his  landing  “he  was  received  in  honour- 
able style  by  John,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
other  men  of  his  father  who  had  come  over 
previously.”*  Several  Irish  chieftains  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  also  waited  on  him  at  Water- 
ford, congratulated  him  on  his  happy  arrival,  and 
The  imprn-  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord.  But  John  and 
4ence  of  hie  his  young  nobles  received  them  with  derision, 
and  some  of  these  ill-mannered  strangers  went 
so  far  as  to  amuse  themselves  by  pulling  their 
beards,  which,  contrary  to  the  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish fashions  of  those  days,  they  wore  long  and 
thick.  But  the  insolence  and  extravagance  of 
these  new  comers  was  disastrous  to  their  cause, 
and  the  spirit  of  hostility  raised  against  them  by 
their  ill-behaviour,  obliged  prince  John  to  return 
home,  after  several  unsuccessful  battles,  and  the 
loss  of  a great  part  of  his  army.  John  de  Courcy, 

• Hored.  in  am.  p.  859.  Lao.  It.  968.  Van *§  Annals,  Ac. 
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being  left  as  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  was  the  a.  d.  ns6. 
means  of  saving  the  English  interest  from  im-  ' 'r~~J 

pending  ruin.  Prince  John  had  been  accompanied  Giraidm 
on  this  occasion  by  his  tutor  and  secretary,  the  fa-  SecrfSf* 
raous  Gerald  Barry,  commonly  called  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  a near  relative  of  some  of  the  first  non. 
invaders  of  Ireland,  and  author  of  the  famous 
work  on  its  conquest  by  the  English. 

In  the  year  1186  Archbishop  Cumin  held  a Proceeding* 
provincial  synod  in  Dublin,  in  the  Church  of  the  Sf  DubS?^ 
Holy  Trinity,  which  commenced  sitting  on  the  £jd«Abp. 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  enacted  various  use. 
canons  that  are  still  extant.0  On  the  first  day  of 
the  synod  the  archbishop  himself  preached  on  the 
sacraments,  one  great  object  of  the  meeting 
being  to  promote  what  were  considered  proper 
views  with  regard  to  them,  and  the  celebration 
of  them  with  due  reverence  and  decorum.  On 
the  second  day  Albin  O’Mulloy,  abbot  of  Bal- 
tinglass,  made  a long  discourse  on  the  continency 
of  clergymen,  in  which  he  inveighed  severely 
against  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy  that  had 
come  over  to  Ireland,  as  corrupting  by  their  ill 
examples  the  purity  of  the  native  clergy.  Where- 
upon, we  are  told,  several  of  the  foreign  clergy, 
settled  in  Wexford,  and  who  were  present  in  the 
synod,  began  to  accuse  each  other  before  the 


• Hinif'a  Ware,  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  ut  tup.  Giraldus  Do 
rtbw  a so  gestis,  par.  iL  cap.  18.  Lao.  It.  264. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Dublin.  [Boos  V. 

whole  assembly,  of  having  wives  and  concubines, 
appealing  on  the  spot  to  witnesses  for  the  truth 
of  their  assertions  and  mutual  recriminations. 
Such  as  were  found  guilty,  the  archbishop  im- 
mediately suspended  from  their  benefices  and 
ecclesiastical  functions.*  On  the  third  day  of 
the  synod  Gerald  Barry,  having  been  called 
upon  by  the  archbishop  to  speak,  delivered  a 
long  sermon,  in  which  he  dilated  much  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  particularly  the 
bishops,  introducing  also  censures  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large.  In  his  general  description  how- 
ever of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  he 
speaks  of  them  very  favourably.  M The  clergy,” 
says  he,  “ of  this  country  are  commendable  enough 
for  their  attention  to  religion ; and  among  the 
several  virtues  in  which  they  excel,  the  prero- 
gative of  chastity  is  striking  and  pre-eminent. 
Likewise  they  attend  vigilantly  to  their  psalms 
and  hours,  to  reading  and  prayer,  and  remaining 
within  the  precincts  of  the  churches,  they  ne- 
glect not  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed  to  attend.  In 
abstinence  also  and  self-restraint  in  the  use  of 
food,  they  practise  themselves  in  no  ordinary 
manner,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  pro- 

• Girmldaa  lb.  M The  guilty  clergymen,**  aaja  Dr.  Lanigan. M wera 

a aampla  at  tha  miationarlca,  who,  u Adrian  IV.  and  Alaatandtr  XXI. 
had  flattavad  tbamaafoa,  vara  nadar  tha  aorafeaa  of  Bom  JL  to 
teamot  and  ntem  tha  paopla  at  Maad  r-SaTlUat.  ir.  *67. 
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long  their  fasting  even  to  the  approach  of  dusk,  a.d.  ii&6. 
until  they  have  completed  all  the  offices  of  the  ' — * — ' 
hours  for  the  day.* 

Of  the  canons  passed  at  this  synod  we  may  Account  of 
now  give  a brief  account.  They  are  twenty  the  canon* 
iu  number.  The  first  ten  relate  almost  wholly  SS^nod. 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  Holy  Communion 
and  Baptism,  and  make  provisions  relative  to 
the  elements,  vessels,  vestments,  &c.,  that  were 
to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  them.  The 
first,  for  example,  “ prohibits  priests  from  cele- 
brating mass  on  a wooden  table  (or  altar)  ac-  £2^ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  Ireland;"  and  enjoins  icbratcd on 
that  “ in  all  monasteries  and  baptismal  churches  Iiur” 
altars  should  be  made  of  stone  and  that  gene- 
rally there  should  be  at  least  a square  plate  of 
polished  stone,  “ broad  enough  to  contain  five 
crosses,  and  also  to  bear  the  foot  of  the  largest 
chalice,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  where 
Christ's  body  is  consecrated,"  whatever  the  ma- 
terial of  the  altar  itself  might  be.  On  this  canon 
Dr.  Lanigan  remarks,  “ that  before  the  time  of  the  iri*h 
Constantine  the  Great,  the  Christian  altars  or  SuhSL, 
holy  tables  were,  generally  made  of  wood."  And 
he  adds  that  “ it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Irish  made  their  altars  of  wood  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  they  continued  to  do  so 

• Glraldus,  ut  (Up,  and  Topogr . Hib.  Dial  iiL  capp.  27—30. 
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612  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dublin.  [Booe  V. 

a.d.  H8&  in  consequence  of  their  steady  attachment  to  the 
1 ¥ ' practices  received  from  St.  Patrick.”* 

The  last  ten  canons  of  the  synod  before  us 
contain  regulations  relating  to  burial,  ordination, 
the  enforcement  of  chastity,  payment  of  tithes, 
&c.  Their  general  tendency  appears  to  be  chiefly 
to  secure  or  advance  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  character  among  the  people. 
One  for  instance  forbids  lay  people  44  to  presume 
to  bury  their  dead  without  the  presence  of  a 
priest.”  Another  denounces  with  an  anathema 
and  perpetual  deprivation,  the  offence  of  accept- 
[mportant  fag  an  appointment  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
ion  ofuie  from  a lay  patron.  A third  (which  was,  as  Dr. 

candidly  allows, | “a plentiful  sweeping 
* this  commentary,  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  on  the  third 
iynod*  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,”)  provides  44  that  tithes 
be  paid  to  the  mother  churches  out  of  provisions, 
hay,  the  young  of  animals,  flax,  wool,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  out  of  all  things  that  grow  and 
renew  yearly,  under  pain  of  an  anathema  after 
the  third  monition ; and  that  those  who  continue 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  pay,  shall  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  punctually  for  the  future.”  These 
canons  were  not  long  after  confirmed  by  Pope 
££&&  Urban  III. 

In  or  about  a.d.  1190,  Archbishop  Cumin 
un.  U90?  erected  in  the  south  suburbs  of  Dublin  the  col- 

• Be.  Hist.  ir.  272.  f lb.  274. 
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legiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  which  afterwards  a.d.  im. 
became  a cathedral,  during  the  incumbency  of  v * ' 

his  successor,  Henry  de  Loundres.* 

One  other  proceeding  of  this  archbishop  we  An  interdict 
may  notice  here  before  taking  leave  of  his  name 
in  this  history.  Hamo  de  Valoniis,  or  de  Valois,  Dublin  by 
whom  Prince  John  had  appointed  lord  deputy  of  cSSS^9 
Ireland,  doing  what  he  could  to  enrich  himself,  DOT. 
had  seized  on  some  lands  which  were  claimed  as 
part  of  the  property  of  the  see  of  Dublin ; where- 
upon the  archbishop,  vehemently  indignant  at 
the  alleged  injury  done  to  his  rights,  excommu- 
nicated De  Valois  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  administration  ; and  not  content  with  this 
vengeance  upon  the  transgressors,  laid  his  un- 
offending city  and  diocese  under  an  interdict. 

To  indicate  that  the  passion  of  Christ  had  been 
renewed  in  the  indignity  offered  to  his  minister, 
he  caused  the  crucifixes  of  the  cathedral  to  be 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  crowns  of 
thorns  on  the  heads  of  the  images ; and  one  of 
the  figures  was  pointed  out  as  the  miraculous 
representative  of  the  suffering  Redeemer,  the 
face  inflamed,  the  eyes  dropping  tears,  the  body 
bathed  in  sweat,  and  the  side  pouring  forth  blood 
and  water.  Besides  making  this  scandalous  ex- 
hibition, he  also  removed  from  the  church  the 

* Ware,  Annalt , ad  an.  1190.  quoted  in  Lan.  ir.  320. 
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Kellach*  s Monastery  at  Hy,  destroyed . [Boo*  V. 

a.  d.  1197.  books,  chalices,  images,  &c.,  belonging  to  it. 
Hamo  de  Valois,  having  been  removed  from  the 
office  of  deputy  in  1 198,  was  afterwards  induced 
to  compensate  for  his  injuries  to  the  see  of 
Dublin,  by  a donation  of  twenty  ploughlands  to 
Archbishop  Cumin  and  his  successors.* 

Curious  The  monastery  of  Hy,  much  as  it  had  suffered 
|Jij»crion  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  much  as  it 
riod,  cotT  had  been  reduced  in  dignity  and  importance, 
still  continued  to  exist  as  an  Irish  establishment 
ofHj.  in  the  times  of  which  we  now  speak.  This  ap- 
A'°'  pears  from  a curious  transaction  which  occurred 
in  connection  with  it  in  the  year  1203.  One 
Kellach  erected  a monastery  there  in  opposition 
to  the  elders  of  the  place,  upon  which  the  clergy 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  held  a meeting  which 
was  attended  by  the  bishops  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe,  and  other  prelates  and  ecclesiastics. 
And  after  the  said  meeting  they  all  went  to 
Hy,  demolished  the  new  monastery,  and  set  over 
the  abbey  one  Amalgaid,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously abbot  of  Derry.f  Kellach  it  seems  had 
been  abbot,  and  was  deposed  on  this  occasion  ; 
though  what  was  his  offence,  or  what  the  objec- 
tionable point  in  his  new  monastery,  we  are  not 
told.  Dr.  Lanigan  however  conjectures,  not 
improbably,  that  his  intention  was  to  intro- 

• Hored.  ad  an.  1 197.  Lan.  It.  332.  Ware’a  Annais  in  an.  cod. 
t Colgan  Tt.  Th.  p.  301.  Lan.  ir.  347. 
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duce  a new  order  into  the  island,  perhaps  of  a.d.  wa. 
Cistertians  or  Augustin  canons,  for  both  of'  * * 

which  there  was  a great  predilection  in  Ireland ; 
or  it  may  be  supposed  [though  with  less  appear- 
ance of  probability]  that  his  only  view  was  to 
construct  a new  edifice  for  the  Columbian  monks, 
more  splendid  and  commodious  than  the  old 
monastery,  and  on  a different  site,  which  the 
monks  objected  to  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  every  thing  connected  with  the  memory 
of  St.  Columba.”*  It  was  not  indeed  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  various  changes  suggested 
by  the  religious  taste  which  at  this  time  became 
fashionable,  could  in  every  instance  be  intro- 
duced without  a struggle  of  opposition. 

About  the  year  1210  occurred  one  of  those  scandaiom 
scenes  of  disgraceful  outrage  in  which  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  unhappily  bore  too  often  a con-  Wrtwp«of 
spicuous  part.  A most  scandalous  contention  nnd  uL 
was  carried  on  about  this  time  between  two  rival 
prelates,  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  concerning 
certain  lands  alleged  by  each  to  be  the  property 
of  his  see.  The  affair  was  referred  to  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  pope ; but  they  having 
condemned  the  bishop  of  Waterford,  that  prelate, 
enraged  at  their  decision,  formed  a plot  for  seiz- 
ing the  bishop  oi  Lismore ; and  accordingly  hav- 
ing beseiged  him  in  his  cathedral,  where  he  was 

• Lanigan,  ib. 
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a.^d.  1 240.  engaged  at  divine  service,  he  both  robbed  the 
v * 1 church  of  its  property,  and  hurried  away  the 

bishop  from  place  to  place,  until  he  cast  him 
into  a dungeon  of  Dungarvan  castle,  loaded  with 
irons.  Seven  weeks  after,  the  bishop  of  Lismore, 
having  been  eruelly  macerated  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  escaped  from  prison  5 but  was  again  sur- 
prised and  seized  by  the  bishop  of  Waterford’s 
clerk,  who  drew  a sword  and  attempted  to  cut 
off  his  head.  These  and  other  outrages  led  to  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  bishop 
of  Waterford  and  his  clergy,  who  were  aiding 
and  abetting  him  in  his  villanies.* 
synod  of  Among  the  alterations  introduced  into  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  twelfth  century, 
a-d.  1216.  one  of  considerable  importance  already  alluded 
to,  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishoprics, 
as  ordered  by  the  Synod  of  Kells.  The  method 
in  which  this  enactment  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  records  which  remain 
to  us  of  a synod  held  in  a.d.  1216,  by  Simon 
Rochfort,  bishop  of  Meath,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Newtown,  Trim, 
Reduction  which  commence  as  follows: — f 
ber^r  6cei°"  “Whereas  Lord  John  Paparo,  cardinal  pres- 
byptmT1  b7ter  S.  Laurentius  in  Damaso , 

authority ; legate  in  Ireland  of  our  lord  the  supreme  pontiff, 

• Ware's  Biihops , p.  528.  t Wilkin's  Concil.  torn.  1.  p. 

547.  Lond.  1787. 
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Eugenius  III.,  did,  in  the  general  synod  held  a.d.  dig. 
at  Kells,  in  Meath,  in  the  year  of  grace  1152,  ' * * 

ordain,  among  other  salutary  constitutions  then 
and  there  made,  that  on  the  death  of  village 
bishops,  and  bishops  of  the  smaller  secs  in  Ire- 
land, there  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  in  their 
stead  archpresbyters,  to  be  appointed  by  the  ^ crcctlon 
diocesans,  who  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the  of  rural 
clergy  and  people  within  their  proper  districts ; & tixuuld? 
and  that  their  sees  should  be  erected  into  so 
many  heads  of  rural  deaneries ; we  therefore, 
the  bishop  above-named,  in  compliance  with  his 
enactment,  do  appoint  and  ordain  as  follows  : — 

“ I.  First,  that  in  the  churches  of  Trim,  Kells, 

Slane,  Skryne,  and  Dunshaughlin,  formerly  bi- 
shops* sees  in  Meath,  but  now  heads  of  rural 
deaneries,  the  archpresbyters  hereafter  to  be 
appointed,  shall  not  only  be  constantly  and  per- 
sonally resident  therein,  but  shall  also  attend  to 
the  charge  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  deaneries.” 

Then  follow  eleven  other  enactments  relative  object  of 
to  the  mode  of  appointment,  conduct,  authority, 

&c.,  of  the  aforesaid  archpresbyters.  Here  there- 
fore we  see  five  bishoprics  in  one  diocese  reduced 
to  rural  deaneries;  nor  are  these  the  only  ancient 
sees  comprehended  in  the  present  one  of  Meath. 

For  besides  Clonmacnoise,  now  included  in  it, 
several  others  which  had  at  least  a temporary 
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a.d.  iti6.  existence,  are  at  present  merged  in  it  This 
1 * 1 ,m*  mode  of  uniting  the  smaller  sees  to  form  large 

ones,  had  the  twofold  effect  of  providing  a more 
comfortable  maintenance  for  the  prelates,  (a 
thing  needful  perhaps  in  some  instances,  con- 
sidering the  turbulence  of  bygone  times,  which 
may  have  so  impoverished  the  smaller  ecclesias- 
tical districts  as  to  render  them  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  single  bishops  for  each,)  and  at 
the  same  time  adding  to  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  those  that  were  allowed  to  remain, 
enabling  them  to  control  and  regulate  more 
completely  as  they  might  wish,  the  entire  body 
and  system  of  the  Irish  Church*  The  busy  acti- 
vity of  the  prelates  of  the  country  was  well  suited 
for  keeping  alive  in  them  a spirit  of  independence* 
The  diminishing  of  their  numbers  was  naturally 
calculated  to  act  as  check  upon  this  disposition 
on  their  part ; and  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  indebted  so  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
England  or  of  Borne  for  their  appointment,  was 
equally  adapted  to  make  them  fit  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  those  respective  powers  for  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  such  influence  in  Ireland. 
Fint  papal  The  progress  of  the  pope’s  power  in  Ireland 
w**  in  the  twelfth  century  had  been  so  rapid  and 
atchiiiihop*  Successful,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
jf  Ar>  he  was  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  secure  to  him- 
rJTisox  self  the  power  of  appointing  to  an  Irish  arch- 
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bishopric,  aod  even  to  the  chief  one  of  the  coun-  a.p.  iw. 
try.  For  the  see  of  Armagh  becoming  vacant  ' v 9 
in  1201  by  the  death  of  Thomas  O’Conor,  a 
dispute  arose  about  the  succession  between  se- 
veral candidates — Simon  Rochfort,  bishop  of 
Meath,  Ralph  le  Petit,  archdeacon  of  Meath, 
and  Humphrey  de  Tickhull,  each  pretending  that 
he  himself  was  the  candidate  on  whom  the  choice 
of  the  electors  had  fallen.  The  king  decided  in 
favour  of  Tickhull,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1202;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  Tickhull  dying,  he 
confirmed  the  election  of  Ralph  le  Petit.  But 
the  pope  meanwhile  had  interfered,  by  declaring 
another  candidate,  Eugene  Mac  Gillivider,  arch- 
bishop. King  John  was  at  first  greatly  incensed 
by  this  usurpation  of  his  authority,  and  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  appointment  of  Eugene.  But 
the  latter  having  bv  his  Irish  extraction  and 
personal  good  qualities,  gained  the  good  wishes 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  weak  and  venal 
monarch  was  at  length  induced,  partly  by  means 
of  a bribe  of  money,  to  confirm  his  appointment.*  Mode  of  act- 
From  this  period  it  became  the  rule  in  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  that  diocesan  chapters  should  not  mentfre?1’ 
be  allowed  to  elect  new  bishops  without  the  sane- 
tion  and  license  of  the  king  of  England ; and  as  psrfod. 

• Wtrt'f  BUkns,  pp.  G*  64.  Sot  tht  britf  aooount  of  tbt  moots* 

Am  of  prolate*  & tht  *m  of  Axmafh  Cram  tiw  oadtoat  ptriod,  in 
tlte  Appwdix  to  U»  pioiwat  work.  Ko.  zriiL 
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a.».  130 g.  in  disputed  cases,  such  as  the  one  just  referred 
• to,  the  pope  often  interfered,  and  took  upon  him 
to  name  bishops  without  any  elections,  and  even 
so  as  to  nullify  canonical  elections  already  made, 
there  were  thus  henceforth  three  different  par- 
ties concerned  in  the  appointment  of  a bishop— 
the  king,  the  chapter,  and  the  pope.  The  power 
usurped  by  the  pope  however  could  affect  only 
that  portion  of  the  episcopal  income  which  was 
called  the  spiritualties  of  the  see,  namely,  those 
profits  which  the  bishop  received  as  bishop,  and 
not  as  a baron  of  parliament,  such  as  visitation, 
ordination,  and  institution  dues.  The  crown 
still  kept  “the  temporalities”  or  lay  revenues  ; 
but  as  the  pope  endeavoured  to  wrench  these 
also  from  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  it  became 
the  constant  practice  for  bishops  at  the  lime 
when  they  received  their  temporalities  from  the 
king,  to  renounce,  by  a solemn  writing,  all  right 
to  the  same  by  virtue  of  any  papal  provision. 
The  pope’s  bishop,  although  in  possession  of  the 
see,  had  but  little  for  his  subsistence,  until  he 
obtained  by  the  king’s  consent  restitution  to  its 
temporalities.* 

Extortions  In  the  year  1220  Henry  de  Loundres  (or  the 
Londoner,  successor  to  John  Cumin)  being  then 
archbishop  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a contention  arose  between 
DttWilL  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  that  city  concern- 

• Wan,  Q>.  and  MutCh.  Hirt.  1. 10. 
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ing  some  exorbitant  fees  demanded  by  the  for-  a.d.  12*0. 
mer,  which  the  magistrates  and  citizens  refused  * 
to  pay.  The  city  was  once  again  placed  under 
an  interdict,  accompanied  with  special  anathemas 
against  the  individual  offenders.  But  the  people 
having  appealed  to  the  lord  deputy,  and  their 
case  having  been  heard  before  the  privy  council, 
the  clergy  were  triumphant  on  the  occasion,  and 
their  adversaries  reduced  to  a very  absurd  com- 
position ; it  being  decreed  that  in  cases  of  open 
scandal,  such  as  that  of  opposition  to  the  priest- 
hood, a commutation  in  money  should  be  made 
for  the  first  offence ; that  for  the  second  the 
culprit  should  be  cudgelled  round  the  parish 
church  ; for  the  third,  the  same  discipline  should 
be  repeated  publicly  at  the  head  of  a proces- 
sion; and  if  the  obstinacy  proceeded  farther, 
that  he  should  be  either  disfranchised  or  cud- 


gelled through  the  city.*  The  new  ecclesiastical 
system  it  seems  was  not  popular  in  Dublin,  but 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  English  power,  the 
people  were  necessitated  to  submit  to  it. 

An  anecdote  recorded  of  the  person  who  was  shocking 
bishop  of  Ferns  at  the  same  period,  exhibits  a Jhfcon um- 
painful  instance  of  the  proud  and  unholy  spirit  w- 
by  which  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day  Fim 
were  animated.  William  Earl  Marshal,  who 
had  married  the  heiress  of  Strongbow,  and  ac- 

• Loland't  History  if  Irskmi,  l 297.  Pb*Ua*»  Mfcy,  *0.  p.  Sfl. 
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A.P.  1 m.  quired  the  dominion  of  Leinster,  and  who  was 
v known  as  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  died 
in  121 9»  under  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  the  prelate  in  question,  for  having  seized 
on  two  manors  belonging  to  his  see.  The  next 
heir  refusing  to  restore  them,  the  bishop  ap- 
peared before  the  king  to  assert  his  claim.  Being 
ordered  to  pronounce  an  absolution  at  the  earl’s 
tomb,  he  attended  the  king  thither,  and  with 
judicial  solemnity  pronounced  these  words—1 lt  0 
William,  thou  that  liest  fast  bound  in  the  chains 
of  excommunication,  if  what  thou  hast  injuriously 
taken  away  be  restored,  by  the  king  or  thy  heir, 
or  any  of  thy  friends,  with  competent  satisfaction, 
I absolve  thee.  Otherwise,  I ratify  the  sentence, 
that  being  bound  in  thy  sins,  thou  mayest  remain 
damned  in  hell  for  ever.”  The  heir  would  not 
surrender  the  disputed  manors,  and  the  bishop 
confirmed  his  malediction.  Some  time  after,  the 
male  line  of  the  family  having  become  extinct, 
it  was  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  common 
people  how  the  curse  of  God  had  followed  the 
imprecation  of  his  minister.  Well  may  we  ask, 
with  an  eloquent  writer  who  records  this  story— 
tafeerta-  Could  the  bishop  have  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
touaMti-  his  shocking  and  anti-christian  anathema ? * 
ofBamy^S  Henry  de  Loundres,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
Lovadm.  above  named,  although  in  some  points  a re* 

• LtlandandPh«teavib* 
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spectablo  prelate,  and  of  large  influence,  was  a.d.  1220. 
yet  guilty  of  some  acts  which  did  not  reflect  ' 

much  lustre  on  his  character,  or  increase  much 
his  popularity  in  this  country.  Having  been 
appointed  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  and  also  pope’s 
legate  about  the  same  time,  he  so  plagued  the 
people,  (and  at  the  same  time  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  crown,)  by  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  drawing  civil 
causes  into  them,  that  on  the  complaint  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  a writ  was  issued  to  prohibit 
him  from  such  practices  in  future,  with  threats 
of  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.*  This 
same  prelate  was  nicknamed  by  the  Irish  people 
“ scorch-villain”  and  “ burnbill.”  because  on 
one  occasion  having  summoned  his  tenants  to- 
gether, under  the  pretext  of  examining  their 
leases,  in  order  to  see  by  what  sort  of  tenure 
each  occupant  held,  he  no  sooner  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  deeds  than  he  burned  them  before 
their  faces,  causing  them  either  to  renew  their 
tenures,  or  else  hold  at  will.f 

The  spirit  of  jealousy  and  strife  which  existed  Dissension* 
about  this  time  between  the  clergy  of  the  English  emuS  and 
race  in  Ireland,  and  those  who  sympathised  more 
fully  with  the  Irish  people,  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  a transaction  worthy  of  our 
notice,  which  occurred  in  or  about  a.d.  1250. 

• Ware**  Bishops,  p.  319.  t Campion**  History  of  Inland*  ©.  IU. 
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&.*.  1150.  The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  Ireland, 
1 * ; who  were  of  Irish  birth,  had  in  a synod  enacted 

a decree,  that  no  Englishman  born  should  be  ad- 
mitted a canon  in  any  of  their  churches.  King 
Henry  IIL  complained  of  this  practice  to  the  pope, 
. who  Erected  a bull  to  them,  dated  the  24th  Sep- 
The  Uttar  tem^er>  1260,  commanding  them  to  rescind  the 
eruhed  by  mad  decree  within  a month  ; and  another  bull  to 
aId.'iSo.  ^ke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  to  Jeoffry  Tur- 
vill,  bishop  of  Ossory,  giving  them  power,  if 
the  other  prelates  did  not  obey,  to  declare  it  void 
by  his  authority.*  Thus  the  pope’s  authority 
was  in  this  case,  as  usual,  employed  to  assist  the 
English  power,  and  crush  its  opponents. 

Contest  be-  A few  years  after  this  proceeding,  Fulk  de 
gg*  Saundford,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  clergy, 
mehbiflhop  had  a serious  controversy  with  the  mayor  and 
^Mtrrr-  cft*zeng  the  town  about  dues  and  offerings  on 
pu.  Sundays  and  holidays,  at  marriages,  purifications 
after  childbirth,  &c«  The  mayor  and  citizens  in 
1267  introduced  a penal  order  that  no  citizen 
should  make  offerings  more  than  four  times  in 
the  year,  &c.;  against  which  order  the  archbi- 
shop’s remonstrances  proving  ineffectual,  “ he  by 
his  ordinary  authority  promulgated  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  them,  and  put  the 
city  under  an  interdict ; to  strengthen  which  he 
had  recourse  to  Cardinal  Octobon,  the  pope’s 
• W«N*s  JMUpf,p.tll. 
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legate,  then  at  London,  who  on  the  18th  of  <*.d.  i*7. 
February,  1267,  sent  orders  to  the  bishops  of  ' v * 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  to  denounce  by  bell 
book  and  candle  the  mayor  and  citizens  excom- 
municated in  all  public  places  within  the  city 
and  province  of  Dublin.”* 

The  annals  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  have  Horrible 
preserved  a curious  petition  of  a widow  lady  of 
English  extraction,  resident  in  Ireland,  com- 
plaining  of  the  cruelties  which  her  family  had  »rehbi«^p 
suffered  from  an  Irish  prelate  of  this  age.  Her  °*  c*4**1- 
statement  runs  in  the  following  terms : — “ Mar- 
garet le  Blunde,  of  Cashel,  petitions  our  lord  the 
king’s  grace,  that  she  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  she  recovered  at  Clonmel  before  the  king’s 
judges  against  David  Mac  Carwell,  bishop  of 
Cashel.  Item,  for  the  imprisonment  of  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  whom  he  shut  up 
and  detained  in  prison  until  they  perished  by 
famine,  because  they  sought  redress  for  the  death 
of  their  son,  father  of  your  petitioner,  who  had 
been  killed  by  said  bishop.  Itemy  for  the  death 
of  her  six  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  starved 
by  said  bishop,  because  he  had  their  inheritance 
in  his  hands  at  the  time  he  killed  their  father. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  said  bishop  has  built 

• The  instrument  containing  the  particulars  of  this  proceeding, 
may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  Registry  of  the  See  of  Dublin,  entitled 
" Crtde  mihi,  FoL  101.  a.”  Ware’s  Bishop*,  by  Harris,  p.  322. 
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an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cashel,  which  he  fills 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  English  and  lay 
waste  the  country  ; and  that  when  our  lord  the 
king’s  council  examine  into  such  offences,  he 
passes  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  them. 
Item , it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  said  Margaret 
has  five  times  crossed  the  Irish  sea.  Wherefore 
she  petitions  for  God’s  sake  that  the  king’s  grace 
will  have  compassion,  and  that  she  may  be 
permitted  to  take  possession  of  her  inheritance. 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  aforesaid  bi- 
shop has  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other 
Englishmen  besides  her  father ; and  that  the 
said  Margaret  has  obtained  many  writs  of  our 
lord  the  king,  but  to  no  effect,  by  reason  of  the 
influence  and  bribery  of  the  said  bishop.” # 

If  the  enormities  here  described,  or  any  thing 
approaching  them,  could  be  committed  upon 
English  persons,  we  need  not  wonder  at  any 
amount  of  misery  and  oppression  which  may 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  native  population, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  entirely  destitute  of 
the  protection  of  the  British  laws.  Attempts 
had  been  made  indeed  by  King  John  and  his 
son  Henry  HI.  to  introduce  the  English  laws 
into  Ireland  ; but  these  efforts  had  been 
defeated  by  the  interested  policy  of  the  ruling 
authorities  of  the  country,  who  preferred  leav- 

■ Ldand,  i.  234.  Ffc clan's  Policy,  &c.,  p.  30. 
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tag  the  native  Irish  to  be  governed  by  their  own  isso. 
old  law*  and  customs,  as  having  thus  more  power  *“  v J 
to  persecute  and  oppress  them.  For  as  the 
king's  courts  were  not  open  to  them,  if  the  blood 
of  a father  or  brother  were  shed,  his  assassin  had 
only  to  plead  that  the  deceased  was  an  Irishman, 
and  he  became  at  once  secure  from  all  human 
vengeance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  some  of 
these  unfortunate  native  inhabitants,  perceiving 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
British  law,  petitioned  the  king  to  admit  them 
to  its  protection,  and  adopt  them  for  his  sub- 
jects. They  even  approached  the  throne  with  a [ 

bribe,  and  made  an  offer  of  a purse  containing  ; 

8,000  marks,  as  an  acknowledgement  in  return  j 

for  the  desired  benefit  Twice  they  urged  their 
appeal,  and  twice  the  king  received  it  into  favour- 
able consideration ; but  evil  influences  prevailed, 
and  the  heartless  rulers  of  the  destinies  of  Ire-  ' ! 

land  succeeded  in  defeating  the  good  intentions 
of  the  king,  and  the  just  claims  of  an  oppressed 
people.  • 

The  violent  and  unruly  spirit  of  the  prelates  i*rfog  wo- 
of those  times,  already  illustrated  in  these  pages 
by  various  instances,  is  further  strangely  exem- 
plified  in  a sort  of  ecclesiastical  association  or  ut«  £» 
club,  formed  in  the  year  1291,  among  the  bishops  A’D>  IttI* 
and  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church.  This  associa- 


• Lckafft  HUtory,  L IIS,  S3S,  S9S,  and  PbaUa,  Sl>  Mqq. 
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A singular  Clerical  Association  organised.  [Book  V. 

a.v,  1*91.  tion,  which  was  promoted  and  headed  by  the 
r—  Primate  Nicholas  Mac  Molissa,  included  also 
the  other  three  archbishops,  all  the  bishops,  all 
the  deans  and  chapters,  and  the  other  orders 
and  degrees  of  the  clergy.  And  these  all  unani- 
mously engaged  in  a confederacy,  not  only  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  but  confirmed  moreover 
by  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  wherein  they  swore 
first,  that  if  they  or  any  of  them,  their  churches, 
rights,  jurisdictions,  liberties,  or  customs,  should 
by  any  lay  power  or  jurisdiction  whatever,  be 
impeded,  resisted,  or  grieved,  they  would  at  their 
common  expense,  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive incomes,  support,  maintain,  and  defend  each 
other  in  all  courts,  and  before  all  judges,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Secondly,  that  if  any 
of  their  messengers,  proctors,  or  the  executors 
of  their  orders,  should  suffer  any  loss  or  damage 
in  the  execution  of  their  business,  by  any  lay 
power  or  jurisdiction,  they  would  amply,  and 
without  delay,  make  up  to  them  all  such  losses. 
Other  articles  of  the  agreement  pledged  them 
to  mutual  co-operation  in  enforcing  sentences  of 
excommunication,  and  enacted  heavy  penalties 
and  forfeits  against  such  as  should  be  negligent 
in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  they 
engaging  and  promising  to  complain  of  such 
offenders  to  the  pope.* 

• Wait's  BUhop*,  p.  70.  Mint  1. 16. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  FOUND  AM  IRISH  UNIVERSITY.— RRDELZJOll  OF  E. 

BRUCE.  — COM  PLAIMT  OF  THE  IRISH  TO  POPE  JOUR  XXII.— 

EXAMPLES  OF  TORTURE  OF  HERETICS  IK  IRELAND. 

The  decay  of  learning  in  Ireland,  and  the  want  *>•  i3io. 
of  means  to  promote  its  revival,  or  to  provide  a Early  it. 
competently  educated  clergy,  began  early  in  the  {“g*  * 
fourteenth  century  to  attract  the  attention  of  univerity 
some  that  were  interested  for  the  welfare  of  the  DubU,k 
country.  Of  these  John  Lech,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  deserves  particular  notice  for  the  efforts 
which  he  made  in  a.d.  1310  towards  founding 
an  university  in  the  metropolis.  He  procured 
a bull  for  the  purpose  from  Pope  Clement  V., 
dated  Juty  10,  1311  ; but  his  own  death  in  a.d. 

1313,  before  the  project  had  been  matured,  pre- 
vented its  execution.*  Some  years  after,  in 
a.d.  1320,  the  plan  was  adopted  anew  by  his 
successor,  Alexander  do  Bicknor,  who  procured 
a confirmation  of  it  from  Pope  John  XXI L 
The  institution  was  subsequently  patronised  by 
King  Edward  IIL,  who  established  a divinity 
lecture  in  it ; but  from  want  of  means,  or  some 

• Wart’i  Bishop*,  p.  MO. 
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other  unrecorded  cause,  it  gradually  came  to 
nothing,  although  some  evidenco  remains  of  its 
having  been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VIII.* 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Archbi- 
shop Lech  for  his  efforts  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of 
an  university  in  Dublin,  his  reputation  as  a 
Christian  bishop  can  gain  little  in  our  estimation, 
from  the  part  which  he  took  in  a scandalous  and 
unhappy  controversy  which  prevailed  for  three 
or  four  centuries  between  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  as  to  the  right  of  each 
to  bear  his  cross  erect  in  the  province  of  the 
other.  This  controversy,  which  had  existed  in 
earlier  times,  but  had  been  allayed  in  1262,  wras 
revived  in  1311  by  Archbishop  Lech;  who 
relying  on  the  support  of  the  king,  whose  fa- 
vourite and  almoner  he  was,  forbade  the  primate 
Walter  Jorse  to  appear  in  the  province  of  Dub- 
lin with  that  emblem  of  metropolitical  dignity. 
The  primate  declined  the  contest,  being  awed  in 
all  probability  by  the  king's  power.  But  the 
dispute  was  renewed  by  his  brother,  Roland 
Jorse,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy.  The 
latter  prelate  having  arrived  at  Howth  the  day 
after  the  Annunciation,  in  1313,  arose  in  the 


• Ware's  Biihopt,  ib.  and  Antiq . of  Ireland,  p.  37. 
tary  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  p.  101,  Dublin,  1830. 
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night  time,  nnd  by  stealth  erected  his  cross,  and  a . d.  ms. 
curried  it  in  that  position  as  far  as  the  priory  of  ' ' " J 

Grace  Dieu,  within  the  province  of  Dublin, 
where  some  of  the  archbishop’s  family  met  him, 
and  beating  down  his  cross,  drove  him  in  con- 
fusion out  of  Leinster.  This  unworthy  dispute 
was  carried  on  with  such  fierceness,  that  on 
eleven  different 


This  unworthy  dispute 
, on 

occasions  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  between  1429  and  1449,  successive  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  having  been  summoned  to 
appear  at  parliaments  holden  in  the  proviuce  of 
Leinster,  made  returns  to  the  writs  of  summons, 
that  they  could  not  personally  attend  in  conse- 
quence of  this  quarrel.  And  the  same  contest 
for  precedency  between  the  prelates  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  existed  in  a somewhat  altered  form 
even  after  the  Reformation,  both  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  in  the  new  communion  formed  by 
the  Romanists  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.* 

The  successes  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland  Edward 
during  the  period  at  present  under  consideration,  2S3oo\ 
encouraged  the  discontented  Irish  of  Ulster,  who 
had  always  been  least  subject  to  the  English 
power,  to  invite  him  over  into  their  country  in 
aj>.  1315,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  free  them  also  from  all  subjugation  to  the 
yoke  of  England.  Robert,  not  finding  it  con- 

• Ware*®  Buhopt,  pp.  74,  »cqq. 
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a.  d.  1315.  venient  to  come  over  himself  at  that  time,  des- 
' v * patched  his  brother  Edward  Bruce  instead, 
with  6,000  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
proposed  undertaking.  Edward  accordingly  made 
his  appearance  in  the  north  of  Ireland  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1315,  and  having  been  strength- 
ened by  the  co-operation  of  several  Irish  chief- 
tains, and  meeting  with  some  successes,  he 
became  thereupon  so  elated  as  to  allow  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk,  in 
a.d.  1317.  Afterwards,  joined  by  many  of  the 
native  princes  and  of  the  degenerate  English, 
he  advanced  southward,  barbarously  ravaging 
the  country,  and  spreading  desolation  as  he  went 
along.  Finding  Dublin  too  well  prepared  for 
him  to  venture  an  attack  upon  it,  he  proceeded 
with  his  troops  through  Leinster  and  part  of 
Munster,  as  far  as  to  Limerick,  carrying  fire  and 
sword  wheresoever  they  came,  and  marking  their 
way  by  many  acts  of  savage  cruelty.  A dread- 
ful famine  had  however  for  some  time  been 
generally  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  this, 
aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  hastened 
in  the  end  their  own  destruction.  Reduced  to 
the  most  frightfnl  extremities,  even  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeding  on  the  carcases  of  the  slain, 
they  were  made  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
own  heartless  outrages ; until  at  length,  in  the 
a.d.  i3ii  decisive  battle  of  Dundalk,  where  Edward  Bruce 
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lost  his  life,  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Ireland  was  a.d.  ui*. 
completely  crushed,  and  no  traces  of  it  remained  v— * * 

excepting  the  desolation  and  misery  which  it  had 
spread  through  the  country.  A multitude  of 
ecclesiastics,  both  prelates  and  inferior  clergy, 
had  joined  in  this  rebellion,  and  revolted  to  the 
insurgent  chieftains,  denouncing  the  English  as 
enemies  to  the  Church  and  oppressors  of  the 
nation,  and  exhorting  the  populace  to  flock  to 
the  banner  of  Bruce.*  The  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  her  most  influential  and  active 
supporters  in  Ireland,  was  however  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  usual,  employed  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
English  government,  and  to  crush  the  insurgent 
forces  and  Irish  people.  Popes’  bulls  were  ful- 
minated against  all  the  enemies  of  King  Edward 
II.  of  England,  and  in  these  Robert  Bruce  and 
his  brother  Edward  were  denounced  by  name, 
as  doomed,  with  all  their  followers,  to  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  by  bell,  book,  and 
candle.  In  the  same  dreadful  sentence  were 
also  included  the  Irish  clergy  of  every  order  who 
had  preached  with  so  much  zeal  to  excite  their 
countrymen  to  join  in  the  insurrection,  and  the 
denunciations  uttered  against  them,  and  addressed 

• Lcland's  History  of  Ireland , 1.  266,  277,  and  the  "Lib.  Clonmac - 
noise  MS.’*  which  with  J.  Pordun's  Scotichronicon.  form  hi*  chief 
original  authorities  for  this  part  of  our  history.  See  also  Phelan's 
Policy,  pp.  41,  seqq.i  Laaigan's  Ec.  Hist.  to.  163. 
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a.  d.  w*.  by  the  pope  to  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Irish 
9 Church,  were  solemnly  read,  as  we  are  told,  at 
every  mass  within  the  English  quarters. 

OMnpuinft  This  interference  of  the  pope  had  been  ex- 
• £r5n?lBh  pected;  and  to  guard  against  it  the  Irish  who 
Johann,  had  united  with  the  Scots  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  despatch  their  agents  to  Rome,  by  whom  they 
addressed  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  John  XXII., 
a very  cfurious  and  interesting  Appeal,  complain- 
ing of  the  miserable  state  in  which  his  prede- 
cessor, Pope  Adrian  IV.,  had  placed  them,  by 
his  grant  of  their  country  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land ; and  imploring  the  pope  whom  they  address, 
to  confirm  their  insurrection  by  the  sanction  of 
his  authority,  and  not  to  allow  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  his  people  to  trouble  them  any  more  as 
they  had  done  in  time  past  Their  Appeal  is  still 
extant  and  although  very  long,  yet  considering 
how  little  is  known  about  it  compared  with  its 
great  importance,  it  has  been  thought  well  to 
give  the  entire  at  full  length  from  the  original 
authority,  in  another  part  of  this  work.*  Mean- 
while a few  samples  of  its  contents  will  help  to 

• Vld.  Appendix,  No.  xix*  where  this  curious  document  is  inserted 
from  John  Fordun’s  Scotiekrtmicon,  lib.  xtt.  cm.  86,  seqq.,  pp  859, 
seqq.,  toL  iL,  Edinb.  1767.  A MS.  copy  of  the  mine  Appeal  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  Archbishop  Umbers  Manuscripts,  in  the  M8. 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  E.  S.  8.  foL  68.  This  M8.  copy 
agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  printed  text.  An  imperfect  copy,  given 


by  MacGcog 
tMfd  History 
theAppsal. 


smy  with  the  printed  text.  An  imperfect  copy,  given 
pan,  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Carter's  Eoelesiaa- 
Ircland.  It  omits  a eery  large  portion  at  tho  end  of 
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throw  much  additional  light  on  the  part  of  our  a.d.  mis. 
history  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged.  1 

The  document  here  spoken  of  is  addressed  to  Natunoflu 
Pope  John  XXII.,  by  44  Donald  O’Neyl,  king  of  conl<n*A 
Ulster,  and  rightful  haereditary  successor  to  the 
throne  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  said  land,  as  well  as  the  Irish  people”  at 
large.  It  commences  by  first  describing  the 
long  succession  of  independent  native  princes 
from  whom  Donald  was  descended,  who  had 
ruled  in  Ireland,  in  great  power  and  glory, 
for  thousands  of  years,  both  before  and  subse- 
quently to  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  this 
island ; after  which  it  proceeds  to  describe  the 
lamentable  change  which  had  befallen  the  coun- 
try, which  it  also  traces  to  its  proper  author. 

44  At  length,”  says  the  address,  44  your  prede-  The  com- 
cessor,  Pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  (not  so  bum*  Pope 
completely  in  his  origin,  as  in  his  feelings  and 
connections,)  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1170,  upon  misery,  and 
the  suggestion,  false  and  full  of  iniquity,  that 
was  made  to  him  by  Henry,  king  of  England, 

(the  monarch  under  whom,  and  perhaps  at  whose 
instigation,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  suffered 
death,  as  you  know,  in  defence  of  justice  and  the 
Church,)  made  over  the  dominion  of  our  realm  to 
that  same  prince,  whom  he  ought  rather,  for  the 
said  crime,  to  have  deprived  of  his  own  kingdom. 

44  And  thus  despoiling  us  of  our  royal  honour, 
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a.  o.  uift.  without  any  offence  of  ours,  he  has  handed  us 
thtahoek-  over  to  be  lacerated  by  teeth  more  cruel  than 
^08e  “V  beasts.  And  those  of  us  who 
ZSm  SSL  after  having  been  flayed  alive,  had  escaped  half 
tiMbEaf.  abve,  the  fatal  fangs  of  those  crafty  foxes,  and 
iuimiL  ravenous  wolves,  have  been  violently  reduced  to 
the  abyss  of  miserable  bondage.  For  since  that 
time  when  the  English,  upon  occasion  of  the 
grant  aforesaid,  under  the  mask  of  a kind  of 
outward  sanctity  and  religion,  wickedly  entered 
the  borders  of  our  realm,  they  have  been  endea- 
vouring with  all  their  might,  and  with  every  art 
of  treachery  which  they  could  employ,  utterly  to 
exterminate,  and  completely  to  eradicate  our 
people  from  the  country.  And  by  means  of  low, 
crafty  scheming,  they  have  so  far  prevailed 
against  us,  that  after  expelling  us  violently, 
without  regard  to  the  authority  of  any  superior, 
from  our  spacious  habitations  and  patrimonial 
inheritance,  they  have  forced  us  to  repair,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  our  lives,  to  mountainous,  woody 
and  swampy,  and  barren  spots,  and  to  the  caves 
of  the  rocks  too,  and  there  like  beasts  to  take 
up  our  dwelling  for  a length  of  time.  Nay  even 
in  such  places  they  are  incessantly  molesting  us, 
and  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  drive  us  from  them,  and  to  seize  upon 
every  part  of  our  native  soil  for  themselves, 
contrary  to  all  right ; falsely  asserting,  in  the 
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extreme  frenzy  which  blinds  them,  that  we  *.  p.  im. 
have  no  right  to  any  free  dwelling  place  in  Ire-  ’ 
land,  but  that  the  whole  property  of  the  said 
country  belongs  entirely,  of  right,  to  themselves. 

Whence  on  account  of  these,  and  many  other 
like  atrocities,  there  have  arisen  between  us  and 
them,  enmities  irreconcileable,  and  incessant  wars. 

From  which  have  followed  mutual  slaughters, 
continual  depredations,  constant  rapine,  deeds 
of  treachery  and  perfidy  detestable,  and  too  often 

repeated For  we  hold  it  to  be  a cer-  Tbtycbuit 

tain  truth,  that  from  the  occasion  of  the  aforesaid 
false  suggestion,  and  the  grant  founded  upon  it, 
more  than  fifty  thousand  people  of  the  twow»Adrf. 
nations,  from  the  time  when  it  was  issued  to  the  Sughttrof 
present  time,  have  perished  by  the  sword,  inde- 
pendently  of  those  that  have  been  wasted  by  *** 
famine,  or  pined  in  dungeons.  These  few  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  original  state  of  our 
forefathers,  and  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
the  pope  of  Rome  has  reduced  us,  may  suffice 
for  the  present  occasion.” 

That  the  clergy  and  monks  of  the  English  The  Angio- 
race  were  no  less  detested  as  oppressors  and 
plunderers  by  the  Irish  complainants,  than  were  ckrgutjd 
the  lay  nobles  and  people  in  general,  appears  u^eba* 
from  the  following  curious  passages : — theieyee*. 

“ Further,  as  it  very  generally  happens,  when- 
ever any  Englishman  by  perfidy  and  craft  kills 
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a.d.  law.  an  Irish  person,  however  noble  or  innocent, 

’ whether  clerk  or  layman,  regular  or  secular,  if 
even  a prelate  who  is  an  Irishman  should  hap- 
pen to  be  murdered,  there  is  no  justice  or  satis- 
faction to  be  had  in  the  said  court  from  such 
wicked  murderer ; yea  rather,  the  more  eminent 
the  person  killed,  and  the  higher  the  rank  he 
holds  among  his  own  people,  so  much  the  more 
is  the  murderer  honoured  and  rewarded  by  the 
English  party ; and  this  not  merely  by  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  but  also  by  religious  persons  and 
bishops  of  the  English  race.” 

The  English  After  adducing  many  instances  of  the  treach- 
cjojnr  erous  and  murderous  disposition  of  the  English 
withpreach-  settlers,  the  complainants  go  on  to  observe,  that 
wStnt  Jin  “ ^ ls  not  merely  their  lay  and  secular  persons, 
to  kilt  an  but  even  some  religious  ones  among  them  are 
iruhma*.  preaching  the  heretical  doctrine,  that  it  is  no 
more  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman  than  a single  dog 
or  any  other  brute  animal.  And  in  support  of 
this  heretical  statement,  some  of  their  monks 
have  the  effrontery  to  assert,  that  if  it  were  to 
happen,  as  it  often  does  happen,  that  they  were 
to  kill  an  Irishman,  they  would  not  for  this 
refrain  from  the  celebration  of  mass  even  for  a 
^ single  day.”  Then  follow  instances  of  practical 
thet^tred  illustration  of  the  point  here  stated. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  any  improvement  in 
two  parties,  their  feelings  towards  their  English  neighbours, 
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the  authors  of  the  address  express  themselves  in  a.  p.  ms. 
the  following  terms: — “And  seeing  that  in  ’ 
their  circumstances  and  actions,  they  are  aliens 
from  us  to  a far  greater  extent  than  can  possibly  i 

be  described  by  us  in  any  writing  or  statement 
we  can  make,  all  hope  of  our  maintaining  peace 
with  them  is  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  ques-  i 

tion.  For  such  a spirit  of  pride  are  they  pos-  } 

sessed  of,  and  such  an  excessive  passion  for  ( 

tyrannising  over  us,  and  such  a just  and  natural 
determination  have  we  formed,  to  shake  off  the 
insupportable  yoke  of  their  bondage,  and  to  reco- 
ver our  inheritance  wickedly  seized  upon  by  these 
people,  that  as  there  never  has  been  heretofore,  j 

so  neither  for  the  future  will  it  ever  be  possible  j 

that  there  can  be  or  exist  between  us  and  them,  I 

any  sincere  concord  in  this  life.  For  we  have 
for  each  other  a sort  of  natural  hatred,  arising 
from  the  mutual  and  continued  slaughters  of  j ! 

fathers,  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatives  * 

and  friends;  so  that  we  never  shall  be  able  j, 

so  long  as  we  and  our  children  live,  to  enter-  ! 

tain  any  inclination  for  friendship  towards  one 
another.”  tj*  huu  J 

At  the  close  of  their  address,  the  complainants  f 

make  mention  of  their  having  chosen  Edward  * ** 

Bruce  for  their  king,  in  the  following  terms : — XEtdF x. 

44  Wherefore,  in  consequence  of  the  outrages  1 

above  noticed,  and  others  innumerable^  which  it 
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*.MHi  is  beyond  the  power  of  man’s  mind  easily  to 

¥ comprehend, and  also  for  the  purpose  of 

shaking  off  the  cruel  and  insupportable  yoke 
of  their  bondage,  and  recovering  our  natural 
liberty,  that  we  have  lost  for  a time  by  their 
means,  we  are  compelled  to  keep  up  mortal  war 

with  the  people  aforesaid And  in  order 

the  more  readily  and  suitably  to  compass  our 
design  in  this  behalf,  we  are  inviting  to  our  aid 
and  assistance  Edward  de  Bruce,  the  illustrious 
earl  of  Carrick,  brother-german  of  the  most 
illustrious  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king 
of  the  Scots,  and  a descendant  of  some  of  our  own 
most  noble  ancestors.  And  seeing  that  it  is  free  to 
every  person  to  renounce  his  right,  and  transfer 
it  to  another,  the  whole  right  in  the  said  king- 
dom which  is  known  to  pertain  to  us  as  its  true 
inheritors,  we  have  given  and  granted  by  our 

letters  patent  to  the  said  individual, and 

have  unanimously  constituted  him  our  king  and 
lord  in  the  realm  aforesaid. 

M May  it  please  thee  therefore,  most  holy 
father,  graciously  to  sanction,  out  of  a regard 
for  justice  and  public  tranquility,  our  proceeding 
in  reference  to  our  said  lord  and  king;  forbid- 
ding the  king  of  England  and  our  adversaries 
above  mentioned  to  molest  us  for  the  future : or 
at  least  kindly  vouchsafe  to  execute  for  us  upon 
them  the  due  requirements  of  justice.* 
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The  extracts  here  given  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a sufficient  idea  of  the  matter  contained 
in  this  remonstrance  to  the  pope.  We  may  add, 
that  the  complainants  sent  with  it  a copy  of  the 
bull  of  Pope  Adrian  granting  the  dominion  of 
Ireland  to  the  kings  of  England,  pointing  out 
carefully  how  the  conditions  of  that  bull  had 
been  violated  by  the  English  princes  and  their 
subjects  who  had  settled  in  this  island. 

And  now,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
subject  thus  far,  we  may  naturally  be  tempted 
to  inquire  what  was  the  fate  of  this  remarkable 
and  touching  Appeal,  and  what  the  reception 
which  it  met  with  in  the  paternal  bosom  of  the 
“ most  holy  father”  at  Rome.  Little  indeed  was 
the  satisfaction  which  the  petitioners  could  ob- 
tain there : for  the  letter  of  remonstrance  which 
the  pope  addressed  on  the  occasion  to  his  "moet 
dearly  beloved  son,”  King  Edward,  was  such  as 
a learned  Romanist  writer  has  called,  not  very 
improperly,  “a  piece  of  affected  commissera- 
tion.”*  It  speaks  piously  about  God’s  hearing 
the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  about  the  ex- 
pediency and  advantages  to  the  king  which 
would  arise  from  his  looking  into  the  wrongs  of 


• O* Cooar,  quoted  in  Phelan'i  Mfcy,  p.  55.  The  pope's  tetter 
may  bt  wen  in  Cerew*t  Sc.  Hi it.  qf  Inland,  at  tho  clow.  It  ooo- 
mini  nothing  wriSctenfly  interesting  to  make  it  worth  lifting  In 
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The  Pope  excommunicatei 

a.».  uu.  the  Irish,  and  granting  them  redress,  so  as  to 
w cut  off  all  occasion  of  just  complaint,  and  leave 
the  adversary  without  excuse;  that  by  this  means 
* the  Irish  being  better  advised,  might  be  led  to 
submit  to  him  as  their  lord,  or  if  (what  heaven 
forbid)  they  would  still  persist  in  their  foolish 
rebellion,  they  should  thusconveit  their  cause  into 
a matter  of  open  injustice,  while  the  king  stood 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.”  With 
his  letter  to  the  king,  the  pope  sent  also  a copy 
of  that  he  had  received  from  the  Irish,  and  of 
Adrian’s  bull,  which  they  had  sent  him.  But, 
as  the  writer  above  referred  to  observes,  “ while 
on  one  hand  John  was  writing  in  the  language 
of  gentle  complaint,  with  the  other  he  was  em- 
ployed in  issuing  excommunications  against  the 
aggrieved,  for  daring,  without  his  leave,  to  con- 
fer the  crown  of  Ireland  on  Bruce,  and  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  their  liberties.”  In  fact  the 
whole  weight  of  papal  influence  was  employed 
cnemaedia  in  favour  of  the  government ; and  the  custom  of 
Ailing  the  principal  sees  with  Englishmen  was 
tUMm*  now  found  of  some  use  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
***”  ance  that  agitated  the  country.  The  leading 
prelates  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Cashel  were 
English  by  birth  and  extraction ; however  there- 
fore they  might  be  disposed  to  bring  the  civil 
government  into  subjection  to  the  Church,  they 
could  not  agree  to  a scheme  which,  by  separating 
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the  countries,  must  have  ended  in  their  own  ruin,  ajo,  ms. 
They  therefore  readily  lent  themselves  as  active  * 
instruments  for  suppressing  Bruce’s  rebellion. 

The  archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Dublin  were 
successively  during  this  rebellion  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  government ; and  to 
them  also  were  addressed  by  the  pope  the  bulls 
excommunicating  the  enemies  of  the  king  of 
England.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh,  a still 
more  enthusiastic  partizan  of  the  English  inte- 
rest, followed  the  movements  of  the  army,  and 
on  occasion  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Dundalk, 
went  through  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  men  to 
behave  with  due  valour  against  the  enemies  of 
their  nation,  (t.e.  the  Scots  and  Irish,)  and  also 
distributing  his  benedictions  and  absolutions  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  who  might  fall  in  the 
righteous  cause  of  pope  and  king.* 

From  the  important  circumstances  connected  Rotes  on  the 
with  this  part  of  our  history,  which  have  now  WihAw,il 
been  briefly  set  before  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
some  instructive  observations  will  easily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  student, 
as  for  instance : — 


• Leland  and  Phelan,  ut  nip.  Rymcr's  Fardrra,  tom.  ill.  (Bdn. 
1706)  ad.  an.  1317.  Among  the  bulla  there  inserted  is  one,  for  ex- 
ample, (p.  680)  addressed  by  Pope  John  to  the  archbishops  of  Dublin 
and  Cashel,  and  the  dean  of  Dublin,  containing  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  against  R.  Bruce  and  all 
his  followers.  Another  (p.  630)  denounces  a stmilar  sentence  “against 
the  Man  miners  who  preached  rebellion  to  the  Irish  people." 
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A.©.  Dio.  First,  that  all  the  extreme  wretchedness  and 
^ ^ misery  which  the  petitioners  were  suffering,  they 

char»3ta  date  from,  and  attribute  to,  the  interference  of 
{bratoui*  the  pope  of  Rome.  Him  they  refer  to  as  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief ; pressing  this  point 
with  a view,  it  would  seem,  to  making  Pope 
John  the  more  active  and  energetic  in  procuring 
redress. 

iritfi  hatred  Secondly , the  bitter  hatred  and  animosity  that 

orsagiand  has  existed  between  Irishmen  and  those  of  the 
tSZfeiS."*  English  race,  did  not  originate  in  religious  causes ; 
— tto>-  at  least  in  any  causes  connected  with  the  British 

Reformation,  inasmuch  as  this  unhappy  feeling 
is  here  shown  to  have  existed  more  than  200 
years  before  the  Reformation  was  introduced.* 
Both  parties  Thirdly , the  boasted  unity  of  the  faith  of  these 

bdoojjd  to  islands  in  Romish  times  did  not  hinder  “ bishops 
and  religious  men”  from  calling  one  another 
heretics,  and  exhibiting  towards  one  another,  in 
word  and  deed,  conduct  the  most  cruel,  persecu- 
ting, and  murderous,  that  can  well  be  conceived* 
PoDyof  the  Fourthly , the  spirit  of  opposition  to  English 
rule  on  the  part  of  the  **  mere  Irish,*  (as  they 
were  called,)  was  fully  as  great  in  those  ancient 
times  as  it  now  is.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been 
even  greater  in  the  days  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  islands  professed  a common  faith,  and 


of  Chi 
dwlrnrlnf 
potttinMM. 


•-The  old  native  Irish  considered  the  whole  not  as  aliens  and 
Intmdire-  I dead  ii. 11,  ad  an.  1411. 
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when  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  were  i3i». 
connected  with  the  Irish  Church,  and  members  1 
of  its  communion,  than  in  later  times  after  their 
desertion  of  that  Church  in  order  to  form  a new 
communion  in  the  country.  And  therefore,  the 
opinions  of  those  persons  who  speak  of  the  Irish 
Church  at  present  as  a monster  grievance  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  talk  of  its  destruction  as  the 
only  or  best  cure  for  Irish  discontent,  are  shallow, 
childish,  ignorant,  absurd,  and  (except  as  tending 
to  promote  anarchy  and  sacrilege)  contemptible. 

We  may  further  observe  with  reference  to  the  The  imh 
document  in  question,  that  it  appears  (for  many 
reasons,  which  our  limits  make  it  impossible  for  men  of  tL 
us  to  assign  here,)  to  have  been  decidedly  the 
work  of  ecclesiastics,  although  laymen  were  put 
forth  as  the  ostensible  authors  of  it,  the  hierarchy 
being  studiously  and  expressly  excluded  in  it 
from  having  had  any  share  in  promoting  or  for- 
warding the  drawing  up  of  such  an  appeal.* 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  a former  Mutual 
chapter  to  the  jealousies  and  strife  which  sprung  tS°EngUah 
up  between  the  clergy  and  monks  of  English 
origin,  and  those  whose  extraction  and  circum-  SjJffiuJT 
stances  led  them  to  sympathise  more  fully  with 
the  cause  of  the  native  Irish  people.  Their 
mutual  animosities  are  largely  illustrated  by  the 

* • Vid.  Phelan**  Policy,  pp.  42,  45. 
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im.  contents  of  the  Irish  complaint  to  the  pope,  as 
w is  evident  enough  in  what  has  just  been  set 
before  the  reader.  We  may  add  here  one  other 
extract  from  the  Appeal,  bearing  on  the  same 
point,  and  throwing  some  additional  light  on 
the  subject 

44  Moreover,"  say  the  complainants,  44  by  the 
common  council  of  that  king  of  England,  and  by 
some  bishops  of  the  English  race,  the  chief  of 
whom  is  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  a man  of 
little  discretion  and  of  no  knowledge,  a certain 
iniquitous  enactment  has  been  lately  passed  in 
the  city  of  S.  Keynice  in  Ireland,  in  the  follow- 
art** ing unnatural  terms: — 4 Resolved,  that  all  re- 
MNdit  ligious  persons,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  peace 
among  the  English,  are  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing into  their  order,  or  form  of  religion,  any 
except  such  as  are  of  the  nation  of  the  English.’ 
Otherwise  that  they  should  be  liable  to  a pro- 
secution for  contempt,  &c«”* 

Efforts  of  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  an  appointment  to  the  archbi- 
shoprie  of  Cashel  which  was  made  about  this 
tnmbSLg  time.  Maurice  Mac  Carwill,  bishop  of  that  see, 

• The  act  bar* mentioned  bavin*  been  than  "lately-  introduced, 
mast  bars  been  passed  in  some  parliament  bald  shortly  before  ISIS  s 

and  not  earlier  than  Mil,  when  Boland  Jane  became  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  This  act  was  subsequently  oouinned  by  others  of  ilka 
gugort^  It  was  also  In  1*67  embodied  in  the  toons  "Statute  of 
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Ca.  nr.]  Jriik  from  their  own  Church  Benefice*. 

dying  in  1316*  a contest  for  the  vacant  dignity  uis. 
arose  between  John  Mac  Carwill,  bishop  of  Cork,  ' - t J 

and  Thomas  OLonchy,  archdeacon  of  Cashel.  CSSSboi? 
King  Edward  II.  however  wrote  to  the  court  of lk9* 
Borne  in  1317,  begging  that  in  case  the  election  of 
either  of  these  should  be  declared  null  and  void, 
an  Englishman  might  be  appointed  instead;  and 
alleging  at  the  same  time  his  motives  for  making 
the  request.  We  urge  it,  he  says,  “ considering 
the  state  of  our  land  of  Ireland,  which  through 
the  mad  frenzy  of  certain  parties,  is  miserably 
harrassed  in  these  times  with  various  wars  ana 
feuds ; and  that  if  any  Irishman  were  appointed 
archbishop  of  the  church  aforesaid,  situated  as  it 
is  among  the  mere  Irish,  and  men  that  are  truly 
beastly  and  ignorant,  greater  perils  may  easily 
arise*  to  ourselves,  and  our  faithful  subjects  in 
the  said  land ; especially  as  very  many  of  those 
people,  revolting  from  their  allegiance,  and  com- 
mitting there  various  crimes,  have  treasonably 
joined  themselves  to  the  Scots,  our  enemies,  that 
have  lately  made  hostile  incursions  into  some 
parts  of  the  said  land,  and  have  thus,  with  then*, 
openly  become  enemies  and  rebels  against  us," 

&c.# 

In  another  subsequent  letter  on  the  same  sub* 
ject.  King  Edward  complains  “ that  the  prelates 
of  the  Irish  race  in  their  public  preaching  do  not 

* Want*!  ArOUUhtftofCmhdt^  476.  Bjwoti  Fmitrm,  uu  1*17. 
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The  Lady  Alia  Ketler , accused  of  Witchcraft  [Book  V. 


iA  ui«.a  cease,  in  violation  of  their  fidelity  and  oaths,  to 
w""  provoke  against  us  the  spirit  of  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  places  referred  to we  therefore, 
he  says,  devoutly  require  and  beg  of  your  holi- 
ness to  appoint  an  Englishman,  “not  permitting, 
if  it  seem  good,  that  any  Irishman  by  race,  at 
least  while  these  disturbances  last,  should  be 
under  any  circumstances  promoted,  in  our  land 
aforesaid,  to  the  archiepiscopal  or  episcopal  dig- 
nity, unless  our  royal  assent  shall  have  been 
obtained,  as  is  meet,  in  the  first  instance.”* 
However  to  be  regretted,  or  however  ill-ad- 
vised may  have  been  the  policy  which  King 
Edward  was  anxious  to  enforce  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  own  countryman,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  to  the  vacant  see,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  his  resolution  when  we  remember  the 


atrocities  which  had  been  so  recently  charged 
upon  an  Irish  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  curious 


memorial  of  Margaret  le  Blunde. 

Corponi  Punishment  of  heretics  by  corporal  torture 
was  resorted  to  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other 
iatkkac*.  countries,  at  this  time ; and  there  are  on  record 


several  instances  of  the  use  of  it  in  the  Irish 


comet  Church  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One  of  the 
kdjAifet  most  curious  of  these  cases  is  that  of  the  lady 
*****  Alice  Ketler,  a person  of  some  rank,  who  with 


• Sjbmt,  nt  rap*  tom.  OL  p.  618.  Th«  mult  w u,  aocordlag  to 
War*,  that  at  tbt  Uag*»  wmS  raquaat,  William  Fit^ohn  was 
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her  family  and  dependents  was  summoned  by  *.».  1 m. 
the  bishop  of  Ossory  before  his  spiritual  courts 
to  answer  to  a charge  of  witchcraft.  “ She  was 
accused  of  going  through  Kilkenny  every  even- 
ing between  compline  and  curfew,  sweeping  the 
refuse  of  the  streets  towards  her  son’s  door,  and 
muttering  this  incantation  as  she  went : — 

To  0m  bouat  of  William  my  son 

Hie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  town. 

It  was  also  said  that  she  made  assignations,  near 
a certain  cross  road,  with  an  evil  spirit  whose 
name  the  bishop  discovered  to  be  Robert  Artys- 
son ; and  that  on  these  occasions  she  feasted  her 
paramour  upon  nine  red  cocks,  and  some  un- 
known number  of  peacocks’  eyes.  The  last 
allegation  against  her  was,  that  various  imple- 
ments of  sorcery  had  been  found  in  her  house ; 
particularly  a sacramental  wafer,  having  the 
name  of  the  devil  imprinted  on  it,  and  a staff, 
upon  which,  when  duly  oiled  for  an  expedition, 
she  and  her  accomplices  were  accustomed  to  ride 
all  the  world  over.  Such  things,”  (says  the  writer 
in  whose  words  we  give  the  narrative,)  u would 
be  ridiculous,  were  they  not  made  the  pretext 
for  atrocities  at  which  nature  shudders.”  One  of 
her  domestics,  a female  servant,  named  Petro- 
nilla,  was  convicted  and  burned  at  Kilkenny ; 
her  son  was  thrown  into  prison ; and  the  lady 
herself  although  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
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Adam  Duff  burned  in  Dublin  «i  c Heretic.  [Book  V. 

a.o.  uu.  witchcraft,  was  put  on  her  trial  a second  time  for 
v heresy,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Whether 
the  sentence  was  executed,  is  however  a point 
on  which  our  annals  do  not  supply  satisfactory 
information.  Other  persons  of  consequence,  in- 
cluding even  the  lord  deputy  of  the  day,  were 
involved  in  the  same  or  similar  charges ; and 
the  prelate  who  promoted  their  prosecutions 
having  represented  the  case  at  Borne  in  such 
terms  as  best  accorded  with  his  own  malice  or 
fanaticism,  a papal  brief  was  in  consequence 
despatched  to  the  king,  desiring  that  he  would 
issue  an  order  to  his  chief  governor  and  other 
officers  of  state  in  Ireland,  to  assist  the  bishop 
of  Ossory  and  his  brother  prelates  in  the  extir- 
•ndofAdaa  pation  of  heresy.*  About  the  same  time  an 
*Zmi**jt  *risk  gentleman  named  Adam  (Niger,  or)  Duff, 
‘of  the  respectable  family  of  the  O’Tooles  of 
Leinster,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an  heretic, 
and  consequently  hanged  and  burned  in  the  lire 
in  Hoggin  Green,  near  Dublin ; having  been 
accused  of  being  possessed  with  a diabolical 
spirit,  denying  many  scriptural  truths,  as  the 
Incarnation,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  &c.f 


•OolLIOS. , 

f Uftm  MM.  Utah's! 


1.  Phslsa's  Pwiief,  pp.  67»  ssqa. 
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CHAP.  y. 

mnn  disorder*  amoeo  rmm  mum- aoooujtt  ev  biciau 

FITS' RALPH.  —TUB  STATUTE  OF  UUHIT.-a9UI  OF  TU 
POWER  OP  SXOOMXUEIQATfOR. 


The  same  violent  and  arbitrary  spirit  which  a.d.  iso. 
the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church,  during  the  J 

reign  of  Romanism  in  its  body,  exhibited  towards  ^ yta«t 
one  another,  and  towards  the  members  of  the  STSTud? 
flocks  committed  to  their  pastoral  care,  was  also 
manifested  by  them  in  their  proceedings  towards  bis  «&». 
the  civil  government,  whenever  its  acts  appeared  •“** 
to  encroach  upon  their  lawful  or  supposed  pre- 
rogatives. Thus  in  a.d.  1346,  a parliament, 
holden  in  Kilkenny,  having  granted  the  King 
Edward  HL  a supply  of  money  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state,  Ralph  Kelly,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  opposed  its  being  levied  within  his  pro- 
vince s and  held  moreover  an  assembly  of  his 
suffragans  at  Tipperary,  at  which  were  present 
Maurice  bishop  of  Limerick,  Richard  bishop  of 
Emly,  and  John  bishop  ofLismore,  where  they  de- 
creed that  all  benefited  clergymen  contributing 
to  the  subsidy,  should  be  ipso  facto  deprived  of 
their  benefices,  and  rendered  incapable  of  obtain- 
ingany  other  preferment  within  thatprovince ; that 
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a«bw  in#,  any  of  the  laity,  their  tenants,  contributing,  should 
v—v"  be  ipso  facto  excommunicated ; and  that  their 
children  to  the  third  generation  should  be  inca- 
pable of  being  promoted  in  the  province  to  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  In  order  the  more  so- 
lemnly to  enforce  these  decrees,  the  archbishop 
and  the  other  bishops  came  to  Clonmel,  and  in 
their  pontifical  robes,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
openly  excommunicated  all  those  who  granted 
or  advised  the  said  subsidy,  and  every  one  con- 
cerned in  levying  the  same;  and  particularly 
Wm.  Epworth,  clerk,  the  king’s  commissioner 
in  the  county  Tipperary,  for  gathering  the  said 
subsidy.  These  violent  proceedings  the  arch- 
bishop attempted  to  justify  by  alleging  that 
neither  he  nor  his  provincial  bishops  granted 
any  subsidy,  and  that  by  Magna  Charta  the 
Church  was  to  be  free,  and  all  infringing  her 
liberties  therein  granted  to  be  excommunicated** 
Mon  bm-  In  addition  to  the  instances  already  given  of 
the  punishment  of  heretics  by  corporal  tortures, 
ftsfctfnf  we  may  here  notice  another  which  occurred 
HEEL,  about  aj>.  1353,  and  was  attended  with  some 
A.*!*!,  very  scandalous  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  prelates  concerned  in  the  case.  Two  Irish- 
men, having  been  convicted  of  heresy,  or  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  of  contumely  offered  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  before  the  bishop  of  Waterford, 

• Wifrt  BUkepe,  p.  47*.  Fbaka'f  My,  p.  40. 
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were  burned  by  hie  order.  But  this  act  of  the  ^ iscr. 
bishop  not  having  the  sanction  of  his  metropo-  J 
litan,  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  latter  prelate 
was  filled  with  indignation,  and  resolved  upon 
executing  vengeance.  Accordingly  we  read  that 
“on  Thursday  after  St  Francis'  Day,  a little 
before  midnight,  the  archbishop  entered  pri- 
vately into  the  churchyard  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
at  Waterford,  with  a numerous  guard  of  armed  j 

men,  and  made  an  assault  on  the  bishop  in  his  J 

lodgings,  and  grievously  wounded  him  and  many 
others  in  his  company,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
goods."* 

We  are  not  however  to  suppose  that  in  these  Agawnsog 
times  the  Irish  Church  was  left  entirely  destitute 
of  respectable  and  exemplary  prelates.  A re-yfijjg, 
markable  instance  of  the  contrary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  the  famous  Bichard  Fitz-Balph, 

(called  also  from  the  place  of  his  birth  and  burial,  I 

St  Bichard  of  Dundalk,)  who  was  archbishop  of 
Armagh  at  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  holding 

some  preferments  in  England,  was  by  the  pope's 

provision  appointed  primate  of  Ireland  in  ajx 

1347*  He  is  commemorated  as  a learned  divine, 

and  an  able  and  diligent  preacher ; and  he  left  j 

behind  him  works  illustrative  of  his  literary  and  j 

theological  qualifications ; the  most  distinguished  1 

* Wan,p.  sss.  : 
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a.d.  \W.  of  which  is  a collection  of  sermons  preached  by 
*"r"  v him,  partly  in  London,  Lichfield,  (of  which  he 
was  dean,)  and  other  places  in  England ; partly 
at  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Trim,  and  other  churches 
in  his  province,  and  partly  at  Avignon  in  France/* 
ftadofhk  Wb  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
oogtrov«y  controversy  in  which  this  prelate  was  engaged 
b aaSi  w^th  the  mendicant  orders  or  friars  that  had 

lately  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  who  were 
creating  great  confusion,  under  the  pope’s  pa- 
tronage, by  drawing  off  the  people  from  their 
parish  churches  and  parochial  clergy,  to  attend 
their  own  less  orderly  ministrations.  These 
friars,  “a  kind  of  creatures  unknown  to  the 
Church  for  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ,” 
although  possessing  vast  influence,  were  stoutly 
opposed  by  Archbishop  Fitz-Balph ; who  in  a 
course  of  sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
in  London,  in  aj>.  1357,  maintained,  against 
their  errors,  amongst  others,  the  following  con- 
clusions : — First,  “ That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
although  in  his  human  conversation  he  was 
always  poor,  yet  had  no  love  nor  preference 
for  poverty  for  its  own  sake.”  Secondly , that 
He  “ never  voluntarily  begged.”  Thirdly,  that 
He  “never  taught  men  voluntarily  to  beg.” 
Fourthly , that  He  M taught  that  men  ought  not 
to  beg  voluntarily.”  Fifthly,  M That  no  person 

• WmO  JMmpt,  p.  IS.  Ma.cf  A.  L,oh.  tf. 
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can  with  prudence  and  piety  take  upon  himself 
a perpetual  obligation  to  voluntary  begging. 
Since  from  the  circumstance  that  such  mendicity 
or  begging  has  been  dissuaded  by  Christ,  by  his 
apostles  and  disciples,  and  by  the  Church  and 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  reproved  by  them  also,  it 
follows  that  it  cannot  with  prudenee  and  piety 
be  adopted  in  this  way.”* 

For  his  plain  statement  of  these  views,  the 
guardian  of  the  Franciscan  friars  at  Armagh,  and 
others  both  of  that  order  and  of  the  Dominicans, 
procured  that  Archbishop  Fitz-Ralph  should 
be  cited  to  Avignon;  where  he  appeared  and 
continued  for  three  years,  undauntedly  main- 
taining his  former  statements  in  the  presence  of 
Pope  Innocent  and  his  cardinals.  To  four  of 
the  latter  the  pope  committed  the  examination 
of  his  cause.  Fitz-Ralph,  we  are  told,  was 
silenced,  the  pope  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
friars  in  regard  to  the  controverted  points  of 
preaching,  confessions,  and  burials.  Before  these 
tempests  were  appeased  however  the  archbishop 
died,  in  aj>.  1360.  Some  have  thought  that 
he  translated  the  Bible  into  Irish.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  appears  to  be  not  unjustly  that  he 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a forerunner  of 
the  Reformation  in  this  country ; and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  has  not  been  more 

• Defenses,  Cat*,  pp.  104-111.  (vid.np.p.  MS.) 
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light  thrown  in  recent  times  upon  his  life  and 
writings. 

Not  long  after,  another  Irishman,  named 
Henry  Crump,  a monk  of  the  Cistertian  order, 
in  Baltinglass,  was  found  treading  in  the  steps 
of  Primato  Fitz-Ralph,  and  like  him  opposing 
tho  mendicant  orders ; setting  forth  publicly  ut 
Oxford  that  they  44  arc  not  nor  evor  were  insti- 
tuted by  God's  inspiration,"  but  that  a principal 
motivo  with  all  the  doctors  who  gave  their  de- 
cisions in  favour  of  the  friars  was,  the  fear  44  lest 
their  books  should  be  condemned  by  tho  friars 
that  were  inquisitors  of  horeticnl  pravity  ..... 
because  if  they  had  spoken  out  the  truth  plainly 
in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the  ftiars  would  have 
persecuted  them  as  they  did  persecute  the  holy 
Doctor  Armachanus.”*  Which  Crump‘himseif 
found  afterwards  to  be  too  true  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  being  forced  to  deny  and  abjure 
these  assertions  afterwards,  before  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  William  Courtney,  and  also 
silenced  for  his  offences.  Many  others  of  the 
clergy,  we  may  suppose,  naturally  sympathised 
with  Fitz-Ralph  and  his  follower  Crump ; but . 
the  terror  of  the  Inquisition  was  enough  to  com- 
pel them  to  keep  silentf 
The  year  1367  has  been  rendered  memorable 
by  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament,  famous 

• U.  rtteJUIpfa.  . t BtKeimefjtmetmU 
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in  the  fad  annals  of  Irish  legislation,  and  lamen-  a^isst., 
tably  illustrative  of  the  unhappy  mode  of  treat-  w 
ment  adoptod  towards  this  country  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  The  act  alluded  to  is  that 
which  has  been  commonly  known  as  The  StatuU 
of  Kilkenny.*  A sound  and  judicious  policy, 
proceeding  from  liberal  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, would  have  lod  the  conquerors  of  Ireland 
to  introduce  among  thoir  new  subjects  such 
improvements  as  would  have  benefited  the 
country,  without  unwisely  irritating  them  by 
interference  with  innocent  national  customs  and 
cherished  prejudices  which  might  have  been 
harmlessly  tolerated.  But  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  peculiarly  Irish,  good  and  bad, 

(names,  language,  habit,  &C.,)  was  denounced  as 
irreelaimably  barbarous  and  intolerable,  and  the  its 
most  cruel  and  persecuting  laws,  calculated  to 
generate  incessant  discords  between  the  two«gj»**« 
races,  were  enacted  against  such  as  would  adopt  ym^tZL 
or  use  those  Irish  customs  and  manners.  Dif- 
ferent enactments  of  the  same  tendency  had 
already  been  introduced  at  Kilkenny  and  else- 
where: and  the  Irish  in  their  appeal  to  Pope 
John  XXIL,  took  occasion,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
complain  of  one  of  the  sort  made  in  1315  or 

• 8m  Ibis  StmtuU,  or  collection  of  statutes,  inroL  1L  of  Trmctt 
retmtm*  U Lrnlmnd,  printed  ft*  the  Irish  Aichteetaftoal  ferity. 

FMaaTa  My,  pp.  O,  seqq. 
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a.  9.  im.  before  it*  But  the  famous  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
’ passed  in  1367,  during  the  lieutenancy  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  seems  to  have  embodied  the 
substance  of  the  acts  on  the  same  subject  already 
in  existence,  enlarging  upon  them  and  adding 
to  their  restrictions.  By  this  statute  it  was 
decreed,  that  marriage,  nurture  of  infants,  or 
gossipred  with  the  Irish,  or  submission  to  the 
Irish  law,  should  be  considered  and  punished 
as  high  treason.  Also,  that  those  of  the  English 
race  must  use  the  English  language,  English 
names,*  apparel,  mode  of  riding,  &c«:  and  that 
any  English  persons,  or  Irish  resident  among 
the  English  who  should  use  the  Irish  language 
among  themselves  should  be  punished  with  for* 
feiture  of  lands  or  imprisonment,  11  till  they 
should  find  surety  to  adopt  and  use  the  English 
language:99  and  also  that  beneficed  clergymen 
living  among  the  English,  should  use  the  Eng* 
lish  language,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  to 
their  ordinaries  the  produce  of  their  benefices, 
until  they  should  use  it  “ And  they  shall  have 
respite,99  says  the  act,  “in  order  to  learn  the 
English  language,  and  to  provide  saddles,  be- 
tween this  and  the  feast  of  St  Michael  next 
ooming."f 

nom  at  m Another  chapter  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny 

2j£r*e,l#  ordaiiis  “ that  no  Irishman  of  the  nations  of  the 

• VkLp.t4taap.  f XtfbaiwWi  oe.  iLiiLpp.  ^ 11*  U.IW. 
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Irish  be  admitted  into  any  cathedral  or  colie-  ▲.».  i*r. 
giate  churchy  by  provision,  collation,  or  presen-  ^ 
tation  of  any  person,  nor  to  any  benefice  of  holy  noSo*.  jm. 
Church  amongst  the  English  of  the  land,”  and  £££.** 
if  any  were  so  admitted,  that  the  benfice  should 
be  held  for  void,  and  that  the  king  should  have 
the  power  of  appointing  to  the  vacancy  for  that 
time.  The  next  chapter  of  the  act  forbids  the 
rulers  of  religious  houses  among  the  English,  to 
receive  any  Irishman  to  their  profession,  under 
a penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  temporalities.* 

Some  enactments  of  a more  beneficial  ten-  Tandancyof 
dency  were  included  in  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny; 
one,  for  instance,  enjoined  that  war  and  peace  gpggjj* 
should  be  general  throughout  the  land,  so  that  ofiSfiiaZ 
individual  nobles  might  not  in  time  of  peace14** 
commence  war  upon  their  own  account  ;f  ano- 
ther appointed  a penalty  to  be  enforced  upon 
Englishmen  breaking  truce  with  the  Irish : J 
these  more  salutary  clauses  however,  even  had 
they  been  energetically  carried  out,  could  have 
done  but  little  to  counteract  the  evils  promoted 
by  the  tendency  of  the  general  regulations  of 
the  Statute.  What  recommended  it  chiefly  to 
the  legislators  of  that  day  was  its  apparent 
fitness  for  hindering  the  English  colonists  from 
“ degenerating19  into  the  adoption  of  Irish  man- 
ners, and  becoming  thus  in  danger  of  having 

* Ib.ohflpiKazia.aBd  sb.  t Ib.ofc.zx.  | lb.  oh.  art. 
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a»p.  nay,  their  affections  alienated  from  the  cause  of  their 
' original  country; 

Tbtpwutw  Oppressive  and  unwise  as  were  the  enactments 
<*  of  this  famous  statute,  it  met  nevertheless  with 

‘SS  the  sanction  and  confirmation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Irish  Church  of  that  day.  At  the  parlia- 
ment which  passed  it  there  were  present  eight 
prelates,  three  archbishops  and  five  bishops,  who 
besides  their  general  co-operation  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  act,  lent  their  aid  also  further  to 
strengthen  its  force,  by  pronouncing  an  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  venture  to 
disobey  it.  This  formidable  sentence  is  inserted 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  act,  so  as  to  form 
a conclusion  to  the  entire,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

“ Also  our  lord  the  duke  of  Clarence,  lieute- 
nant of  our  lord  the  king  in  Ireland,  and  the 
coqncil  of  our  said  lord  the  king  there,  the 
earls,  barons,  and  commons  of  the  land  afore- 
said, at  this  present  parliament  assembled,  have 
requested  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  other  persons  of  religion,  that  they 
do  cause  to  be  excommunicated,  and  do  excom- 
municate the  persons  contravening  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  aforesaid,  and  the  other  censures 
of  holy  Church  to  fulminate  against  them,  if 
any  by  rebellion  of  heart  act  against  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  aforementioned.  And  we  Tho- 
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mas  archbishop  of  Duveliu,  Thomas  archbishop  a.  p.  iM7. 
of  Cashel,  John  archbishop  of  Thueme,  Thomas  ' 
bishop  of  Lismore  and  Waterford,  Thomas  bi- 
shop of  Killalo,  William  bishop  of  Ossorie,  John 
bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  John  bishop  of  Cion, 
being  present  in  the  same  parliament,  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  said  most  worthy  lord  thedukeofCla- 
rence,  lieutenant  of  our  lord  the  king  in  Ireland, 
and  the  lords  and  commons  aforesaid,  against  those 
contravening  the  Statutes  and  ordinances  afore- 
said, passing  over  the  time  preceding,  do  fulmi- 
nate sentence  of  excommunication,  and  do  excom- 
municate them  by  this  present  writing,  we  and  each 
of  us  reserving  absolution  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  subjects,  if  we  should  be  in  peril  of  death”* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  eight  prelates  ^ co- 
here named,  three  at  least  were  Irishmen,  and 
seven  had  been  indebted  for  their  promotion  to  JJf 
papal  appointment,  f But  if  the  Irish  extraction 
of  the  three  had  supplied  no  sufficient  motives 
to  lead  them  to  sympathise  more  fully  with  the 
feelings  of  their  lay  fellow-countrymen,  much 
less  could  the  pope’s  approval  of  the  seven 
furnish  us  with  any  ground  for  anticipating  a 

* Statute  nf  Kilkenny,  ch.  zzrr.  f 8m  Appendix,  No.  b. 

when  will  be  found  a brief  notice  of  each  of  tho  prolatae  named  la 
thia  act,  and  alao  of  fboM  who  oocupied  tho  other  mm  at  thia  time « 
from  which  it  will  bo  aeon  how  unhronally  preralent  waa  tho 
onoo  of  tho  Church  of  Xono  la  owy  pan  of  Iralaad  in  the  axe 
andor  oqnoldocfcttoa 
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a.d.  1M9.  greater  leaning  on  their  part  to  the  popular 
' ""  # Irish  cause. 

saadiioM  We  have  not  yet  done  with  our  instances  of 
tSwian  violent  and  outrageous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
“jchWjhop  the  prelates  of  the  Church  in  those  days.  Histo- 
■adoMdf  rical  candour  makes  it  necessary  that  the  state 
of  things  in  this  respect,  as  it  really  existed, 
TftTisaa  should  be  illustrated  by  facts,  which  we  might 
otherwise  desire  to  pass  over  in  silence;  a 
single  case  or  two  more  however,  and  we  close 
the  subject.  A remarkable  one  occurs  in  the 
records  of  the  year  1369*  In  this  year  the 
bishop  of  Limerick  having  been  accused  of 
violating  the  privileges  of  the  Franciscan  friars, 
the  matter  was  referred  by  the  pope  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.  But  on  being  summoned  to 
answer  the  alleged  grievances,  the  bishop  laid 
. violent  hands  on  the  archbishop,  tore  the  cita- 
tion from  him  with  such  force  that  he  drew  his 
blood,  and  ordered  him  to  be  gone,  with  me- 
naces of  further  injury  to  him  and  his  at- 
tendants. At  last  the  archbishop  having  been 
compelled  to  fly  from  Limerick  by  the  danger 
of  fresh  personal  assaults,  the  bishop  clothed  in 
his  pontifical  ornaments,  entered  the  city  with 
, his  accomplices,  and  by  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
publicly  excommunicated  every  person  who  had 
supplied  the  archbishop  with  food  and  enter- 
tainment And  when  the  archbishop,  on  a day 
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of  solemnity,  repaired  to  Limerick  according  to  a.*.  is*. 
custom,  to  preach,  the  bishop  caused  public  pro-  * 
damation  to  be  made,  that  no  person,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  should  hear  his  sermon; 
and  excommunicated  by  name  those  who  at- 
tended it  And  even  when  the  archbishop  left 
the  city,  the  bishop  sent  some  of  his  servants 
after  him  to  maltreat  him  on  the  way.* 

As  an  instance  of  outrage  connected  with  the  Abantfiht 
abuse  of  excommunication  and  indulgences,  we 
read  that  in  a.d.  1442,  John  Prene,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  having  a dispute  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Kaphoe  about  the  profits  of  the  bi- 
shopric  of  Raphoe,  excommunicated  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  granted  forty  days*  indulgences 
to  all  who  should  fall  upon  their  persons,  and 
dissipate  their  substance,  f 

Countless  other  instances  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  ecclesiastical  persons  and  church  dig- 
nitaries might  have  been  added  to  those  here 
given,  did  our  limits  allow,  or  occasion  require 
it ; we  might  tell  of  various  cases  on  record  of 
assault  ana  battery  committed  by  monks,  clergy, 
and  laity,  upon  one  another ; of  friars  coming  to 
the  attack  **  in  coats  of  mail,  with  swords,  clubs, 
and  other  weapons,**  $ against  some  of  their  own 
order,  &o,  &c.;  but  the  subject  has  been  already 

* Wirt**  JMifapt,  p.  60S.  f Ik  174.  X A*efad*H*a  M- 

mmtkm,  p.  SOS.  Mint,  L 23. 
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4.d.  144*.  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  and  we  may  now  con- 
* w fine  ourselves  to  a bare  statement  of  one  other 
circumstance  illustrative  of  it,  viz^  the  case  of  a 
Munkrrfa  bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  in  aj>.  1525,  was  mur- 
dered  by  his  archdeacon,  because  he  had  rebuked 
con.  him  for  his  insolence,  obstinacy,  and  other  crimes, 
xm*  and  threatened  him  with  further  correction.* 
EiuUsh  law  Meanwhile  the  Church  continuing  to  labour 
SLijyThnrt  under  the  misery  of  supporting  such  prelates, 
wj  wm*.  the  civil  government  was  employed  in  making 
many  fruitless  efforts  for  the  completion  of  the 
couquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  pacification  and 
improvement  of  the  country.  Among  the  pre- 
cious attempts  at  legislation  for  Ireland  to  which 
these  times  gave  birth,  there  are  to  be  found 
some  acts  which  might  well  excite  a ludicrous 
feeling  in  the  mind,  could  we  forget  the  miseries 
which  have  accrued  from  such  misgovernment 
to  millions  of  our  fellow  men.  As  a specimen 
of  the  sort  of  acts  alluded  to,  the  following  ap- 
pears peculiarly  worthy  of  notice.  In  a parlia- 
ment held  at  Trim,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  a.d.  1447,  by  John  Talbot, 
carl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
it  was  decreed,  that  M as  there  is  no  diversity  of 
habit  between  the  English  marchers  and  Irish 
enemies,  by  colour  of  which  the  Irish  enemies 
ooxne  into  the  English  counties  as  English 

• Wart*,  Afafcp*  a*  *ii. 
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marchers,  and  rob  and  pillage  on  the  highway,  aj>.  1447. 
and  destroy  the  common  people  by  lodging  on  w w” 
them  by  nights,  and  slay  the  husbandmen,  and 
take  their  goods  to  the  Irish  : it  is  enacted,  that 
he  that  will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  shall 
not  use  a beard  upon  his  upper  lip  alone,  and 
that  the  said  lip  shall  be  once  shaved  at  least  in 
every  two  weeks,  the  offender  to  be  treated  as 
an  Irish  enemy.”* 

The  power  of  the  civil  government  was  how- 
ever  weak  in  Ireland,  and  its  authorities  were  church  ow- 
little  able  to  carry  out  their  measures  with 
energy.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  avail  mmt. 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  spiritual  terrors  and  **** ,4iy* 
episcopal  denunciations  to  enforce  their  acts,  an 
instance  of  which  we  haye  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  But  as  the 
bishops  were  not  always  willing  to  issue  Church 
censures  against  the  opponents  of  the  civil  power, 
an  act  was  passed  in  a.d.  1467,  compelling  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  upon  forty 
days'  notice  given,  to  proceod  to  the  excommu- 
nication of  all  disobedient  subjects,  under  a pe- 
nalty of  one  hundred  pounds  in  case  they  should 
be  remiss  in  executing  the  duties  thus  assigned 
them*  In  this  way  the  solemn  censures  of  the 

• Original  JKa U,  quoted  In  the  Statute  cj  Kilkenny  p.  IS,  not.  A. 

Thto  aot  wit  not  rtptnted  until  a.d.  ISSft.  (VkL  p.  «to,  rap.  note.) 
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Simnel  supported  by  the  Irish  Prelates,  [Book  V, 

a.d.  1467  i Church  were  scandalously  treated  as  mere  tools 
1 of  office  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.0 

Thopniattt  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL  the  contentions 
•nfamSyod  ex*^nS  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
to  n*  ho-  Lancaster  afforded  to  the  Irish  bishops  an  occa- 
KSy*  sion  of  exhibiting  once  more  the  bold  and  in- 
«ouml  dependent  spirit  which  animated  their  order, 
l4##*  while  they  ventured  to  appear  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  united  authorities  of  pope  and  king. 
The  title  of  the  reigning  prince  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  pontiff,  with  the  severest  denun- 
ciations against  all  gainsayers ; yet  all  the  bishops 
except  four,  English  and  Irish  indiscriminately, 
with  a proportionate  number  of  the  clergy,  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  for  deposing 
him,  and  conferring  the  crown  on  the  impostor 
Simnel.  This  youth  having  arrived  in  Dublin 
was  conducted  in  state  to  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  where  the  bishop  of  Meath,  in  a bold 
discourse  from  the  pulpit,  explained  and  enforced 
his  right  to  the  throne;  after  which  a crown  was 
placed  upon  his  head,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a misguided  people.  But  it  would  have  been 
too  much' to  expect  that  the  pope  would  sanction 
such  proceedings.  He  on  the  contrary  directed 
a bull  to  the  four  prelates  who  had  not  shared 
in  the  rebellion,  commanding  them  to  excom- 
municate their  offending  brethren ; and  the  de- 

• VIA.  LtUad'a  Hktarjr  of  Xntead,  IL  M.  PhtUn'a  JWfay,  p.  74. 
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linquents  would  have  experienced  the  utmost  im. 
severity  of  papal  vengeance,  had  not  the  monarch  w 

declared  his  willingness  to  admit  them  to  par* 
don,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  acknowledging  their 
fault,  and  renewing  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
which  terms  were  accordingly  accepted  by  the 
said  prelates,* 


•lb.  Tb«  four  praUtat  allndad  to  ww  (boat  of  Caabal,  Tmu, 
Ooghtr,  aa4  Oaoocy.-LalMd,  77. 
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CHAP.  L 

rni  port's  •ornncAOY,  uow  viewed  by  DtrrxncNY  cuniki 
IN  IRELAND.— IT!  EUITREMION  BT  UKNRY  YHL,  ABO  TUB  SKIClt 

Button,  princes,  nobles,  etc. 

a.  d.  im.  From  the  matter  which  has  been  brought  before 
1.  • ^ our  notice  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  may  see  that 
trto  tfp»-  the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  period 
SbcTEcoo-  ****  referred  to  were  not  always  disposed  to 
TtnfcDtooa  act  as  the  humble  and  submissive  slaves  of  papal 
authority ; but  that  they  were  on  the  contrary 
rfutfaa.  ready  at  times  to  adopt  for  themselves  courses 
of  their  own  choosing,  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  pope,  and  even  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  advancing  their 
own  views  and  influence.  In  fact,  the  doctrine 
of  the  pope’s  supremacy  was  found  to  be  a very 
convenient  one  for  promoting  the  designs  of 
ambitious  and  intriguing  ecclesiastics ; the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  in  its  practical  application 
to  Ireland,  coming  to  mean  little  more  or  less 
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than  thoir  own  supremacy : for  whatever  power 
or  jurisdiction  they  could  assert  by  means  of 
this  doctrine,  os  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Borne, 
would  naturally  be  exercised  in  all  ordinary 
cases  by  themselves*  And  thus  while  their 
modesty  was  saved  from  the  invidious  appear* 
ance  of  struggling  for  questionable  privileges 
belonging  to  their  own  office,  and  while  they 
might  seem  only  ns  disinterested  and  faithful 
men,  to  bo  contending  for  the  support  of  the 
rightful  claims  of  another,  whom  the  Lord  had 
placed  over  them  as  the  visible  head  and  chief 
of  Ilis  Church  on  earth,  they  were  enabled  all 
the  while  to  direct  their  full  energies  to  the 
great  practical  object  of  thus  promoting  their 
own  power  and  consequence.  We  need  not 
wonder  therefore  to  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
pope’s  supremacy  was  one  which  the  prelates  of 
Ireland,  in  those  times  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, embraced  heartily,  and  generally  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  and 
inculcate  under  all  circumstances.* 


* Not  however  with  such  universal  and  unlimited  loyalty  and 
ardour,  but  that  they  could  upon  oocaskxt  give  aid  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  pernicious  l"*n—  which 
they  supported  in  the  country.  (Vld.  Irish  Statutes,  a.o.  1454,  Jfcc^ 
Leiand,  il.  10,  Ware’s  Anmais,  ed  an.  1475,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  parliament  held  in  Dublin  in  that  year,  ae  there  recorded.)  Nor 
did  they  hesitate,  when  H promoted  their  soda,  to  act  in  ~ of 
both  pope  and  etvU  government.  Vid.  i*.  €66,  sup. 
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670  Papal  Supremacy,  how  far  [Book  VI. 

a.d.  im  The  common  people  in  the  mean  time  were 
Lihiprf  filled  with  awful  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of 
that  mysterious,  distant,  unseen  authority,  which 
Sdthk""  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  the  centre  and 
"•“■■ft  source  of  all  spiritual  power  Upon  earth ; and 
- therefore  so  far  as  they  were  under  the  guidance 
of  the  prelates,  and  influenced  by  any  religious 
impressions  received  from  them,  they  also  were 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  the  other  tenets  of  the 
religion  of  Rome.  But  such  of  the  Irish  as  were 
more  free  from  the  control  of  the  higher  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  more  independent  of 
the  English  power,  cared  comparatively  little,  it 
would  seem,  about  this  doctrine  concerning  the 
supremacy. 

not  la  »n  Indeed  a love  for  their  own  “ barbarous  sim- 
otSobmi plicity,”  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  affairs, 
and  in  opposition  to  their  own  prelates  who 
co-operated  with  England  and  Rome,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  native  Irish  for  ages 
after  the  Invasion ; and  this  feeling  would  na- 
turally lead  them  to  regard  with  less  respect,  if 
not  entirely  to  set  at  nought,  the  pretensions  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  such  unbounded  authority 
as  he  would  faiu  exercise  among  them.  Their 
forefathers  before  the  twelfth  century  had  never 
submitted  to  nor  recognised  that  authority  as 
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having  any  right  of  interference  with  the  Church  a.  p.  i 
affairs  of  their  island ; and  that  those  who  came  l—'r 
after  should  in  general  be  very  quick  in  submit- 
ting to  it,  was  more  than  could  be  expected, 
promoted  and  urged  upon  them  as  that  authority 
had  been  by  English  enemies,  or  by  prelates  of 
their  own  Church  who  co-operated  in  general 
with  those  enemies.  Accordingly  Dr.  Lanigan 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that,  after  the  Invasion,  wherever  the  na-* 
tives  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence, 

M clergy  and  people  followed  their  own  ecclesi- 
astical rules,  as  if  the  Synod  of  Cashel  had  never 
been  held."  And  although  this  statement  be 
not  exactly  correct,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
describes,  with  sufficient  propriety,  what  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  native  Irish  of  those  times, 
towards  that  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence 
which  in  the  Synod  of  Cashel  had  been  so  pre- 
dominant.  th«  n*t 

Nor  was  the  lapse  of  centuries,  even  down  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation,  sufficient  to  Romish 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Irish  that  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  the  religious  system  of  Eng-  Jujjjtrjud 
land  and  Rome,  which  is  here  noticed.  This  ropsiwii 
appears  distinctly  enough  from  a bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  (dated  February  8,  1484,)  for  Church  or 
the  erection  of  a collegiate  church  at  Galway.  q^J^*** 
The  document,  penned  more  than  300  years  ww. 
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a.dw  iiml,  after  the  Invasion,  and  about  fifty  before  the  com- 
' mencement  of  the  British  Reformation,  states, 
“ that  the  people  of  the  parish  of  the  said  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  living  in  their  walled  or  fortified 
town,  were  modest  and  civilized  men,  who  did 
not  practise  the  same  customs  with  the  wild  and 
mountainous  people  of  those  parts  ;M  but  that 
they  were  so  harrassed  by  those  wild  Irish  neigh- 
bours, that  “they  were  unable  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice, or  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  decency,  rite,  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land, which  they  the  said  inhabitants  [of  the  parish 
of  St  Nicholas]  and  their  ancestors  of  old  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow.  And  they  were  kept 
in  a state  of  disturbance  by  these  ignorant  peo- 
ple, at  times  plundered  of  their  goods  and  mur- 
dered by  them,  and  compelled  to  bear  with  divers 
other  losses  and  injuries  to  their  persons  and 
properties."  Then  follows  the  enactment  that 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  Nicholas,  as  thence- 
forth to  be  constituted,  “ should  for  the  future 
be  ruled  and  governed  by  the  aforesaid  eight 
presbyters,  or  vicars,  civilized,  virtuous,  and 
learned  men,  and  by  one  Warden  or  Custos,  all 
duly  holding  the  English  rite  and  order  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  service.**  The  exertions 
of  300  years  it  seems  had  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  induce  those  native  Irishmen  of  Galway  to 

•VkLBarkrt  HUsmia  Dsmimieanm,  p.  440,  PhtUat  JWfcy,p.t«. 
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submit  to  the  decrees  enacted  at  Cashel  by  their  im. 
own  prelates,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  l“"  J ' 
of  Rome. 

Even  in  the  following  reign  is  to  be  found  Pop^b mo* 
some  additional  evidence  in  illustration  of  the 
same  point,  showing  how  little  reason  Rome  as  » 
yet  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  reve-  uJTtUMo? 
rence  for  her  authority  manifested  at  that  period  ggjjrvm* 
by  the  native  population  of  this  isle.  Soon 
after  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  been  appointed  the 
pope’s  legate,  a latere »,  as  it  was  called,  he  pre- 
pared a supply  of  bulls  and  dispensations  for 
sale  to  the  faithful  in  Ireland.  But  Archbishop 
Alan,  who  was  appointed  to  be  his  distributer 
of  these  articles,  found  occasion  to  complain  to 
Him  that  they  went  off  but  slowly  in  this 
country.  u The  Irish,”  he  said,  “ had  so  little 
sense  of  religion,  that  they  married  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  without  dispensations ; they 
also  questioned  his  grace’s  authority  in  Ireland 
especially  outside  the  pale,”  • i.e.  outside  the 
territory  where  the  English  law,  customs,  and 
authority  prevailed ; or  in  other  words,  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  native  Irish  still 
maintained  a sort  of  struggle  for  their  indepen-  __ 
dence.  2SSL* 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
lates  and  of  the  people  at  large  concerning  the  wpwScy. 

• C»,  p J10,  quoted  In  FhaUm. 
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a.®.  i m.  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Now  as  to  the  princes 
* v and  nobles.  They  generally  speaking,  either 
assented  lo  this  doctrine,  embracing  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  creed  of  Rome,  or  at  least  did  not 
express  any  open  dissent  from  it.  But  their 
reception  of  it  was  far  from  being  as  devout, 
cordial,  or  extensive,  as  was  that  of  some  of  the 
How  ftr  people.  The  lords  of  the  English  race  for  in- 
iSSuZJil  stance,  accustomed  to  a spirit  of  independence, 
maintained  and  anxious  chiefly  about  securing  power  for 
themselves,  offered  from  time  to  time  no  small 
resistance  to  the  undue  interference  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop  in  the  ordinary  Church  matters  of 
the  country.  And  while  admitting  the  doctrine 
of  papal  supremacy*  they  received  it  with  im- 
portant limitations  and  restrictions,  such  as  had 
been  always  imposed  upon  it,  even  in  Romish 
times,  in  the  Church  and  realm  of  England. 
And  accordingly  at  various  parliaments  held  in 
Ireland,  and  attended  by  the  lords  of  the  English 
race,  very  severe  enactments  were  passed  to  re- 
strain the  effects  of  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  limit  the  extent  of  his 
usurped  jurisdiction.* 


• See  the  Letter  of  Archdeacon  Stopford  On  the  Ecclesiastical 
Sanction  qfthe  Irish  Reformation  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal 
toe  Jan  aery  1846,  p.  895.  in  connection  with  which  I may  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  some  valuable  aid  toward*  the  com- 
piling of  part  of  the  pages  which  here  follow,  derived  ft ten  the  im- 
portant communication*  on  the  same  sutyect,  contained  in  several 
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And  if  the  lords  of  the  English  race  were  not  a.d.  im. 
over  anxious  about  extending  the  pope’s  privi-  ^ 
leges  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  princes  and  nobles  prinom 
were  still  less  so,  caring  little  about  the  doctrine  JJJJJ 
of  the  supremacy  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  feeling 
little  inclination  to  promote  in  the  country  an 
influence  that  had  always  tended  to  crush  them- 
selves and  injure  their  interests.  For  as  long  as 
Rome  had  power  in  the  Church  of  this  country, 
and  over  its  lawful  prelates,  she  showed  little 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  native  princes,  or 
Irish  people,  regarding  them  rather,  it  would 
seem,  as  a body  of  disorderly  enemies,  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  crush  and  restrain  by  severity 
as  often  as  opportunity  offered  ; they  appearing 
in  her  eyes  to  be  such  an  incorrigible  set  of 
barbarians,  that  it  was  idle  to  think  of  dealing 
with  them  as  with  tractable  Christians. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  papal  supre-  niuatmtion 
macy,  the  Complaint  of  the  Irish  to  rope  John 
XXIL,  during  the  rebellion  of  E.  Bruce,  is  by  anpfami 
no  means  uninteresting  or  uninstructive.  That 
document,  although  its  tenor  and  style  are  such 
as  to  show  that  some  clerical  hand  had  an  active 
part  in  drawing  it  up,  yet  emanated  ostensibly 
from  lay  persons,  and  expressly  excludes  the 


number*  at  the  atm*  peper,  (commencing  with  No.  S0,)asd  prooeed- 
fag  from  the  pent  of  the  writer  above  named,  the  Regina  Ffownor  of 
Divinity,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  othjr  writers. 
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aj.  im.  clerical  body,  or  at  least  the  higher  ranks  oi 
1 them,  from  having  any  share  in  it ; stating  that 

they,  however  oppressed,  are  yet  “ through 
slavish  fear,  basely  silent,”  and  durst  not  com- 
plain of  the  wrongs  they  suffered.  So  far  as 
they  sympathised  in  the  matter  of  the  Appeal, 
they  preferred,  it  would  seem,  making  use  oi 
laymen  as  the  instruments  of  expressing  theix 
dissatisfaction ; and  they  may  also  have  been 
' unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  all  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  memorial.  Be  that  as  it 
may  however,  this  complaint  proceeded  cer- 
tainly from  men  who  entertained  a deep  hatred 
against  England,,  and  who  were  not  much  better 
pleased  with  Rome  for  aiding  her  as  she  had 
done.  And  it  speaks  the  language,  not  of  affec- 
tionate and  confiding  children,  telling  their 
sorrows  in  a parent’s  ear,  with  sure  hope  of 
sympathy  and  relief,  but  rather  that  of  the  dis- 
heartened slaves  of  a relentless  tyrant,  feeling 
the  burden  of  their  oppression,  but  seeing  no 
prospect  of  remedy.  The  manner  in  which  they 
complain  to  the  pope  against  England  and  her 
people  is  very  much  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Israeli  tish  slaves  to  their  heartless  oppressor  in 
Egypt — Behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten,  but 
the  fault  is  thine  own  people .* 

• Exodus  ▼.  IS.  From  ths  whote  history  of  thsss  timos  It  sssms 
plain,  that  if  a vary  laift  portion  of  thopooploof  this  country  bo- 
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England  has  indeed  been  a source  of  many  &.».  \m. 
evils  to  Ireland  and  her  Church,  from  the  first 
times  of  the  connection  formed  between  the  two  infll£K* 
islands  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  3S  ioS» 
day,  England  was  in  that  age,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  great  instrument  for  establishing  papal 
and  Roman  influence  in  the  country.  English- 
men were,  in  the  succeeding  ages,  before  the 
Reformation,  the  best  subjects  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland.  Englishmen  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  and  subsequently,  were  the 
great  hinderers  of  that  movement  in  our  island, 
by  open  opposition,  by  misgovernment,  by  in- 
discreet and  injurious  laws,  by  abuse  of  Church 
property,  by  evil  appointments  in  Church  and 
state,  and  otherwise.  And  English  influence 
has  also  been  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
with  few  exceptions,  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  Church : English  ministers  and  govern- 
ments too  often  oppressing  that  Church,  and  pa- 
tronising through  a weak  and  infatuated  policy,  The  w.# 
the  system  of  error  and  corruption  cherished  power  and 
by  the  adherents  of  the  communion  of  Rome.  SSSd'ST 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  supremacy.  e**^®*- 
At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  im>*4. 

came  subsequently  filled  with  superstitious  derodoo  to  the  pepel 
authority,  it  was  do  natural  feeling  on  their  part,  nor  one  proceeding 
from  any  deep  religious  principles,  but  engendered  rather  by  party 
qdrit,  animosity  to  England,  and  the  fatal  Influence  of  dril  ware. 

vol,  n.  u 
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am.  ims.  matters  connected  with  it  were  fast  advancing 

' * * to  an  important  change.  It  is  unnecessary  to 

introduce  here  an  account  of  the  long  train  of 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  suppression  of 
this  supremacy,  and  all  the  privileges  claimed 
on  account  of  it  in  the  British  dominions  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  King 
Henry  VHL,  being  fully  convinced  of  the  vain 
absurdity  of  such  pretensions  to  authority  on  the 
part  of  a foreign  prelate,  and  seeing  how  much 
it  interfered  with  his  own  rights  and  oppressed 
his  subjects,  became  fully  determined  to  shake  it 
off  altogether.  And  accordingly  he  and  the  par- 
liament of  England  suppressed,  in  1532  and 
1533,  a whole  host  of  fees  and  taxes  of  various 
sorts,  first-fruits,  tenths,  Peter-pence,  payment 
to  be  made  on  admission  to  bishoprics,  and 
various  other  sources  of  gain,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  conveying  hitherto  an  immense 
revenue  out  of  England  annually  to  the  popes. 
But  these  changes  being  strongly  exclaimed 
against  by  some  of  the  adherents  of  the  latter, 
who  pretended  that  the  usurped  jurisdiction 
which  had  been  suppressed,  was  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  the  question  was  proposed  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  in  1534,  “ whe- 
ther the  bishop  of  Rome  has,  in  the  Word  of 
God,  any  greater  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of 
England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop  ?”  It 
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was  answered  in  the  negative ; the  universities,  a.  p.  mm. 
chapters,  monks,  friars,  &c*,  declaring  their  as-  w 


sent ; and  only  one  bishop  (Fisher)  refusing  to 
agree  to  this  general  decision  of  the  Church  of 


England,  by  which  the  papal  supremacy  was  in 
that  country  regularly  and  lawfully  suppressed. 

Ireland  as  well  as  England  had  suffered  much  inland  aieo 


from  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  greedy 


popes  ;*  and  in  addition  to  the  customary  de-  tkme. 
mands  on  ordinary  occasions,  extortions  of  a 


more  wholesale  nature  were  sometimes  practised, 


whereby  both  countries  were  alike  victimised ; 
as  when  in  aj>.  1240,  a missionary  arrived  here 


from  Pope  Gregory  with  a demand,  under  pain 
of  excommunication  and  other  ecclesiastical  cen- 


sures, of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  land, 
besides  donations  and  private  gratuities  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  which  the  pope  was  car- 
rying on  against  the  Emperor  Frederick,  whereby 
he  extorted  a thousand  and  five  hundred  marks 


or  more,  f The  English  clergy  were  at  the  same 
time  forced  to  give  for  the  same  purpose  a fifth 
part  of  their  revenues ; and  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  the  like  exactions  might  be  adduced, 
did  our  space  permit. 


* At  for  example  in  1291,  When  Pope  Nlcholat  IV.  made  a grant  to 
King  Edvard  I.  of  the  papal  tenth*  of  the  three  kt«g«Ww«^  in  support 
of  a prom  lead  craaade ; upon  oooaakm  of  which  there  waa  male  a re nr 
interacting  Taloation  of  all  the  banaSoaa  of  Ireland,  the  return#  of 
whfeh  have  been  preferred  in  the  Exchequer  Ofioe  of  g"gu,wl, 
and  are  atSl  exant.  Vid.  Appendix,  NoTxxL 
t Cox,  L 66.  Mart,  L IS. 
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King  Henry  therefore  having  succeeded  in 
causing  his  supremacy  in  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  recognised  by  the  clergy,  and  authorised 
by  parliament,  was  desirous  of  establishing  the 

like  supremacy  in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  This 
howover  ho  found  to  bo  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  chiefly  in  consequent  of  tlio  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  arising  from  Goorgo  Cromer, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  pope’s  supremacy  in  despito  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  king.  Ho  is  also  said  to  havo 
been  a person  “of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  a 
sweet  demeanour and  tlicso  qualities  adding 
much  weight  to  tho  influence  naturally  connected 
with  his  high  station  in  the  Church  and  country, 
he  was  therefore  enabled  to  induco  many  others 
to  join  with  him  in  support  of  his  resistance  to 

the  king’s  wishes.*  , . . . 

But  a vacancy  having  occurred  m tlio  arch- 
k bishopric  of  Dublin  in  July,  1534, f an  oppor- 

. * n* a.  _ TT ntmtr  Sn  nllinfT  it 


Dl&iopriu  vi  A^ua/itsa  .. 

tunity  was  afforded  to  King  Henry,  in  filling  it 
up,  of  introducing  into  the  Irish  Church  a pre- 
late more  likely  to  advance  his  wishes  there,  and 
one  whose  personal  character  and  abilities,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  derived  from  the  high 


• Win'i  BUhoM.  p.  01.  Mint,  1. 10ft.  t The  Urt  occupant 

thla  toe  had  been  the  unfortunate  ArchbUhop  AUn.  who  hivtat 
S^^rol^TptSiaci  contention, 

KSTwbcl  follower*  or- SUken  Thome*"  eon  of  tho  ml  of  KlUtare. 
VUL  Ulead,  U.  14ft. 
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position  which  he  was  to  fill,  might  serve  as  a ^ iw. 
counteracting  force  to  resist  the  opposition  of  v“* 
Primate  Cromer,  and  effect  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  king’s  supremacy  in  all  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 


Accordingly  the  king’s  choice  fell  upon  m«  «hano- 
George  Browne,  a person  whoso  character  was 
well  adapted  to  the  important  and  trying  crisis 
at  which  he  was  called  to  this  high  office.  For 
ho  is  described  as  having  been  of  a cheerful 
countenance,  to  the  poor  merciful  and  compas- 
sionate, feeling  a pity  for  the  state  and  condition 
of  tho  souls  of  tho  people,  and  witiml  exhibiting 
in  his  conduct  an  honest  and  straight-forward 
simplicity  and  plainness.  Having  been  educated 
at  Holywell  in  Oxford,  in  an  Augustinian  friary, 
ho  afterwards  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  ns 
ono  of  that  order,  and  became  so  eminent  among 
his  brethren  belonging  to  it,  that  he  was  chosen 
provincial  of  their  body  in  England.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  remarked  for  the  peculiarity  of 
his  doctrine  in  advising  the  people  to  make  their 
application  for  aid  to  Christ  alone,  and  not  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  othor  saints.* 

Having  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi-  Mi  oobm- 
nity  in  some  foreign  university,  he  was  honoured  jEwM* 
with  the  some  rank  at  Oxford  in  1534,  and  at  i**». 
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Cambridge  soon  after.  And 'in  the  following 
March  being  advanced  by  King  Henry  VIH.  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  he  was  consecrated 
with  all  the  customary  forms  by  Cranmer  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Fisher  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  Shaxton  bishop  of  Salisbury ; every 
thing  being  transacted  according  to  the  Romish 
ritual,  and  the  only  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  consecration  being,  that  instead  of  his 
being  indebted  for  the  pall  and  other  marks  of 
his  archiepiscopal  rank  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  received  these  symbols  of  his  new  dignity 
from  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
his  own  nation,  and  thus  entered  on  his  office 
unshackled  by  any  tie  of  submission  to  the 
usurped  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Nor  had  the  king  reason  to  repent  of  the 
choice  which  he  had  made  in  the  advancement 
of  Archbishop  Browne,  for  he  found  him  ever 
afterwards  to  be  a zealous  and  faithful  promoter 
of  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view,  and  sincerely 
desirous  to  effect  the  important  changes  in  reli- 
gious affairs  then  contemplated  by  him. 

About  the  time  when  the  new  archbishop  came 
to  Dublin,  a body  of  commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed, of  whom  he  was  one,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  removing  the  pope’s  authority  from 
Ireland,  and  for  reducing  that  kingdom  to  a con- 
formity with  England,  in  acknowledging  the 
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abolished  Ay  Act  of  Parliament . 

sovereign  power  of  the  crown,  whether  in  things  a.  d.  ms. 
spiritual  or  temporal  But  many  difficulties  ' 
opposing  their  endeavours,  the  archbishop  re- 
commended that  the  king’s  supremacy  should  be 
established  in  Ireland  by  act  of  parliament ; and 
this  was  accordingly  done  by  an  enactment 
passed  in  a parliament  holden  at  Dublin,  in  the  »o£d 
spring  of  the  year  1536,*  under  Lord  Leonard  JgJ**"* 
Gray,  the  lord  deputy,  although  not  without  May,  me. 
much  6trong  opposition  from  the  clergy,  which 
was  however  eventually  quashed.  From  the 
importance  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
this  parliament  and  its  enactments,  it  appears 
desirable  to  bring  them  before  the  reader  some- 
what more  in  detail. 

Of  these  enactments  the  most  remarkable  was  Account  of 
perhaps  that  which  was  entitled  the  Act  of  Sue-  ^rmrn. 
cession,  in  which  were  included  clauses  totally 
abolishing  the  exercise  of  the  pope’s  jurisdiction  m 
in  this  country.f  Stating  in  the  first  place  the 
evils  of  a disputed  succession,  it  traces  them 

• Bishop  Mutt  ( Church  History,  i.  1 15)  has  1537 ; but  this  appears 
to  be  a mistake.  The  May  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry 
.VIU.  fell  in  1536.  The  letter  advising  the  parliament  to  be  called 
was  written  by  Archbishop  Browne  in  September,  1535,  about  six 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  which  might  have  easily  sug- 
gested that  1536.  and  not  1537,  was  the  proper  you  to  which  the 
opentoj^  at  least  of  this  parliament  should  be  See  Appendix 

t Irish  Statute,  28th  Henry  VHL,  eh.  ii.  See  also  the  Comnra- 
nkatione  In  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  already  referred  to  at 
p.  674,  and  in  particular  the  letter  of  the  archdeacon  of  Meath,  in 
Mo.  7Ss  also,  the  note  on  the  Act  of  Bucoeeiion  at  p.  662,  inf. 
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The  Pope'*  usurped  authority  [Boos  VL 

a*  ».  ii*6-  chiefly  to  the  occasion  thus  given  for  the  pope's 
J ^ interference,  “ which  thing,”  say  the  legislators, 
* we  do  abhor  and  detest.”  It  then  declares, 
that  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  his  bro- 
ther’s widow  was  “ against  the  laws  of  Almighty 
God,”  and  confirms  the  judgment  which  Cranmer 
had  given  in  defiance  of  the  pope’s  jurisdiction. 
And  it  altogether  condemns  the  notion  that  such 
marriages,  “ plainly  prohibited  and  detested  by 
the  laws  of  God,”  may  be  made  legal  by  any 
such  authority  as  the  Church  of  Rome  pretended 
to,  or  may  be  lawfully  celebrated  “ under  colours 
of  dispensations  by  man’s  power,  which  is  but 
usurped,  and  of  right  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
admitted,  or  allowed.”  The  statute  then  enacts, 
M That  every  person  so  unlawfully  married  shall 
be  separated  by  the  definitive  sentence  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ministers,  of  the 
Church  of  this  land  of  Ireland,  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdictions  and  authorities,  and  by  none 
other  power  or  authority.  And  that  all  other 
sentences  and  judgments  given  and  to  be  given 
by  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  minister  of 
the  Church  of  this  ..  said  land,  within  the  limits* 
of  their  jurisdictions  and  authorities,  shall  be 
definitive,  firm,  good,  and  effectual,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  be  observed  and  obeyed,  with- 
out suing  any  provocation,  appeals,  or  prohibi- 
tion, or  other  process,  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
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to  the  derogation  thereof.”  It  was  moreover  a.p.  lga 
enjoined  that  all  spiritual  and  temporal  persons  1 * 

should  take  an  oath  for  the  observance  of  this  act. 

Next  in  importance  of  the  statutes  of  this  par-  a*  tarn* 
liament  connected  with  our  subject,  was  the  act  “gfr  — - 
for  establishing  the  king’s  supremacy;”  whereby  prm-riJ# 
it  was  ordained  44  that  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  should  be  the  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  with  power  to  re- 
strain and  reform  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  &c^ 
which  might  by  any  kind  of  spiritual  authority 
be  lawfully  restrained  or  amended,  to  the  pro- 
moting of  true  religion  and  peace  throughout 
the  44  land  of  Ireland ; any  usage,  custom,  foreign 
laws,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any  other 
thing  or  things  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.” 

By  this  bill  the  supremacy  taken  from  the  pope 
was  plainly  to  be  transferred  to  the  king. 

Other  important  acts  connected  with  the  su- 
premacy were  introduced  at  the  same  time ; as  other  acta 
the  Act  of  Appeals,  f imposing  penalties  upon  jjjjjjpjj; 
those  who  should  carry  appeals  to  Rome,  con-  uting  to  *o» 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Succession, 
and  appointing  a substitute  in  the  Court  of  De- 
legates ; the  Act  of  First-fruits,  $ requiring  that 
all  persons  nominated  to  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments should  in  all  cases  pay  to  the  king  the 
profits  of  the  same  for  one  year ; the  Act 44  against 

• ***«■<•**  ssth  HaniyVIIL.e.v.  t&.o.rL  J£b.c.TtIL 
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the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome'”*  recount- 
ing the  various  mischiefs,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
which  attended  the  usurped  power  of  that  prelate, 
forbidding  all  persons,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, to  extol  or  maintain  by  writing  or  any  act, 
such  foreign  pretended  authority  in  this  realm,  and 

officer  to  refuse  the  oath  of  supremacy  imposed  on 
them  by  this  statute ; and  the  Actf  for  the  Twen- 
tieth part,  which  ordained  that  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  profit  of  all  spiritual  promotions  should  be 
paid  to  the  king  yearly  for  ever ; an  act  so  well 
pleasing  to  his  majesty,  that  he  sent  a particular 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  lords  spiritual  for  this  grant. 

Another  act  of  the  same  parliament  which 
deserves  our  notice,  was  that  for  encouraging 
“ the  English  order,  habit,  and  language,”  $ 
which,  following  out  the  spirit  of  the  old  laws 
already  made  on  this  point,  required  that  spiri- 
tual promotions  should  be  given  “only  to  such 
as  could  speak  English,  unless  after  four  procla- 
mations in  the  next  market  town,  such  could  not 
be  had.”  The  same  act  further  enjoined  that 
parochial  English  schools  should  be  established 
in  the  country,  and  that  all  clergymen  should  be 
bound  by  oath  to  “endeavour  to  learn  and  teach 
the  English  tongue  to  all  and  every  being  under 
his  rule  s and  to  bid  the  boads  in  the  English 

• Irish  Statutes,  Mth  Italy  VXU*  o,  xiii,  f lb,  0. 14.  X lb.  e.  xy. 
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tongue,  and  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  English,  a.  d.  ukl 
if  he  can  preach  5*  an  act  on  the  tendency  of  v 
which  we  need  not  enlarge  in  this  place. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  these  different  acts  xodeofpae- 
were  passed,  and  of  the  reception  which  they  Si* 
met  with  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  something 
now  remains  to  be  said.  And  first  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  such  of  them  as  were  of  an  ordinary 
character,  connected  with  the  usual  matters  of 
business,  the  settling  of  the  revenue,  the  enact- 
ment or  revival  of  laws  against  the  Irish  habit 
and  language,  &Cn  the  government  found  no 
difficulty  in  passing.  Nor  do  we  find  any  re- 
cord of  the  Act  of  Succession  having  met  with 
decided  opposition  from  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  notwithstanding  the  clauses  which 
it  contained  abolishing  the  pope's  supremacy. 

This  however  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
os  these  clauses  contained  no  new  principle,  but 
only  affirmed,  or  at  most  enlarged  upon,  laws 
already  existing  against  papal  jurisdiction,  which 
hod  been  sanctioned  by  vurious  parliaments  for- 
merly held  in  Ireland.* 

■ * The  laws  for  tho  regulation  of  the  pole,  and  even  those  which 
declared  the  right  of  suocc«slon  to  the  throne,  were  received  without 
opposition"— Loland,  it.  165.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  had  the 
king  merely  exerted  himself  at  this  tlrao  to  abolish  the  usurpod 
Jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  tho  taxes  which  Rome  extorted  in  con- 
nection with  It,  ho  might  hove  succeeded  In  such  sn  effort  with  the  * 

general  consent  of  aU  the  Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  1 but  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  profit  and  so  much  of  the  power  to  his  own  person,  was 
a measure  of  sours#  less  likely  to  matt  with  a gentle  reception. 
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a.d.  imc.  But  the  act  which  transferred  the  ecclcsias- 

tical  supremacy  to  the  king,  was  not  allowed, 
kingi  with  so  little  resistance,  to  become  law.  By  the 
clerical  body  at  least,  it  was  met  with  no  small 
po«d  by  opposition.  The  bishops,  although  they  formed 
on  this  occasion  a majority  in  the  house  of  lords, 
yet  were  desirous  if  possible  to  prevent  the 
measure  from  coming  to  be  debated  in  that  as- 
sembly at  all,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of 
indirect  means,  to  hinder  its  progress  through 
parliament,  and  so  to  defeat  the  designs  of  those 
who  were  for  enacting  it. 

oflccof  the  It  had  been  usual  for  two  proctors  of  every 
diocese,  as  representatives  of  the  clergy,  to  be 
in  puiSr  summoned  to  parliament,  “ to  be  there  as  coun- 
mBta  cillors  and  assistants  to  the  same,  and  upon  such 
things  of  learning  as  should  happen  in  contro- 
versy, to  declare  their  opinions,  much  like  as  the 
convocation  within  the  realm  of  England  is  com- 
monly at  every  parliament  begun  and  holden  by 
the  king’s  highness*  special  license.”*  Such  was 
the  description  of  their  proper  place  and  office, 
as  defined  by  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the 
time  of  which  we  treat ; the  chief  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  in  England  being,  that  the  latter 
were  accustomed  to  have  a separate  place  of 
sitting  for  their  debates,  (from  the  close  of  the 

• Irish  Stmtutm,  nth  Enrj  VHL,  o.  adi. 
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thirteenth  century,  or  thereabouts,)  while  the  n.  iw. 
Irish  proctors  of  the  clergy  sat  in  the  houso  of  9 

commons,  and  fulfilled  their  office  there ; nor 
did  they  meet  as  a completely  separate  body,  in 
the  form  of  a convocation,  so  far  as  our  records 
inform  us,  before  the  year  1615.* 

But  the  office  of  these  Irish  proctors,  whether 
from  not  having  been  often  called  into  exercise,  or  eminc** 
for  whatever  other  reasons,  appears  not  to  have 
been  very  clearly  defined  or  well  understood  at  rather 
the  time  of  the  parliament  of  1536,  although  it  rijint^eiia 
hod  now  existed  for  about  two  centuries.  For  it  *®n*hora 
seems  that  they  claimed  on  this  occasion  the  right, 
not  only  of  assisting  with  their  counsel,  but  also 
of  voting,  as  if  they  formed  port  and  parcel  of 
the  parliament,  so  as  that  nothing  could  be 
enacted  at  any  parliament  without  their  consent 
And  a question  having  been  subsequently  raised 
about  this  matter,  when  some  bills  that  had  pas- 
sed the  commons  were  dilivered  by  the  speaker 
to  the  upper  house  to  be  debated  there,  the  spi- 
ritual lords  “ made  a general  answer  that  they 
would  not  come  in  nor  debate  upon  any  bill 
until  they  knew  whether  the  proctors  in  the 
convocation  had  a voice  or  not;”f  hoping  thus, 
it  would  seem,  to  frustrate  acts  which  they  had 

• Vid.  Mant»  L S81.  Phelan's  Policy,  p.  68,  and  the  articles  In  the 
frisk  Ecclesiastical  Jeamal,  already  referred  to.  f Vid.  frisk 
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*.  o.  no  inclination  to  confirm.  But  the  lord  deputy, 
1 judging  it  to  be  very  unreasonable  that  seven  or 

eight  proctors  (and  there  were  at  times  no  more 
in  attendance)  should  be  able  to  annul  an  act  to 
which  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  had  agreed, 
thought  it  well  to  summon  to  him  “all  the 
king’s  learned  counsel,”  to  debate  the  matter 
with  the  prelates,  who  showed  to  them  by  their 
own  reasoning,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  men  of  England,  that  the  proctors  had 
no  voice  in  parliament  This  however  does  not 
appear  satisfactorily  to  have  decided  the  matter; 
for  shortly  after  the  lord  deputy  wrote  a letter 
to  England,  to  Lord  Cromwell,  (the  king’s  agent 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,)  urging  the  necessity  of 
settling  this  point  in  some  conclusive  way.  A 
tion  2 ruled,  bill  was  accordingly  framed  and  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  and  also  passed  by  this  parliament, 
NgrattiM  enacting  that  u the  proctors  should  not  be  deemed 
p*'°et0”’  or  taken  from  the  first  day  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, as  parcels  or  members  of  the  same,  but  only 
as  counsellors  and  assistants;”  and  that  they 
should  neither  give  nor  have  any  voice  or  opinion 
that  should  be  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
sanction  of  any  act.*  Various  acts  of  parliament 
had  passed  before  this  time,  to  which  the  proctors 
of  the  clergy  had  expressly  refused  their  consent; 
and  although  this  circumstance  was  noted  in  the 
register  of  those  acts,  yet  were  those  acts  good  and 

• Iritk  StotoUi,  sSth  Hmrj  V1IL,  e.  adi.  ManULltt. 
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valid  in  law.  For  the  proctors  in  Ireland  could  a. ».  itit 
no  more  hinder  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parlia-  ' 
ment  than  the  convocation  in  England ; and  the 
same  royal  tyranny  which  awed  the  latter  into 
a degrading  subserviency,  was  not  less  effectual 
in  coercing  the  former.  The  lay  commons  did 
not,  it  would  seem,  give  much  countenance  to 
the  opposition  of  their  clerical  brethren  $ for  a 
contemporary  letter  states  that  they  showed 
themselves  in  this  parliament  “ merveilous  good 
for<the  kinges  causez.”* 

In  the  passing  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  Archbi- 
shop  Browne  was  by  no  means  an  idle  spectator  actM ity  on 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  them.  He  on  jjjjj.008* 
the  contrary  exerted  himself  with  much  effect  in 
promoting  their  enactment,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Act  of  Supremacy;  in  favour  of  which  he 
delivered  a short,  but  earnest  and  pithy,  speech 
before  the  parliament,  telling  them  at  the  close 
that  he  who  would  not  pass  this  act  was  no  true 
subject  of  King  Henry.  This  address  of  the 
archbishop,  seconded  by  an  effective  appeal  from 
Justice  Brabazon,  appears  to  have  strongly  in- 

• Staff  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Leland  bower  or  m ye,  (rot  U.  p. 

166,)  that  * when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  came  to  be  proposed,  lords 
and  oommooa  Joined  in  expressing  their  abhorrenoe  of  the  spiritual 
authority  claimed  by  the 'king,  while  the  ministers  and  royal  party 
were  equally  determined  in  defenoe  of  it.”  He  adds  that  fear  allayed 
the  violence  of  each  as  were  not  open  to  the  font  of  other  motives  of 
persuasion. 
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1 m.  fluenced  the  votes  of  those  who  were  present  on 


The 


this  occasion.4 


mS 5m-  In  further  explanation  of  the  supremacy  which 
afforded  matter  for  so  much  debating  it  may  be 
•*mt£^noticed>  that  w^at  the  king  chiefly  contended 
m at  t»  for  was  civil  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  Christ 


* Boom  late  writers  hare  shown  a disposition  to  charge  the  pror 
eeedings  of  this  period  with  much  informality  and  want  of  ccclcstas* 
tical  order,  if  not  (as  a result  of  this)  with  a want  of  lawful  authority; 
matters  appearing  to  hare  been  transacted  in  parliament  which  should 
more  property  hare  been  submitted  to  a synod  of  the  Church.  Had 
such  a synod  however  been  thought  necessary,  It  could  no  doubt 
easily  have  been  convened  by  the  influence  of  Henry.  But  neither 
the  civil  nor  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  that  day  seem  to  have  thought 
any  thing  to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  sanction  of  tbo  acts  then 
introduced;  and  to  require  them  to  have  acted  on  principles 
developed  in  later  times,  were  idle. 

Mac  Geoghcgan  says  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  clergy,  who  were  however  so  **  disooncerted **  by 
the  speeches  of  Browne  and  Brabazon,  M that  they  submitted  to  all/* 
Quoted  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  November,  1845,  p.  258. 
1 trust  I shall  bo  excused  for  appearing  to  attach  any  weight  to  the 
rhapsodies  of  this  fable- writer ; to  whom  reference  is  made  in  this 
work,  only  because,  strange  to  say,  his  book  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle  by  some  in  England,  who  are  however  more  distinguished, 
it  would  seem,  by  a laudablo  inquisitiveness  about  Irish  matters,  than 
by  any  large  extent  of  knowledge,  or  deep  research,  in  our  historical 
records. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  an  incorrect  statement  relative  to  the 
Act  of  Succession,  occurring  in  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mant’s  Church 
History  qf  Ireland,  at  the  commencement  of  chapter  iv.  (vol.  L p. 
229,)  where  it  is  observed  that  the  Irish  Statute  of  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  King  Henry  VUL,  ch.  ii„  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
had  never  been  repealed  by  any  Irish  act.  It  was  however  almost 
immediately  repealed,  (as  Leland  rightly  observes  see  his  History  of 
Ireland,  ii.  165,)  on  the  divorce  or  Anna  Bolevn,  to  make  room  for 
Jane  Seymour  and  her  issue.  The  act  (ch.  xviL  of  the  same  session) 
which  was  substituted  in  its  place,  reenacts  all  the  provisions  of  the 
farmer  statute  against  the  authority  of  Rome ; the  marriage  which  it 
went  to  establish  being  as  much  against  the  pope's  judgment  as  that 
with  Queen  Anas  hud  been. 
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• ippoinwa  Jan  m miners  judges  id  cases  oi  a.b.  um. 
matrimony,  Ac.  But  the  first  emperors  ’~^T 1 
unbraced  Christianity  conferred  this  tern-  SShs* 

Authority  unon  nhristiflri  hiihonL  nl  In  vino-  ttmtty. 


never  appointed  His  ministers  judges  in  cases  of  *.*.  um. 
wills, 

who  embraced 

poral  authority  upon  Christian  bishops,  allowing 1 
them  to  give  judgment  in  such  cases  according 
to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  In  process  of 
time  however  the  pope’s  flatterers  would  have  it 
that  it  was  from  him  this  power  was  derived, 
and  not  from  the  king;  and  they  even  went 
further,  and  asserted  that  the  clergy  were  not 
subject  to  the  king’s  tribunals,  but  only  to  the 
pope’s  jurisdiction.  Even  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
ters however  of  learning  and  candour  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  jurisdiction  thus  claimed  for  the 
popes,  belongs  of  right,  and  by  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church,  to  secular  princes ; 
and  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy  itself  was,  in  its 
intent,  only  in  accordance  with  ancient  Catholic 
laws.*  To  this  ancient  supremacy  however,  the 
act  of  1536  added  important  visitatorial  powers 
to  be  conferred  by  it  on  the  crown,  which  would 
seem  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Tnitorooa 

The  nature  of  the  supremacy  and  allegiance 
of  his  subjects  which  the  king  contended  for,  fuuiKl 

• S Cb.  Cawdris's  case*  quoted  in  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,vnAet 
Courts,  f 6.  Poter  Walsh's  History  oj  Remonstrance,  Introduction  t 
and  O' Conor's  Historical  Address*  quoted  la  tbo  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Journal , January,  1*46,  p.  297. 

you  ii.  x 
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a.o,  use.  and  the  sentiments  of  those  who  opposed  them* 
' selves  to  his  endeavours  in  this  matter,  will  be 
better  understood  from  perusing  the  following 
sentences  extracted  from  a vow  of  obedience  to 
the  pope,  which,  pursuant  to  a commission  re- 
ceived from  Rome,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  his  clergy  circulated  and  enforced  among 
their  people  at  this  time : — 

BomUhvow  u I,  A.  B.,  from  this  present  hour  forward,  in 
Presence  °f  the  Holy  Trinity,  &c. . . . shall 
la  inland,  and  will  be  always  obedient  to  the  Holy  See  of 
jfcj,  isss.  gk  peter  of  Rome,  and  to  my  holy  lord  the  pope 
of  Rome,  and  his  successors,  in  all  things,  as  well 

spiritual  as  temporal,  &c^  &c. 

“ I count  all  acts,  made  or  to  be  made  by 
heretical  powers,  of  no  force,  or  to  be  practised, 
or  obeyed  by  myself,  or  any  other  son  of  the 
mother  Church  of  Rome. 

“ I do  further  declare  him  or  her,  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  hus- 
band or  wife,  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece, 
kinsman  or  kinswoman,  master  or  mistress,  and 
all  others,  nearest  or  dearest  relations,  friend  or 
acquaintance  whatsoever,  accursed,  that  either 
do  or  shall  hold,  for  time  to  come,  any  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  above  the  authority  of  the 
mother  Church,  or  that  do  or  shall  obey  for  the 
time  to  come,  any  of  her  the  mother  Church’s 
opposers  or  enemies,  or  contrary  to  the  same,  of 
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which  I have  here  swore  unto ; so  God,  the  a.©.  ism.  j 

blessed  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  holy 
evangelists,  help,”  Sic* 

How  far  these  sentiments,  inculcated  by  the  shniterooD- 

Church  of  Rome  upon  her  adherents  in  Ireland,  ! 

agreed  with  those  which  she  had  learned  from  itsdfcct***  [ 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  needless  to  say.  The  ( 

working  of  such  principles  was  however,  after-  ! 

wards  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Queen  * 

Elizabeth,  when  Pope  Pius  V.  published  his  bull  I 

of  excommunication  against  her  ; or,  if  we  use 
the  language  of  a Romish  historian  of  Ireland,  i 

“deservedly  deprived  her  of  her  kingdom,” If 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  such  of  our 
poor  countrymen  as  he  could  seduce  to  follow 
his  wicked  and  anti-christian  devices,  were  in- 
stigated to  unite  themselves  in  all  the  ties  of 
bigotry  and  rebellion  combined,  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  their  lawful  sovereign. 

The  king's  supremacy  was  now  established  by  Archbishop 
act  of  parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  Irish  22rSon«to 
prelates,  and  by  the  same  authority  various  taxes  promotorc- 
already  alluded  to,  and  formerly  paid  to  Rome, 
were  now  made  payable  to  his  majesty.  But  *r  **** 
there  remained  yet  much  difficulty  in  the  execu-  cXrJrof11* 
tion  of  these  acts,  Archbishop  Browne  having  but  ********  j 

few  of  the  bishops  to  assist  his  endeavours,  the  j 

number  of  them  that  were  then  so  favourable  to  j 

• Oc®,  L 257,  SM,  8m  also  p.  70S,  ia&  f CSaHoraa.  j 
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use.  reformation  as  to  be  willing  to  take  an  active 
'r~*  part  in  it,  being  very  smalL  But  the  archbishop 
himself  was  most  diligent  and  incessant  in  his 
labours,  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  preach- 
ing continually  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  error  of 
trusting  in  the  saints  in  place  of  Christ,  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  sinners.  Of  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in 
these  matters  he  complains,  (in  a letter  to  Lord 
Cromwell,  written  in  April,  1538,)  that  " the 
people  of  this  nation  be  zealous,  yet  blind  and 
unknowing;”  and  that  M most  of  the  clergy” 
were  “ ignorant,  and  not  able  to  speak  right 
words  in  the  mass  or  liturgy,  as  being  not  skilled 
in  the  Latin  grammar,  so  that  a bird  might  be 
taught  to  speak  with  as  much  sense  as  several  of 
them  do  in  this  country;”  and  withal  they  were, 
“ though  not  scholars,  yet  crafty  to  cozen  the 
poor  common  people.”  In  the  same  letter  the 
archbishop  complains  also  of  the  Primate  Cro- 
* mer  that  " he  doth  underhand  occasion  quarrels, 
\ as  it  not  active  to  execute  bis  highness’s  orders 
in  his  diocese ;”  * from  which  we  may  see  that 
even  the  most  influential  opposer  of  the  Refor- 
mation (so  far  as  any  advances  towards  it  had 
yet  been  made)  scarcely  ventured  openly  to  op- 

• Lfa  of  ArekkitUp  Bm me,  quoted  ia  Mint,  L 186  s m also 
p.  118. 
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pose  the  measures  then  in  progress,  although  a.d.  im«. 
exerting  himself  to  hinder  them  as  far  as  possi-  ' 
ble,  by  passive  resistance.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  month  following  the  date  of  this  letter, 
that  the  traitorous  document  quoted  a little 
above  was  received  and  circulated  by  the  pri- 
mate and  his  clergy.  And  about  midsummer  of 
the  same  year  there  was  found  on  the  person  of 
a Franciscan  friar,  named  Thady  Birne,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  a letter  to 
the  great  O’Nial,  dated  at  Rome,  April  28,  0.NUU  ^ 

1538,  exciting  him  to  rebellion,  in  the  names  ofstigatedby 
the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  bearing  the  signa-  ^ 
ture  of  the  bishop  of  Metz.  Nor  were  such  rebellion, 
pious  exhortations  lost  upon  O’Nial,  who,  though  fciurf. 
oaring  not  for  religion,  but  only  for  plunder,  de- 
clared himself,  early  in  the  following  year,  the 
champion  of  the  papacy ; and  aided  by  others  of 
the  Irish  leaders,  took  the  field,  and  committed 
great  devastations,  until  they  were  defeated  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Bellahoe,  on  the  borders  of 
Meath,  by  the  lord  deputy  Gray,  aided  by  the 
6mall  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  valiant 
Sir  William  Brereton.* 

This  Lord  Gray  w as  soon  after  (*.  e.  early  in  LordGray** 

1540)  recalled,  brought  to  trial  in  England,  and  23*2^ 

• Mint,  i.  140.  In  excursion*  such  as  that  of  O'Nial  here  men- 
tioned, “whatever  were  the  professed  objects  of  the  leaders,  those  of 
their  ill-governed  followers  were  plunder  and  prey.”— Leland,  ii.  176. 
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A.».  liN.  executed  for  various  crimes  alleged  against  him, 
' including  several  acts  of  sacrilege  5 for  although 
apparently  no  favourer  of  reformation,  but  charg- 
ed with  “ having  a special  zeal”  for  image  wor- 
ship, and  other  like  Romish  superstitions,  he  had 
yet  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  profaneness  and 
irreligion  towards  different  churches,  abbeys, 
such  as  burning  the  cathedral  of  Down,  de- 
facing the  monuments  of  SS.  Patrick,  Brigid, 
and  Columba,  and  turning  the  place  into  a 
•table.* 

vm  at  But  to  return  to  our  more  proper  subject. 
The  mass  was  still  used  in  the  Latin  tongue:  but 
the  archbishop  set  forth  for  the  use  of  all  his 
clergy  a form  of  prayer  in  English,  called  the 
“Form  of  the  Beads,”  or  prayers  which  they 
were  to  teach  the  people  to  use,  containing  pe- 
titions for  the  Catholic  Church,  the  king,  and 
clergy,  and  such  others  as  he  thought  suitable 
to  suggest  to  them.  This  form  sets  forth  among 
many  other  things,  that  “ the  unlawful  jurisdic- 
tion long  usurped  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  then 
called  pope,  is  now  by  God’s  law,  by  authority 
of  parliament,  and  by  and  with  the  whole  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  all  the  bishops,  prelates, 
and  both  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  the  whole  clergy,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  extinct  and  ceased  for  ever, 

• Mftal.Lp.14S.  Vld.  LaUnd,  171, a«tq. 
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as  of  no  strength,  value,  or  effect  in  the  Church  ^ m 
of  England  and  Ireland.”  It  sets  forth  in  like  ' 
manner  the  king's  supremacy,  and  charging  the 
bishop  of  Rome  with  being  an  usurper  44  not 
only  upon  God,  but  also  upon  our  princes,”  it 
encourages  the  people  to  u fear  not  his  great 
thunder  claps  of  excommunication  or  interdic- 
tion, for  they  cannot  hurt  you ; but  let  us  put 
all  our  confidence  and  trust  in  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  gentle  and  loving,  and  requireth 
nothing  of  us  when  we  have  offended  him,  but 
that  we  should  repent  and  forsake  our  sins,  and 
believe  steadfastly  that  He  is  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  and  that  He  died  for  our  sins, 
and  so  forth,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Credo,  and 
that  through  Him,  and  by  Him,  and  by  none 
other,  we  shall  have  remission  of  our  sins,  a pena 
et  culpa,  according  to  His  promises  made  to  us 
in  many  and  divers  places  of  Scripture,”  * 

About  Christmas,  a.  n.  1538,  Archbishop  vutetfena t 
Browne,  with  the  lord  chancellor  and  other 
members  of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  made  Aichbtahop 
a visitation  of  44  the  four  shires  above  the  Bar- 
row,”  namely,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary,  for  the  purposes  of 44  the  setting  forth 
of  the  Word  of  God,  abolishing  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  usurped  authority,  and  extinguishing  of 
idolatry,”  as  well  as  for  44the  keeping  of  sessions, 

•Ok.  141, 1 4a  and  tht  State  «»  Urn  quoted. 
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a.d.  iuo.  and  redress  of  the  people**  complaints.*9  In  th€ 
1 v various  places  to  which  they  came,  the  archbi- 
shop exerted  himself  diligently  in  preaching  on 
the  subjects  connected  with  the  occasion  of  this 
visitation.* 

Thtwcbbp.  Having  first  proceeded  to  Carlow,  they  went 
EKSy*  thence  to  Kilkenny,  where  on  New-year’s  Day, 
Jaa.  >,.***.  1539,  “ the  archbishop  of  Dublin  preached  the 
Word  of  God,  having  very  good  audience," 
among  whom  were  “ the  bishop  and  other  pre- 
lates of  the  diocese,99  to  whom  they  gave  copies 
of  the  king’s  injunctions,  and  of  his  translation 
into  English  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Hail  Mary, 
the  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments,  desiring 
them  to  circulate  these  papers  in  their  several 
districts. 

At  Rom,  On  the  Saturday  following  they  repaired  to 
January  ft.  r0ss,  where  the  archbishop  preached  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  Sunday,  January  5,  after  which 
AtwcsM,  they  went  the  same  night  to  Wexford,  and  there 
January  s.  on  the  day  following,  which  was  the  festival  of 
the  Epiphany,  the  archbishop  again  preached, 
“ having  a great  audience,"  and  doing  all  things 
there  as  they  had  done  at  Kilkenny. 

AtWatow  On  the  next  Saturday,  January  11,  they  came 
M,Juii3.  to  Waterford,  where  the  mayor  and  his  brethren 
kindly  entertained  them  during  their  stay,  and 
obediently  conformed  to  their  orders.  There 

* Stain  Fmpert,  voL  iiL  part  S,  pp.  10S— 116.  Xantp.  lflO. 
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likewise  on  Sunday  (January  the  12th)  Archbi-  a.*.  1M9. 
shop  Browne  preached,  “ having  a very  great  * * 

audience,”  and  also  delivered  the  king's  injunc- 
tions, &c.,  as  had  been  done  at  Kilkenny,  Ross, 
and  Wexford. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  At cionmei, 
they  were  at  Clonmel,  where  on  the  day  following  jMMUr3r  ,9* 
the  archbishop  was  to  preach  again  as  on  the 
former  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  bi- 
shops of  Munster ; “ who  upon  our  command- 
ment,” say  the  members  of  the  council,  “be 
repaired  hither  for  the  most  part  already,  and 
or  they  depart,  they  shall  be  sworn  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  king,  and  against  the  bishop  of 
Rome.”  This  statement  occurs  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Cromwell  by  those  privy  coun- 
cillors, dated  at  Clonmel,  January  16,  1539,  and 
giving  a detail  of  their  proceedings,  from  which 
is  extracted  the  account  here  set  before  the  reader. 

In  another  letter  of  February  8,  written  after 
they  had  returned  to  Dublin,  and  bearing  the  prem*cy  u 
signatures  of  the  archbishop  and  his  companions, 
they  report  thus  : — “ At  Clonmel  was  with  us  oftheroutL 
two  archbusshops,  [Cashel  and  Tuam]  and  eight  c. 

busshops,  in  whoise  presence  my  Lord  of  Dublin 
preached,  in  advauncing  the  Kinges  supremacy 
and  ^extinguishment  of  the  Busshop  of  Rome. 

And  his  sermon  fynyshed,  all  the  busshops  in 
all  thoppen  audience  toke  the  othe  mencioned 
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a.d.  1540.  in  the  Actesof  parliament,  bothe  touching  the 
1 * 1 Kinge’s  succession  and  supremacy,  befor  me,  the 

Kinge’s  Chaunceller,  and  divers  others  ther  pre- 
Tht  lord  sent  ded  the  lieke.”  * The  lord  deputy  however 

jjjpjj SSmi,  was  80  ***  ^rom  co-operating  with  Archbishop 
to  the  arch- Browne  in  his  exertions  to  promote  reforms- 
tion,  that  he  on  the  contrary  treated  him  with 
much  hardship  and  persecution. 

Alacrity  at  The  measures  which  were  introduced  by  go- 
bte1?  tr»  vemment  for  establishing  the  king’s  supremacy, 
taadtam- and  abolishing  that  of  the  pope,  were  confirmed 
by  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  lay  aristocracy  of 
vssemej,  Jreland ; the  lords  of  English  descent  and  those 
of  the  native  Irish  race  appearing  to  rival  one 
another  in  their  protestations  of  undivided  alle- 

Siance  to  the  king,  and  their  professions  of  a 
etermination  to  support  and  maintain  the  rights 
which  he  had  asserted  as  belonging  to  his  crown. 
The  earl  of  Desmond  was  the  first  who  presented 
himself,  and  he  on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1540, 
signed  a written  document,  in  which  he  u utterly 
denied  and  promised  to  forsake,  the,  usurped 
primacy  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  engaged  to  resist  and  repress  the  same,  and 

• In  connection  with  the  submlsrfon  of  the  Irish  prelates  to  Henry, 

It  is  obeenrmble  that  none  of  them  were  to  be  found  In  attendance  at 
the  Council  of  Trent:  the  first  who  sat  therewith  the  name  of  an 

Irish  bishop  being  Robert  Wauoop,  whose  case  Is  noticed  towards 
the  close  of  this  chapter.  Three  others  are  said  to  hare  attended  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  (fid.  Appendix,  No.  xxr.)  but  they 
ware  luce  Wauoop  only  titulars. 
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all  that  should  by  any  means  uphold  or  maintain  u.  ims. 
it"*  Some  other  lords  of  the  English  race,  ' ' 

who  had  been  estranged  from  the  English  in- 
terest, followed  this  example  and  returned  to 
their  allegiance*  f 

But  a notion,  it  seems,  had  gone  abroad  among  Th«  taw  of 
the  people,  that  the  title  of  Lord*  of  Ireland, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  English  monarchs, 
contained  a sort  of  implied  proof  that  they  were 
not  the  kings  of  this  island,  but  only  a kind  of 
governors  under  the  pope,  to  whom,  according 
to  this  supposition,  the  supreme  royalty  of  the 
island  rightfully  belonged.  And  this  notion  led 
many  of  the  Irish  people  to  pay  more  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  than  to  that 
of  the  king  of  England.  The  title  of  kings  of 
Ireland  had  indeed  been  granted  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  popes  to  Henry  IL,  his  son  John, 
and  their  successors,  but  it  had  very  soon  gone 
into  disuse.  The  recognition  of  the  king’s  su- 
premacy in  Ireland  by  the  adoption  of  his  royal 
title  had  therefore  been  recommended,  on  this 
ground,  to  his  majesty’s  commissioners  in  1537, 
by  Allen  master  of  the  rolls,  and  it  had  also 
been  urged  upon  the  lord  deputy  St  Leg&r  in 
the  following  year,  by  Staples  bishop  of  Meath. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  therefore  passed  in 
1541,  (when  after  the  recal  of  Lord  Gray, 
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a.  o.  mi.  St.  Leger  was  again  deputy,)  ordaining  that  the 
i— 'r~*  king  of  England  should  in  future  bear  the  name 
of  king,  instead  of  lord,  of  Ireland ; and  that 
proclamation  to  this  effect  should  be  made  in 
every  shire  in  the  island*  The  publication  of 
this  edict,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
*a.  entire  kingdom,  was  attended  in  Dublin  in  par- 
ticular with  special  rejoicings.  There  on  the 
Sunday  after  it  had  passed,  it  was  proclaimed 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  in  presence  of  the  lord  deputy,  and 
several  of  the  nobility,  bishops,  And  clergy; 
mass  having  been  previously  performed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin : and  on  the  same  day 
great  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets,  guns 
fired,  and  other  indications  of  joy  and  festivity 
manifested  through  the  city.  For  it  was  hoped 
that  this  new  act  would  operate  very  beneficially 
in  promoting  peace  and  order  throughout  the 
kingdom.* 

The  Irish  In  the  subsequent  year  the  example  of  submis- 
sion  already  set  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  was 
prafaMthafar  followed  generally  by  the  native  Irish  princes. 

• Ware's  Annals,  ad  an.  Stats  Papon,  roL  U.  part  3,  p.  480,  and 
rol.  Hi.  p.  SO.  Cox,  L 970.  Irish  Statutes*  SS  Henry  VIIL  c.  L 
Slant,  i.  16ft.  Ware  mentions  the  names  of  seven  of  the  bishops  who 
were  present  in  this  parliament.  To  increase  the  Jovousnese  of  the 
occasion,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  lord  deputy 
and  parliament,  fbr  the  release  sad  pardon  of  all  prisoners  (excepting 
u lew  particular  classes,  wilfol  aurdsr,  debt,  Ac.)  throughout  the 
realm  ,-Laland,  M.  17t»  mate. 
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(VDonel,  in  his  indenture,  bearing  date  the  6th  a.*.  ims. 
of  August,  1542,  declares  that,  he  will  renounce,  ,j>tcP;>»J 
relinquish,  and  to  the  best  of  his  power  annihi-  tfc»to root 
late  the  “usurped  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  ffjSwSof 
that  he  will  by  no  means  harbour  or  allow  in  ******** 
his  country,  those  who  adhere  to  the  said  pontiff, 
but  will  with  all  diligence  expel,  eject,  and  era- 
f|  dicate  them,  or  bring  them  into  subjection  to 
ii  our  said  lord  the  king.”*  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  a week  after  by  Mac  Mahon.  In  the 
January  following  O’Nial,  the  acknowledged 
; leader  of  the  northern  Irish,  met  the  king's  com- 
missioners at  Maynooth,  and  entered  into  similar 
i engagements ; and  in  the  course  of  that  year  the 
; same  was  done  by  O’Brien,  the  first  chieftain  of 
Munster ; by  CMore,  O’Rorke,  Mac  Douel,  and 
by  the  head  of  the  De  Burgos,  (or  Burkes,)  who 
| was  now  known  by  the  Irish  title  of  Mac  Wil- 
liam. The  Barrys,  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  0*Sul- 
levans,  &c.,  &c^  were  equally  decided  in  their 
professions  of  allegiance.  In  fact  from  Con- 
naught, from  Meath,  from  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  north  and  south,  the  great  lords  and  those 
of  inferior  rank,  the  most  turbulent  heads  of  the 
Irish  tribes,  and  those  unruly  nobles  of  the  old 


• The  indenture*,  or  deed*  of  cubaaiasiocs  tendered  on  this  occa- 
sion being  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  all  drawn  up»in  nearly  the 
earn*  terms,  a copy  of  one  <*  them,  as  a specimen,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  mrfii.  Phelan,  L SS. 
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a.  ims.  English  race  who  had  adopted  Irish  manners, 
- and  lived  for  ages  in  rude  independence,  ap* 
peared  all  animated  with  one  spirit  of  loyalty, 
and  rallied  round  the  throne  in  the  great  struggle 
then  at  issue,  promising,  to  use  their  own  words, 
that  they  would  “ accept  and  hold  his  majesty, 
and  the  kings  his  successors,  as  the  supreme 
head  on  earth,  immediately  under  Christ,  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland and  that  they 
would  to  the  best  of  their  power  “annihilate  the 
usurped  primacy  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  expel  and  eradicate  all  his  favourers, 
abettors,  aud  partizans.'1  And  “ so  universally 
were  these  submissions  made  all  over  the  king- 
dom, that  there  was  not  a lord  or  chieftain  of 
any  note  in  Ireland  but  submitted  in  this  or  in 
the  like  form."* 

• Cox,  t.  374,  368,  371.  Leland,  ii.  ISO.  0'0onar*e  Historical 
Address , iL.  373.  Homan  Catholic  writers,  unwilling  to  allow  that 
there  was  such  a general  readiness,  is  really  existed,  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  nation  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, hare  been  sorely  puzzled  to  account  for  the  facts  above  stated. 
The  attempts  at  an  explanation  of  them  furnished  by  O'Conor  and 
Mac  Geoghegan  are  unreasonable  enough.  But  far  and  away  beyond 
aU  has  Dr.  Burke  won  the  palm  of  folly  in  this  matter,  by  his  note 
. on  the  subject ; attributing,  as  he  does,  Henry's  popularity  with  the 
Irish  to  the  pope  himself.  **  In  this  distracted  state,**  says  h* 
" Ireland  continued  until  the  time  of  Henry  V11L,  who  by  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  he  obtained  from  the  apostolic  see, 
so  captivated  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
eqjoy  a larger  extent  of  power  in  their  land  than  any  of  his  predeoea- 
eors  had  enjoyed  before  him.  Hcnoe  asm  after  the  schism  he  was 
pronounced  king  of  Ireland  by  the  parliament  at  Dublin,  in  aj>. 
1841  "—Hibernia  Dominicans,  p.  80;  L s.  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
■MhinmM  to r the  pope*#  authority,  and  consequently  tot  the 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  these  Irish  a.®.  ua 
chieftains  knew  little  or  nothing  of  theology,  and 
had  never  cared  much  about  the  pope's  supre-  «fc»  of  these 
macy.  They  knew  however,  or  might  very  easily 
have  known,  that  it  bad  been  the  means  of  wrest-  wmimiit 
ing  privileges  from  themselves,  and  that  in  the 
altered  constitution  of  their  country  it  had 
placed  the  bishops'  rank  above  their  own.  And 
therefore  if  the  bishops  of  three  provinces  bad 
shown  some  readiness  in  submitting  to  the  king's 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  supremacy,  it  need 
not  much  be  wondered  at  if  the  chieftains  did  so 
with  still  greater  alacrity.  Moreover  the  power 
of  the  English  government  had  not  been  for  ages 
so  strong  as  it  was  at  this  time  in  Ireland  ; and 
the  king,  notwithstanding  all  the  serious  changes 
which  had  been  made  by  him  in  the  state  of  reli- 
gion, was  still,  it  seems,  not  a little  popular  in 
the  country.* 

The  unanimity  with' which  the  Irish  princes 
expressed  their  willingness  to  conform  them- andean* 

person  of  him  to  whom  that  authority  had  onco  given  the  name  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  that  they  could  not  but  still  honour  and  exalt 
that  parson,  even  after  they  had  seen  him  by  the  same  authority  de- 
posed* excommunicated,  and  accursed.  See  also  0'Cooor*s  Colum* 
w»«a,  Mo.  % xxxviii.  and  Mac  Qeoghegan,  p.  384 
4 Leland,  although  he  observes  that  many  of  the  Irish  chieftains 
nay  have  been  influenced  to  submit  by  tenor,  yet  remarks  that  at 
his  period"  it  gie v fkshionable  to  offset  a seal  tor  government.  . . . 

For  the  present  an  unusual  degree  of  peace  seemed  to  have  spread 
hrough  the  island,**  . . and  in  many  puts  of  Ireland  "the  spirit  of 
oralty"  vis hsooms  quits  ■outrageous."— Hist.  tt.  1MV  133,13d. 
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selves  to  the  desires  of  King  Henry,  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  being  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
denunciations  of  Rome.  For  it  was  now  some 
years  since  Pope  Paul  IH.  had  passed  his  final 
sentence  upon  the  English  monarch,  dethroning 
him,  pronouncing  him  infamous,  dissolving  all 
leagues  between  him  and  other  Catholic  princes, 
giving  away  his  kingdoms  to  invaders,  com- 
manding his  nobles  to  take  up  arms  against  him, 
cutting  him  off  from  Christian  burial,  and  con- 
demning him  “to  eternal  damnation. ” This 
awful  sentence  had.  been  passed  against  Henry 
VHL,  in  a bull  dated  August  30,  1535, 4 but  it 
was  not  openly  denounced  at  that  time,  the  pope 
delaying  the  publication  of  such  a fearful  judg- 
ment until  the  case  should  appear  desperate, 
and  no  further  hope  remain  of  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  culprit.  Meanwhile  Heniy 
and  all  his  adherents  were  cited  to  appear  in 
Rome  within  ninety  days,  to  answer  for  their 
crimes.  But  at  length,  in  the  close  of  the  year 
1538,  the  pontiff  seeing  no  advantage  likely  to 
arise  from  further  delay,  the  censures  above 
mentioned  were  by  him  solemnly  confirmed,  and 
an  order  issued  for  their  publication  in  a second 

• This  bull  may  be  seen  at  length  among  the  documents  appended 
to  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  roL  I.  Records  to  Book  HL 
pp.  lt»6 — I7B.  Folio.  Load.  1681.  The  sentence  of  "damnation"  is 
•t  p.169. 
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bull,4  dated  on  the  17th  of  December,  in  the 
said  year.  In  the  two  bulls  are  specified  the 
names  of  five  or  six  different  places,  in  some  two 
of  which  these  precious  productions  were  to  be 
published;  and  among  the  towns  thus  men* 
tioned  in  them,  the  pope  includes  “Tuam  or 
Ardfert  in  Ireland  ;”f  it  having  been  intimated 
to  him,  as  he  there  observes,  that  the  publication 
of  his  threatening  notices  in  either  of  these  places 
would  answer  very  well  the  purpose  of  bringing 
their  contents  to  the  knowledge  of  all  those  whom 
thev  might  concern. 

And  in  the  same  year,  1538,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  pope  had  also- exercised  his  tyrannical 
and  usurped  authority  by  issuing  an  oath  to  be 
enforced  among  the  Dish  people,  binding  them 
to  allegiance  to  his  own  authority,  and  obliging 
them  to  regard  as  accursed  all  who  should  obey 
their  heretic  prince.  And  yet  so  little  did  the 
Irish  chieftains  regard  those  curses,  that  even 
while  the  vapour  of  them  was  still  fresh  in  the 
land,  they  all  with  one  accord  combined  to  do 
homage  to  the  authority  of  the  condemned  sove- 
reign. In  their  parliament  they  assigned  to  him 
a new  title  of  dominion  to  confirm  his  preroga- 
tives ; and  what  was  a far  greater  mark  of  con- 
descension and  submissiveness  on  their  parts, 

• Tfcis  boll  al*o  ifftan  •*  P-  ITS,  mm*  fit. 
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A.D.  IMS.  they  also  consented  to  accept  English  titles  of 
-w  — J rank  from  his  hand.  Thus  (yDonel  consented 
to  receive  that  of  earl  of  Tyrconnel ; OBrien, 
that  of  earl  of  Thomond  * and  De  Burgo,  whose 
family  for  many  generations  had  laid  aside  the 
English  manners,  was  now  willing  to  be  known 
as  earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  others  in  like  manner.* 
some  ptm-  The  case  of  the  0*Nial  family,  from  its  con- 
SSStm)?*  nection  with  our  subject,  deserves  particular 
ttaOTOax  notice  in  this  place.  Their  feeling  towards 
aottod.  England  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  what  is 
recorded  of  Con  O’Nial,  who  enjoyed  at  this 
time  the  chief  dignity  among  his  kinsmen ; of 
whom  we  read,  that  he  pronounced  a curse  on 
any  of  the  name  of  0*Nial  that  should  ever  con- 
form to  the  English  manners,  or  associate  with 
the  Saxons.f  A lesson  which  his  son  John  so  well 
learned,  that  he  hanged,  we  are  told,  one  of 
his  followers  for  having  so  far  degenerated  from 
his  native  manners  as  to  feed  on  English  biscuit.^ 
The  principal  members  of  the  family  however, 
whether  from  policy  or  sounder  motives,  were 
often  found  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  government ; and  Con  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  own  curse,  made  most  ample  sub- 
1*4*.  mission  to  Henry  VIII.  on  the  occasion  before 
us,  having  waited  on  him  at  Greenwich  for  the 

• Lda&d,iLlS0,»qq.  f&.p.**.  tUkfrSM. 
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purpose,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  Clogher.*  a.d.  im*. 
He  also  surrendered  all  his  estates  and  Irish  v 
titles,  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  English  habit, 
manners,  and  language,  and  to  assist  the  king 
against  his  enemies.  Whereupon  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  majesty  with  many  marks  of 
favour,  having  his  estates  granted  to  him  anew 
by  royal  patent,  and  receiving  the  title  of  earl 
of  Tyrone  in  return  for  the  Irish  one  of  The 
O'Nial,  which  he  had  renounced.  He  also  ob- 
tained for  his  illegitimate  son  Matthew,  the  title 
of  baron  of  Dungannon  ; his  two  legitimate  sons, 

John  and  Hugh,  being  slighted  in  this  matter, 
in  consequence  of  his  * partiality  for  Matthew. 

But  of  their  history,  more  heareafler. 

And  now  that  the  pope’s  supremacy  in  Ireland  Thii  crisis 
was  abolished  by  the  king,  by  the  parliament,  “t^ln 
(including  the  consent  of  a house  of  lords,  where  Church 
the  prelates  formed  a majority,  f)  and  by  the 
princes  generally  throughout  the  country,  all 
appeared  ripe  for  reformation,  so  as  to  afford  a 
prospect,  that  if  a wise  and  enlightened  policy 
were  adopted  by  government,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  might  be  greatly 
furthered.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
such  results  from  any  measures  likely  to  be 

• Lt.  u bishop  of  the  pope’*  apppolntment,  who  wu  however  on 
this  occasion  (alter  submitting  to  the  king,  and  renouncing  hit  bulla. 

▼id.  p.  620.  cup.)  confirmed  in  hie  cee  by  the  royal  authority. 
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▲.d.  ims.  adopted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  so 
’ “ J little  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
by  which  this  people  ought  to  be  governed,  has 
been  made  in  the  lapse  of  the  centuries  which 
have  since  then  intervened. 

Aaertfoao t The  establishment  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  now  been  said, 
was  by  far  the  most  important  alteration  con- 
nwmgf  nected  with  religion  which  took  place  during 
thJanign.  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  For  it  was  this  that 
rendered  reformation  of  other  errors  in  any  sense 
practicable,  there  being  no  hope  nor  possibility 
of  improvement  so  long  as  the  Irish  Church 
acknowledged  an  Italian  bishop  for  her  supreme 
head,  and  consented  to  remain  at  his  will  fettered 
with  the  bonds  of  slavery,  subject  to  his  mon- 
strous usurpation,  and  encumbered  with  a mass 
of  errors  that,  like  a millstone  tied  about  her 
neck,  tended  to  sink  her  in  the  sea  of  gross  and 
degrading  superstitions  which  were  then  pre- 
valent. 

n^ym  But  although  Sing  Henry  knew  well  how  to 
Sr  •Sand**  defend  his  royal  rights  from  the  encroachments 
nfomi  of  a foreign  potentate,  and  though  his  exertions 
to  promote  this  end  were  kindly  overruled  by 
Providence,  so  as  to  lead  to  real  reformation,  yet 
tmtonth*  this  latter  was  a thing  of  which  he  himself  seems 
a**"?*  to  have  been  little  desirous.  He  was  in  doctrine 
aSnSnkt  a decided  Bomanist,  and  would  probably  never 
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have  sanctioned  the  further  changes  which  were  aj>.  ma 
made  in  the  state  of  religion  under  his  children,  J " 
Edward  and  Elisabeth.  The  Church  of  Ireland 
also  suffered  no  small  harm  and  injury  through 
his  mean s,  and  that  in  various  ways. 

Thus  when  he  had  effected  the  dissolution  of  Hkfcjwri- 
great  numbers  of  monasteries  in  Ireland,  (com- 
mencing  with  forty  of  the  lesser  ones  in  1528, 
and  seising  on  them  more  generally  in  1536  and 
the  following  years,)  instead  of  bestowing  their 
incomes  on  the  amelioration  of  the  Church,  or 
expending  them  in  providing  for  the  religious 
or  secular  improvement  of  the  people  in  any 
other  way,  caring  little*  apparently  for  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  Church,  he  misapplied  those 
revenues  to  the  purposes  of  promoting  his  own 
gratification,  or  enriching  his  favourites.* 

And  again,  when  Primate  Cromer  died  in  appoint 
ajx  1543,  King  Henry  appointed  as  his  succes- 
so r George  Dowdall,  a man  strongly  attached  to *"*£**!" 
the  Romish  religion,  and  firmly  opposed  to  the 
alterations  then  in  progress ; so  much  so,  that 
although  he  consented  to  receive  his  appointment 
from  the  king,  he  endeavoured  afterwards,  but 
ineffectually,  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Dowdall  had  been  promised  the  preferment  in 
the  preceding  year,  having  obtained  this  advan- 
tage by  the  interest  of  the  lord  deputy  StLeger, 

• Maat»  L IM,  nqq.  ni  IIS. 
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when  he  had  made  a voluntary  surrender  to  the 
king  of  the  friary  of  Ardee,  of  which  he  had  been 
prior.  He  was,  after  election  by  the  chapter  of 
Armagh,  consecrated  archbishop  of  that  see,  by 
Staples  bishop  of  Meath,  and  other  bishops, 
early  in  December,  1543.* 

Meanwhile  the  pope  seeing  that  Dowdall  had 
been  consecrated  without  his  knowledge  or 
sanction,  was  determined,  although  he  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  irreproachable  man- 
ners, and  also  an  assiduous  preacher  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Romish  religion,  to 
supersede  him  and  appoint  another;  and  he 
accordingly  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh,  Robert  Waucop,  a Scotchman,  by 
some  named  also  Yenantius.  Waucop  however 
exerted  himself  in  vain  to  raise  a parity  against 
Dowdall,  all  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Armagh,  (as  well  as  the  other  bishops 
of  Ireland,)  supporting  the  latter,  as  a prelate 
that  had  been  lawfully  elected  and  rightly  con- 
secrated ; and  although  Waucop  sat  as  archbi- 
shop of  Armagh  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  from 
the  first  session  in  1545  to  the  eleventh  in  1547 ; 
and  although  his  name  occurs  among  the  signa- 
tures in  the  records  of  the  council;  yet  the  Dish 
Church  and  nation  never  acknowledged  him  as 
their  primate,  but  in  defiance  of  pope  and  “ ge- 

• Maat,  L 1ft,  aiqq.  State  Jnptn,  voL  BL  part  S,  p.  4SS. 
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neral  council  ” adhered  steadily  to  him  that  had  a.  p.  isa. 
taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  king,  thus  ’ 
maintaining  also  by  their  own  conduct,  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  supremacy.* 

• Even  • when  Dowdell  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
English  liturgy  wl*  disgraced  at  court  and  retired  to  foreign  parts, 
and  Goodacre  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  though  he  never  had  any 
provision  or  confirmation  from  the  pope,  the  suffragans  still  adhered 
to  him  as  their  lawful  metropolitan,  rejecting  both  Goodacre  and 
Wauchop  as  intruders  into  the  metropolitan  see."  Dr.  O'Conor's 
Columbanus  ad  Hib.  Corretp.  between  Drt.  Troy  and  O’ Conor. 
p.  60. 

At  tho  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  December  13th,  1545, 
only  four  archbishops  were  present,  of  whom  two  were  titulars,  via.— 

Olaus  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  and  our  friend  Wauchop,  whose  name 
occurs  among  the  four  arch  (episcopal  signatures  in  the  form  “ Arms- 
chanus."  At  the  second  session  in  January,  1546,  the  same  four  arcll- 
bishops  were  the  only  ones  present.  The  other  sessions  at  whicn 
Waucop  was  present,  (as  appears  by  his  signature  in  the  records  of 
the  council,)  were  tho  third,  (February  4,  154G;)  the  fourth,  (on  the 
8th  of  April,)  the  fifth,  (June  17,)  where  he  signs  himself  (as  also  in 
the  subsequent  sessions)  Rererendus  Dominut  Robert  us  Vvaucor, 
strrhit'piscoput  sirmnehanus,  Srotus ; the  sixth.  (January  13,  1547.) 
the  seventh,  (March  3.)  the  eighth,  (March  11,)  the  ninth,  (April  21.) 
the  tenth,  (June  2.)  where  the  signature  is  again  **  Armachanus." 

The  signatures  to  the  11th  and  12th  sessions  arc  not  given.  In  ses- 
sion thirteenth,  (October  11,  1551,)  Waucop  does  not  appear;  nor  in 
any  of  the  subsequent  lists;  for  hediod  at  the  Jesuit's  College  in  Paris 
In  the  said  year  1551.  Vid.  Labbc  and  Coss.  Condi,  tom.  xiv.  coll. 

733,  741,  743,  745,  749,  771,  774,  785,  788,  790,  814.  Ware's  Bishops , 
p.  93.  Baronii  Jnnat.  Eed.  Cant,  per  H.  Spondanum,  vol.  ii.  cap.  3, 
p.  494,  an.  1546.  Lugdun.  1678.  Joan  Sleidan.  Comment,  de  Stat. 

Relig.  an.  154G,  p.  488.  Francofurt.  1 G J 0.  Palis  vicino,  Istoria  del 
Cone,  di  Trento,  tom.  i.  p.  533.  Roma,  1656. 

Waucop  is  transmitted  by  history  with  the  glory,  or  rather  the 
shame,  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  into  Ireland, 
with  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  pope,  a mission  by  “ the  dis- 
mal and  horrible  effects"  of  which,  Ireland  hath  been  ever  since 
miserably  embroiled.  Vid.  Cox,  i.  272.  Mant,  L 181.  **  Besides  this 
eminent  service,"  says  Mr.  Phelan,  * three  things  conspired  to  give 
oelcbrity  to  Robert  Wauchop.  Be  was  blind  from  his  birth ; he  rode 
poet  better  than  any  man  of  his  time ; he  was  one  of  three  cotem- 
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Am  n.  IMS.  Although  Henry  VIH.  appears  to  have  been 
little  influenced  by  the  principles  which  should 
actuate  a sincere  and  genuine  reformer,  yet 
many  of  his  advisers  and  agents  were  better 
men  than  himself,  and  through  their  instrumen- 
tality much  good  was  effected  during  his  reign. 
The  exertions  of  Archbishop  Browne,  of  Staples 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  of  the  few  other  bishops 
and  clergy  of  Ireland  who  were  desirous  of 
reformation,  had  done  much  already  to  correct 
abuses  and  prepare  the  way  for  further  improve- 
ments. In  particular,  idolatry  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  abolished  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  images  and  other  objects  of  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  which  the  churches  had  been 
full,  were  removed  to  make  way  for  English 
translations  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  These  latter 
formed  somewhat  moro  suitable  embellishments 
for  the  walls  of  the  places  of  Christian  worship, 
and  unlike  their  predecessors,  tended  to  inform 
and  edify  the  minds  of  the  attendant  worshippers* 


porary  archbishops  of  Armagh.  The  popo  Dominated  Waucbop ; the 
dean  and  chapter,  Dowdell ; and  the  crown,  Ooodacrc."  In  this 
however  the  eloquent  writer  has  committed  a flagrant  mlstako, 
Waucop  died  In  1661.  Ooodacre  was  consecrated  February  2,  1669. 
They  were  therefore  not  ootemporarlcs,  nor  rivals  in  the  see.  Dowdall, 
as  well  as  Goodacm  was  nominated  by  the  crown.  Moreover,  Waucop 
appears  to  have  been  not  blind,  but  very  nearsighted.  Sleidan 
indeed  says  he  was  "cncua,"  but  Falla vidno  and  Spondanus  agree  in 
eooectinf  the  espremtoa.  His  talent  Sbc  posting  seems  undesuable. ' 
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Before  concluding  our  observations  on  the  a.d.  uh> 
reign  of  Henry  VGL,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  Ei* 
to  the  reader  of  these  pages  the  necessity  of 
bearing  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time  there  was  hSE£* 
no  open  schism  in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  There 
did  not  as  yet  exist  here  two  separate  bodies  of 
Christians,  such  as  we  have  at  this  day,  each 
with  its  own  rulers,  and  each  claiming  for  the 
bishops  of  its  own  party  the  spiritual  allegiance 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Archbishop  Browne 
and  the  promoters  of  reformation,  and  Primates 
Cromer  and  Dowdall  who  resisted  its  progress,  ' 

and  strove  to  maintain  still  the  former  state  of 
things,  were  members  of  the  same  Church,  only 
differing  in  their  sentiments  and  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  in  their  judgment  of  what  u 

was  most  profitable  for  that  Church  to  which 
they  both  belonged.  The  men  who  contended 
at  this  time  for  the  support  of  the  pope’s  autho- 
rity in  any  degree,  were  members  and  prelates 
of  tho  Irish  Church ; and  it  was  not  until  after- 
wards, (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
rather,  as  we  shall  see,  in  that  of  her  successor,*) 
that  the  pope  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  forming  a new,  a 
seoond  Church  in  Ireland,  the  heads  of  the  old 
one  having  altogether  deserted  him,  and  dis- 
carded the  restraints  of  his  pretended  authority 
•over  them# 

• Sm  thap.  Is.  t&&  i 
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CHAP.  IL 

PROOUU  OF  TUI  AtrOBMATIO*  IK  IftXLAKD  VKOSB  KIXO 
KDWABO  VI. 

a.  d.  1547.  In  the  person  of  Edward  VI.  we  meet  with  a 
Tiu  iuiv-  P”ace  possessed  of  a sincere  zeal  for  true  reli- 
med religion  gion,  and  well  disposed  to  countenance  and  pro- 
fiblyundCT  mote>  as  Ihr  as  in  him  lay,  the  work  of  reforms- 
EdwardVLt  tion.  But  his  youthful  piety  was  not  permitted 
long  to  adorn  the  throne  of  this  empire,  for  God 
whom  he  served  and  loved  was  pleased  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  mortal  career  to  transfer  him 
from  an  earthly  to  a heavenly  kingdom.  Some 
important  benefits  were  indeed  conferred  upon 
the  Irish  Church  in  the  six  years  of  his  reign ; 
but  they  were  much  less  considerable  than 
might  have  been  expected : owing  probably  to 
bdogtapt-  the  circumstance  that  the  young  king’s  advisers 
oMrJflj!**'  and  guardians  were  cautious  of  adopting  during 
his  minority  any  strong  measures  affecting  the 
state  of  religion  in  this  country.  Meanwhile 
there  continued  to  exist  very  serious  evils  which 
must  have  tended  greatly  to  defeat  any  exertions 
that  might  be  made  towards  improvement  s and 
for  such  evils  there  was  no  sufficient  remedy 
provided.  In  illustration  of. these  remarks  it 
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will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  plunder  and  a.  d.  1*47. 
destruction  of  churches,  and  robbery  of  other  v 
ecclesiastical  property,  which  was  carried  on 
under  the  pretence  of  removing  images  and 
| relics,  and  abolishing  superstition ; ana  to  the 
J great  deficiency  that  existed  of  any  means  for 
/ instructing  the  people  generally,  by  teaching  or 
preaching,  in  their  duties  to  God  and  man. 

! The  majority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  at  sermi  pt»- 
this  time  were  in  favour  of  the  Romish  creed 
and  practice,  under  the  patronage  of  Primate  jjurfanna; 
DowdalL  But  King  Edward  having  several 
j opportunities  when  vacancies  occurred  among  ^ w**®- 
| the  Irish  bishops,  of  appointing  others,  took 
care  to  make  his  selections  in  such  a way  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  prelates  favourable  to 
religious  reformation.  And  thus  five  at  least  of 
those  appointed  by  him  were  friends  and  sup- 
porters  of  the  Reformation : namely  Lancaster 
of  Kildare,  Travers  of  Leighlin,  Casey  of  Lime- 
rick, Bale  of  Ossory,  and  finally,  Goodacre 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  appointed  to  sucoeed  to 
Primate  DowdalL  All  these  were  nominated  in 
1550,  and  the  two  following  years.* 

But  the  most  striking  improvement  in  the^<*u» 
state  of  religion  in  Ireland  during  this  reign,  £5{y1ntro. 
was  the  introduction  of  the  English  Liturgy  into  ffS*}11* 
the  churches,  in  accordance  with  an  order  from 

* Mint  L 191. 
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aj>.  iui.  the  king  addressed  to  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  An- 
' thony  St  Leger,  and  bearing  date  February  6, 
1551.* 

Aamsabtfot  The  first  step  taken  by  the  viceroy  on  receiv- 
ing  this  order,  and  before  he  proceeded  to  notify 
it  by  a general  proclamation,  was  to  call  together 
an  assembly  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1551,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  his  majesty’s 
order,  as  also  with  the  opinions  of  those  bishops 
and  clergy  of  England  who  had  acceded  to  the 
order.  Primate  Dowdall,  taking  occasion  to 
make  answer  to  the  lord  deputy’s  communica- 
tion, promptly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity, 
the  first  it  would  seem  that  had  occurred  since 
his  promotion,  for  expressing  publicly,  before  a 
general  meeting  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
the  kingdom,  his  favourable  inclination  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  hosti- 
lity to  the  proposed  improvement  in  religious 
worship,  and  that  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
by  which  it  was  promoted.  Giving  utterance 
therefore  to  his  opposition  in  strong  terms,  he 
accompanied  his  remarks  by  a contemptuous 
reflection  on  the  English  Service,  which  curi- 
ously illustrates  the  feelings  of  the  Romish  party 
in  reference  to  the  new  liturgy,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  common  prayer  in  general  “ Then,1* 

• Maui, Life  Oox.LSSS.  B.  W«rt»«  Wlf  drtikkUk+  Brmm+  IS. 
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said  he,  "shall  every  illiterate  fellow  read  mass;” 
grounding  an  absurd  objection  on  that  which  j 
was  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  new  i 
liturgy,  viz^  that  it  was  composed  in  a language  l 
plain  and  intelligible  to  the  unlearned  members  j 
of  the  community. 

To  the  primate’s  contemptuous  objection  the  ■ 
lord  deputy  returned  a mild  and  judicious  an-  > 
swer.  " No,”  said  he,  "your  grace  is  mistaken ; 
for  we  have  too  many  illiterate  priests  amongst 
us  already,  who  neither  can  pronounce  the  Latin, 
nor  know  what  it  means,  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon people  that  hear  them ; but  when  the  people 
hear  the  Liturgy  in  English,  they  and  the  priest 
will  then  understand  what  they  pray  for.”  To 
this  argument  the  primate  made  answer  by 
threatening  language,  bidding  the  lord  deputy 
to  " beware  of  the  clergy’s  curse.”  Such  a threat 
however  had  but  little  effect  on  the  viceroy, 
who  " feared,”  as  he  said,  " no  strange  curse,  so 
long  as  he  might  have  the  blessing  of  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  Church  of  God.” 

After  a word  or  two  more  of  argument  about  • 
" the  true  Church,”  the  primate  and  his  party,*  j 
indignant  it  would  seem  at  the  opposition  offered  t 
to  their  views,  left  the  assembly.  While  the  1 
archbishop  of  Dublin  remained  and  received 

• i.  **  several,  perhaps  all  of  the  bishops  within  his  jurisdiction 
who  were  present,  except  the  bishop  of  Meath.**— Mint,  L 197. 
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contemptu- 
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aa  1551.  from  the  lord  deputy  the  king’s  order,  which 
' he  also  commended  to  his  brethren  that  were 

present : and  thereupon  “ several  of  the  mode- 
x rate  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  adhered  to  Arch- 
bishop Browne;  among  whom  were  Staples 
bishop  of  Meath  ; Lancaster  bishop  of  Kildare ; 
Travers  bishop  of  Leighlin ; and  Coyn  bishop  of 
Limerick.”* 

The  order  The  result  of  this  assembly  was  a proclamation 
issued  by  the  lord  deputy  for  carrying  the  order 
rtaPinto  into  effect,  and  the  consequent  celebration  of 
igJStdiy.  divine  worship  according  to  the  English  liturgy, 
on  Easterday,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dub- 
lin, in  presence  of  the  viceroy,  the  archbishop, 
and  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  city,  when 
the  archbishop  preached  an  able  sermon  on  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
Psalm — Open  mine  eyes  that  I may  see  the 
wonders  of  thy  law. f 

sir  Jaa«  Very  soon  after  this  the  lord  deputy  St.  Leger 
was  recalled,  and  Sir  James  Crofts,  a gentleman 
vfamy*  of  his  majesty’s  privy  chamber,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  by  letters  patent, 
the  29th  of  April,  1551.  Soon  afterwards  he 
arrived,  bringing  with  him  instructions  for  him- 
self and  the  council,  one  of  which  was,  “To 
propagate  the  worship  of  God  in  the  English  . 
tongue;  and  the  service  to  be  translated  into 

* fix  198.  WurtBfcfap, p.150.  t Man*. L1M.  Oo^LSSO.' 
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Irish  in  those  places  which  need  it.”  It  would  ju  p.  iwi. 
have  been  well  had  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  * w 
latter  clause  of  this  sentence  been  as  promptly 
and  vigorously  executed  as  it  was  happily  and 
prudently  projected.  But  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  the  short  duration  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  having  probably  prevented 
its  execution. 

The  new  viceroy  Sir  James  Crofts  has  the  e*  invite* 
character  of  having  been  “a  zealous  Protestant ;* 
and  agreeably  to  that  character,  as  well  as  in  acoafamei 
dutiful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
his  sovereign,  he  lost  no  time  on  his  arrival  in  pmata* 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the'  primate  into  sub- 
mission to  the  king’s  order  concerning  the 
liturgy.  Having  therefore  been  sworn  into 
office  on  the  23id  of  May,  he  wrote  an  earnest 
letter  to  Archbishop  Dowdall,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  inviting  him  to  a conference  with  the 
other  prelates ; and  this  proposal  having  been 
acceded  to,  the  conference  accordingly  took  place 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  hall  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  where  the  primate  was  then  residing. 

The  lord  deputy  was  accompanied  by  the  bishops 
of  Meath  and  Kildare,  the  former  of  whom  was 
the  chief  speaker  on  their  side  in  the  debate 
with  the  primate  which  ensued.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  debate  are  recorded  in  a manuscript 
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a.p.  mi.  of  the  British  museum,*  and  are  interesting 
’ enough,  but  too  long  for  full  insertion  here, 
fly*"**  We  may  however  briefly  state  that  the  pri- 
tatjSfjB"  mate  commenced  by  dwelling  on  the  antiquity 
aonftrnn  0f  the  maga>  and  condemning  the  liturgy  as  an 
innovation  upon  it,  “ established  without  the 
consent  of  the  mother  Church 5*  to  which  the 
bishop  of  Meath  replied  that  “ the  liturgy  is  but 
the  mass  reformed  and  cleansed  from  idolatry,* 
and  that  “ there  is  no  Church  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  hath  altered  the  mass  more 
oftener  than  the  Church  of  Rome.*  When  the 
primate  further  asserted  that  the  mass  had  been 
since  the  apostles’  days,  and  that  part  of  it  had 
been  attributed  to  Sl  Ambrose,  Bishop  Staples 
again  replied  that  those  two  prayers  attributed  to 
St.  Ambrose  are  spurious,  in  proof  of  which  he 
quoted  the  authority  of  the  learned  Erasmus ; 
and  added,  that  Ambrose  “had  more  of  the 
truth  and  of  God’s  Spirit  in  him  than  our  latter 
bishops  of  Rome  ever  had,  as  to  pray  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  if  she  had  been  a goddess.* 
But  said  the  primate  “Was  she  not  called 
1 blessed and  did  she  not  prophesy  of  herself, 
pcmy«r  to*  when  she  was  to  bear  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
vj^l!TII<  that  she  would  be  called  by  all  men  4 blessed?* 
And  is  it  not  probable,  that  St  Ambrose  desired 
the  Blessed  Virgin’s  mediation  for  him,  as  she 

• m Mint  L 107. 
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it  the  mother  of  Christ  ? Are  not  children  com-  a.p.  ism. 
manded  by  God’s  commandments  to  reverence 
and  obey  their  parents  ? therefore,  as  he  is  a 
man,  why  may  he  not  be  subject  ?” 

To  these  arguments  the  bishop  of  Meath  Rntyafth* 
replied — that  although  the  Virgin  be  called 
14 blessed,”  yet  others  too  are  so  named,  even 
by  Christ  hiroselfi  44  In  his  first  sermon  made  by 
him  in  the  mount,  Blessed^  saith  he,  be  the  meek, 
be  the  merciful , be  the  pure  in  heart , &c.  . . . • 
and  St  Ambrose  knew  better,  that  he  ought  to 
apply  to  Jesus,  the  sole  and  only  Mediator  be- 
tween him  and  God  ; and  that  as  Christ  is  man, 
he  is  the  Mediator.  If  the  Blessed  Virgin  there- 
fore can  command  her  son  in  heaven  to  mediate, 
then  St.  Ambrose  would  have  made  her  a god- 
dess, or  a coadjutor  with  God,  who  is  Himself 
omnipotent.  And  lastly,  if  we  make  her  a me- 
diator as  well  as  Christ,  we  do  not  only  suspect 
Chrisfs  insufficiency,  but  mistrust  God’s  ordi- 
nances, thinking  ourselves  not  sure  by  his  pro- 
mises to  us  and  our  forefathers,  that  Christ 
should  be  our  Mediator.” 

Here  the  primate  cut  the  matter  short  by  sug-  Conclusion 
gesting  that  44  all  was  in  vain  when  two  parties  *•" 
so  contrary  met;  and  that  the  lord  deputy’s  pains 
would,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  be  only  lost:”  he 
further  added  that  his  oath  to  the  pope  bound 
him  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  he  was 
vol.  n.  z 
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a.p.  i65i:  pursuing  $ which  same  oath,  Bishop  Staples,  he 
' said,  ought  to  remember  that  he  himself  had 
also  taken.  The  bishop  of  Meath  admitted  ho 
had  taken  the  oath ; yet  “ held  it  safer  for  his 
conscience  to  break  it  than  to  observe  it,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  hard  for  any  clergyman  so  swearing 
to  be  a true  subject  to  his  king  if  ho  observed 
the  same.”  Upon  this  the  debate  ended ; and 
the  lord  deputy  and  the  two  bishops  with  him, 
arose  and  took  their  leave. 

Dowfeii  i«  A contest  for  precedence,  already  alluded  to, 
£ had  been  going  on  for  some  centuries  between 
Matt**  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  each 
*r intend.  ciajming  rjght  0f  his  see;  but  latterly  it 

had  been  enjoyed  with  little  or  no  opposition  by 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland,  from  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  styled  himself  only 
primate  of  Irelund.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
obstinate  opposition  made  by  Archbishop  Dow- 
dell to  the  Reformation,  and  specially  to  the 
introduction  of  the  liturgy,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  zeal,  resolution,  and  extraordinary 
services  of  Archbishop  Browne,  by  an  act  of  the 
20th  of  October,  1551,  the  king  and  council  of 
England  deprived  the  former  of  the  primacy 
of  all  Ireland,  and  by  letters  patent  conferred 
the  title  on  the  latter  and  his  successors*  and 
annexed  it  to  the  see  of  Dublin  for  ever.* 

• Sfaat'i.aiS.  Wart's  St. 
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Soon  after  this  Archbishop  Dowdall  was  either  a.d.  iasi. 
banished  (as  some  think)  from  the  kingdom,  or  n,f  ' 
clso  (which  is  perlmps  more  probable)  witlidrew  quJn^cSlc. 
voluntarily  beyond  the  sens,  retiring  from  his 
archbishopric  in  disgust  with  recent  ecclesias- 
tical changes.  In  cither  case  the  government 
considered  the  primacy  to  bo  vacant,  and  mea- 
sures were  accordingly  taken  for  providing  a 
successor. 

It  was  thought  convenient  that  this  place,  as  Measures 
well  as  the  bishopric  of  Ossory,  which  had  re-  pJSvfdJn^^ 
cently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  former  J^^°r  10 
occupant,  should  bo  filled  by  Englishmen  ; and  **’ 
Archbishop  Cranrocr  was  therefore  applied  to, 
and  requested  to  nominate  some  worthy  persons 
for  thoso  preferments.  Cranmer  mentioned  the 
names  of  four  persons  whom  he  thought  suitable, 
and  who,  he  supposed,  would  be  “ willing  for 
conscience  sake  to  bestow  the  talent  committed 
unto  them  wheresoever  it  should  please  the  king’s 
majesty  to  coll  them.”  Of  these  four  the  one 
whom  the  archbishop  judged  fittest  was  named 
Whitehead,  and  next  to  him  Turner ; he  added 
also  the  name  of  a fifth  person,  Hugh  Goodacre, 
but  doubted  whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
take  this  charge  upon  him ; for  independently  of 
other  obstacles  to  his  doing  so,  the  English,  it 
seems,  were  never  very  fond  of  living  in  Ireland.* 

• itaBU.au. 
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a.d.  iMt.  The  king  selected  Turner ; a clergyman  who, 
according  to  Archbishop  Cranmor's  account  of 
Dm  portott  him,  M was  merry  and  witty  withal but  what 
was  of  far  more  consequence,  " ho  was  one  that 
tho  king,  longed  for  nothing , thirsted  for  nothing , dreamed 
of  nothing , jaw  Christ  Jesus  .*  and  in  the  lively 
preaching  of  Him  and  His  word,  declared  such  di- 
ligence, faithfulness,  and  wisdom,  as  for  the  same 
deserveth  much  commendation/’  Preachers  like 
the  person  here  described  would  indeed  have 
been  much  needed  in  Ireland  at  this  period, 
there  being  a lamentable  deficiency  of  such  faith- 
ful instructors  and  pastors  throughout  the  king- 
dom. “ As  for  preaching,  we  have  none,  which 
is  our  lack,”  is  the  language  of  Thomas  Cusacke, 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  a letter  to  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  dated  May  8,  1552;  in 
which  same  letter  also  tho  writer  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, “ that  the  poor  and  simple  people  bo  os 
soon  brought  to  good  order  as  to  evil  if  they 
were  taught  accordingly ; for  hard  is  it  for  such 
men  to  know  their  duties  to  God  and  to  the  king, 
when  they  shall  not  hear  teaching  or  preaching 
through  all  the  year  to  edify  the  poor  ignorant 
to  know  his  duty Turner  however,  on  being 
offered  the  preferment,  and  pressed  by  the  arch- 
bishop to  accept  it,  steadily  refused  to  do  so ; 
urging  that  “ if  he  were  to  come  to  Ireland,  he 

* Mant,  L *«.  UUad.  IL  itt,  IS4. 
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nhould  have  no  auditors,  but  must  preach  to  the 
walls  and  stalls ; for  the  people  understand  no 
English.*  The  archbishop  on  the  other  hand 
endeavoured  to  answer  all  his  objections,  though 
evidently  himself  vory  imperfectly  informed  on 
the  subject.  He  told  him  “ they  did  understand 
English  in  Ireland ; though  whether  they  did  in 
the  diocese  of  Armagh,  he  did  indeed  doubt. 
But  to  remedy  that  he  advised  him  to  learn  the 
Irish  tongue ; which  with  diligence,  ho  told  him, 
he  might  do  in  a year  or  two ; and  that  there 
would  this  advantage  arise  thereby,  that  both 
his  person  and  doctrine  would  be  more  accept- 
able, not  only  unto  his  diocese,  but  also  through- 
out all  Ireland.** 

Turner  however  was  resolute  in  his  refusal, 
and  in  the  end  the  charge  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hugh 
Goodacre,  above  mentioned ; who  was  accord- 
ingly consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on 
February  2,  1553,  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Kildare,  and  of  Down 
and  Connor ; and  on  the  same  occasion,  the  cele- 
brated John  Bale,  who  was  also  an  Englishman, 
was  consecrated  for  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Osaory.f 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  reformed 
ordination  service  which  had  been  set  forth  in 
England  in  1552,  was  first  used  in  Ireland,  where 
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730  Consecration  of  Goodaare  and  Bale . [Book  VI 

▲.d.  iiu,  however  its  introduction  appears  to  have  been  not 
‘ yet  fully  established  by  law : the  form  heretofore 

employed  in  this  country  having  been  that  of  the 
old  Latin  Pontifical,  accompanied  by  the  Romish 
rites  therein  appointed  to  be  used.  And  this 
same  older  form  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  we 
are  told,  was  intending  to  use  in  thexonsecratiofl 
of  Goodacre  and  Bale,  being  partly  influenced 
to  do  so  by  the  suggestions  of  Lockwood  dean 
of  Christ’s  Church,  who  was  a favourer  of 
Romish  ceremonies,  and  who  protested  earnestly 
against  the  use  of  the  English  form,  alleging 
“ that  it  would  be  an  occasion  of  tumult,  as  well 
as  that  it  wanted  authority  by  the  Irish  laws.” 
The  lord  chancellor  is  said  to  have  agreed  to 
the  expediency  of  using  the  old  form,  Goodacre 
likewise  being  persuaded  to  allow  it*  But  John 
Bale  resolutely  and  steadily  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal ; and  gaining  at  length  the  support  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  point, 
so  as  to  receive  his  ordination  to  the  episcopal 
office  according  to  the  new  form ; 44  there  being 
no  tumult  among  the  people,  and  every  man, 
character  of  *&ving  the  priests,  being  well  contented.”  # 

Bishop  Bale  forms  a very  prominent  character 
of  OaBorj;  in  the  history  of  the  British  Reformation*  He 

• Vocacyn  if  Mn  BmU  U the  Bitknrkk  if  Omrp,  la  Bar* 
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was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  decided  anta-  aj,  iw*. 
gonists  of  the  Romish  abuses  in  Ireland,  and  one  J 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  laborious  advocates  of 
the  reformed  religion;  his  exertions  on  behalf 
of  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  enmity  and  persecution  of  the  party  who 
strove  to  maintain  the  pope’s  authority,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  religion.  He  had  been  edu-  ^s^ 
cated first  in  the  Carmelites’  Convent  at  Norwich,  ua.i£r 
and  afterwards  at  Jesus’  College,  Cambridge;  at 
which  time,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
u ignorance  and  blindness  had  wholly  possessed 
him till  betaking  himself  to  the  source  of  all 
true  knowledge,  the  written- Word  of  God,  he 
was  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  his  former  superstitious 
profession.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  he  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  first  by  Lee  archbishop 
of  York,  and  afterwards  by  Stokesly  bishop  of 
London,  for  preaching  against  the  Romish  reli- 
gion; especially  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
the  worshipping  of  images.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew to  the  Continent,  and  lived  for  eight  years 
in  Germany,  avoiding  the  persecutions  to  which 
persons  holding  his  sentiments  were  subjected 
in  the  latter  years  of  King  Henry’s  reign.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  he  returned  to  England, 
and  after  residing  there  for  some  time,  was  pro- 
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moted,  by  the  king’s  own  choice,  to  the  bishopric 
in  Ireland.* 

Immediately  after  his  consecration,  Bishop 
Bale  betook  himself  to  Kilkenny,  the  place  of 
his  cathedral  church,  and  his  episcopal  resi- 
dence ; and  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  in 
which  practice  he  constantly  persevered,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  contradiction  which 
assailed  him  from  the  greater  part  of  his  preben- 
daries, and  from  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  in 
general.  For  as  yet  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Reformation  appear  to  have  taken  very 
faint  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  here  ; and 
even  where  the  provisions  of  the  English  liturgy 
were  avowedly  adopted,  they  were  corrupted  by 
an  intermixture  of  Romish  superstitions.  The 
Holy  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
accompanied  with  various  unprofitable  and  vain 
ceremonies,  such  as  H bowings  and  beckings, 
kneelings  and  knockings,  the  Lord’s  death,  after 
St.  Paul’s  doctrine,  neither  preached  nor  yet 
spoken  of;”  and  the  dead  were  bewailed  with 
* prodigious  howlings  and  pattering*,”  as  if  the 
redemption  by  Christ’s  passion  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  procure  quiet  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  deliver  them  out  of  hell  without 
these  M sorrowful  sorceries.”  These  and  many 

• Hot,  L p.  SIS.  Warfa  Bkkepe,  41ft. 
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other  superstitious  usages  of  that  period  Bishop  a.  d.  1553. 
Bale  censures  in  no  very  measured  terms.*  * 

Of  his  own  preaching  he  gives  the  following  Hispreach- 
account : — 44  I earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to 
repentance  for  sin,  and  required  them  to  give  him— if. 
credit  to  the  Gospel  of  salvation ; to  acknowledge 
and  believe  that  there  was  but  one  God ; and  Him 
alone,  without  any  other,  sincerely  to  worship;  to 
confess  one  Christ  for  an  only  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, and  to  trust  in  none  other  man’s  prayers, 
merits,  nor  yet  deservings,  but  in  His  alone  for 
salvation,  I treated  at  large  both  of  the  hea- 
venly and  political  state  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  helpers  I found  none  among  my  prebendaries 
and  clergy,  but  adversaries  a great  number.” 

He  told  them  also  44  that  their  prayers  for  the 
dead  procured  no  redemption  to  the  souls  de- 
parted ; redemption  of  souls  being  only  in  Christ, 
of  Christ,  and  by  Christ;”  adding  44 that  the 
priest’s  office,  by  Christ’s  straight  command- 
ment, was  chiefly  to  preach  and  instruct  the 
people  in  the  doctrine  and  ways  of  God,  and  not 
to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  in  chanting,  piping) 
and  singing/’f  And  further,  he  used  every  exer- 
tion to  have  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  intro- 

• Vid.  Mint,  p.  m.  t Thla  charge  of  Bala’s  was  not 

altogether  unfounded.  Archbishop  Browne  complained  in  1538  that 
he  could  not  by  any  means  induce  any  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 

And  to  this  agrees  the  testimony  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
May,  1553,  gWen  at  p.  738,  sup.  Vid.  Mant,  L 111,  S2S. 
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a»  d.  lftu.  doced  into  the  charches  of  his  diocese,  hat  found 
' to  his  great  vexation  that  the  opposition  of  his 

clergy,  added  to  other  inevitable  causes,  ren- 
dered these  endeavours  unsuccessful. 

Hk  labours  However,  unassisted  as  he  was  by  those  whose 
co-operation  he  might  have  looked  for,  he  ex- 
erted himself  so  far  as  an  individual  could,  in 
promoting  the  great  work  on  which  his  heart 
was  set ; and  continued  diligently  discharging 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  preaching  constantly  in 
his  cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  until  after  midsum- 
mer; “quietly  setting  forth  Christ  and  salvation 
by  Him  alone,  to  his  people,”  and  labouring  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  old  superstitions.  But 
the  period  of  his  labours  was  short ; for  he  had 
scarcely  occupied  his  place  six  months  when  the 
king  died,  and  the  work  of  reformation  was  alto- 
gether suspended  for  a time  during  the  reign  of 
his  successor. 

Jj  To  sum  up  briefly  the  most  important  features 
this  nigs  on  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  so  far  as  our  Church 
thytsts  of  wa8  concerned,  we  may  see  that  they  were  chiefly 
these: — the  establishment  of  the  king’s  supre- 
macy, displayed  particularly  in  his  appointment 
of  bishops  irrespectively  of  the  pope’s  authority; 
the  advancement  of  the  work  of  reformation  in 
the  Church,  by  selecting  judicious  and  suitable 
persons  for  the  episcopal  office ; and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  liturgy  into  Ireland ; 
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which  latter  arrangement  at  once  exhibited  the  a^.  u&s. 
progreM  already  made  in  the  work  of  reforming  1 * * 

religion,  and  the  principles  on  which  that  reform 
was  conducted,  and  at  the  same  time  tended  to 
confirm  the  improvements  made  by  reoommend- 
ing  them  thus  to  the  judgment  of  all  well-dis- 
posed, sensible,  and  pious  Christians. 


CHAP.  m. 

or  tot  uu  or  Qonw  mast,  avd  m'Brrson  orov  tot 
•TATS  or  TUB  C HU  AOS  AMD  09  BBUOIOI  IS  IABLAADvTSS 
BOBUS  BTSTBM  BBJTOBBD. 

On  the  death  of  King  Edward  VL  his  sister 
filary  came  to  the  throne.  The  tyrannical  pro- 
feedings  of  her  reign  are  so  generally  known  fcuowdbr 
that  it  seems  needless  to  encumber  this  part  offftffSSSr 
>ur  work  by  introducing  any  notice  of  them,  so 
hr  at  least  as  England  is  concerned.  For  the 
reader  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  learned 
rom  other  sources  how  many  good  and  pious 
>ersons  were  by  her  authority,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  put  to  death  in 
hat  country  on  account  of  their  religion,  and 
or  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ormed  faith ; and  how  in  particular  the  vene- 
able  Bishops  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley, 
rho  had  been  most  active  in  the  work  of  libe- 
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aj>.  m rating  their  country  from  Romish  tyranny  and 
^ T ^ errors,  were  for  this  offence  burned  alive  at 
Oxford,  the  former  on  the  21st  day  of  March, 
▲j>.  1556 ; the  two  others  on  the  16th  of  the 
preceding  October. 

ThtTnftrr  The  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Ireland  how- 
tew' a ir+  ever  during  this  reign,  is  what  more  nearly  con- 
££25*”  cerns  us  in  the  present  work ; and  here  by  the 
minimi  great  mercy  of  God,  the  consequences  of  her 
accession  were  not  quite  so  disastrous.  For 
although  provision  was  made  in  the  instructions 
given  to  her  viceroy  in  this  country,  and  also  in 
parliamentary  enactments,  for  the  persecution, 
imprisonment,  and  burning  of  heretics  in  Ire- 
land, yet  those  heretics,  as  the  professors  of  the 
reformed  religion  were  called,  were  not  made 
the  subjects  of  public  and  general  persecution 
to  the  extent  to  which  matters  were  carried  in 
England.  This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  all  measures  affecting  re- 
ligion were  carried  out  with  more  energy  and 
promptness  by  the  government  in  that  country, 
(whether  to  promote  reformation,  or  to  resist  its 
progress,  it  being  considered  of  most  consequence 
to  settle  matters  on  a secure  basis  there,  before 
attempting  any  thing  of  importance  in  Ireland,) 
and  partly  also  to  another  consideration,  which 
was  this,  that  the  English  government  could  ill 
spare  in  so  unsettled  a country  as  ours  then  was, 
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those  persons  who  would  be  most  liable  to  per-  /.o.  iua. 
secution  for  their  religion ; as  many  of  them  ' * 1 

would  naturally  be  the  most  loyal  and  useful 
subjects  of  the  crown  in  this  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  A plan  was  however  set  on  foot,  as 
we  are  told,  for  the  vigorous  persecution  of 
heretics,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign  ; 
but  the  design  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  was 
frustrated  in  a singular  manner.  Meanwhile 
individuals  were  emboldened  to  use  every  vio- 
lence towards  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  • 
knowing  that  there  was  little  danger  of  their 
being  called  to  account  for  their  wickedness  by 
a government  so  likely  to  jc»n  in  it. 

An  instance  of  such  persecution  we  have  in  suffering! of 
the  case  of  Bishop  Bale.  After  the  queen's 
accession  this  prelate  had  continued  to  main- 
tain actively,  both  in  public  and  private,  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in 
opposition  to  all  gainsayers,  until  his  life  became 
endangered  from  the  violence  of  the  pope's  party. 

He  was  at  length  assaulted  in  his  own  house,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  after  having  seen 
live  of  his  servants  slain  before  his  face.  He  was 
afterwards  hunted  from  one  place  to  another,  till 
he  reached  a place  of  safety  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years ; after  which 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  accession  of 
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aj>.  ism.  Elizabeth  rendered  it  safe  for  him  to  return 
1 again  to  Britain.* 

stnngtwt  Daring  the  period  before  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland,  an  extraordinary  mode  had  been  adopted 
th-§«ad  of  communicating  to  the  people  a sort  of  reli- 
«Bt  ttnm.  g^oug  instruction,  combined  with  popular  amuse- 
ment, by  exhibiting  publicly  before  them,  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations of  scriptural  events,  and  even  of  those 
of  the  most  solemn  nature.  Thus  in  a.d.  1506, 
* the  awful  occurrences  of  our  blessed  Saviour’s 
passion,  were  set  forth  in  a play  acted  in  the 
Hoggin  Green,  now  College  Green,  in  Dublin.} 
And  the  same  scene  is  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  again  in  the  same  spot,  before  the  lord 
deputy,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  at  Christmas,  1528, 
when  several  other  like  plays  were  also  enacted.} 
These  exercises  Bishop  Bale  it  seems  did  not 
entirely  disapprove  of,  for  he  was  willing  to 
sanction  the  employment  of  such  means  for  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of  scriptural  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  inculcation  of  the  reformed  faith. 
And  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Queen 
Mary’s  accession,  at  Kilkenny,  on  August  the 
20th,  1553,  44  the  young  men,”  he  tolls  us, 44  in 
the  forenoon  played  a tragedy  of  God’s  promises 
in  the  old  law,  at  the  market  cross,  with  organs, 
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pbunges,  and  songs,  very  aptly.  In  the  after-  aj>.  im.( 
noon  again  they  played  a comedy  of  St.  John  -w 
the  Baptist’s  preachings,  of  Christ  baptising, 
and  of  his  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
small  contentation  [t.e.  to  the  great  annoyance] 
of  the  priests  and  other  Papists  there.”  Thus 
far  Bishop  Bale  on  this  head.* 

The  general  effect  of  Mary’s  accession  upon 
the  Irish  Church  was  to  check  totally,  for  a time  JJffiil!*11 
at  least,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  UuL 
far  as  possible  to  undo  what  had  been  done  for  pro- 
moting it  in  the  preceding  reign.  Prompt  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  reducing  the  countiy  again 
under  the  entire  dominion  of  the  pope  and  his 
system ; and  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  first  steps 
adopted  by  the  government  was  to  deprive  of 
their  sees  those  bishops  who  were  favourable  to 
the  Reformation,  and  to  substitute  in  their  places 
others  attached  to  the  Romish  religion. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Goodacre,  which  Dov&n  i*. 
took  place  a little  before  the  queen’s  accession,  gSff**** 
saved  him  from  being  thus  deprived,  and  left 
the  see  open  for  the  restoration  of  Archbishop 
Dowdall,  who  was  soon  recalled  from  his  exile, 
and  restored  to  the  privileges  and  honours  which 
he  had  formerly  eqjoyed  as  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  f 
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a.d.  iM4.  But  the  other  bishops  favourable  to  the  Refor- 
mation,  who  were  alive  at  Queen  Mary’s  accession, 
«7t£  w.  were  soon  thrust  out  of  their  places  by  her.  For 
this  purpose  a commission  was  issued  in  April, 
1554,  the  month  after  the  primate’s  restoration, 
Ufkm*  to  him;  to  Walsh,  elect  bishop  of  Meath ; Leve- 
rous,  the  future  bishop  of  Kildare,  and  other 
delegates,  authorising  them  to  take  measures  for 
restoring  the  Romish  religion,  and  especially  for 
re-establishing  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  by 
punishing  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  violating 
it  by  marriage.  In  execution  of  this  commission, 
on  the  29  th  of  June,  Staples  bishop  of  Meath 
was  deprived  of  his  see ; and  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  year  the  same  penalty  was  inflicted 
on  Browne  archbishop  of  Dublin ; Lancaster 
bishop  of  Kildare ; Travers  bishop  of  Leighlin ; 
and  Casey  bishop  of  Limerick.  Bale  of  Ossory, 
as  already  stated,  had  fled  beyond  the  seas.* 

Th^r  r,x-  As  to  what  became  of  these  good  men  after- 
wards,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  Archbishop 
Browne,  and  bishops  Staples,  Lancaster,  and 
Travers,  are  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after 
their  deprivation.  Bishop  Casey  survived  the 
reign  of  the  persecuting  queen,  and  was  restored 
to  his  see  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Bishop  Bale, 
after  his  return  from  the  Continent  to  England, 
did  not  seek  a restoration  to  his  bishopric,  but 

• Cos,  L *99. 
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w i contented  with  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  a.,,  at*. 
of  Canterbury,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  bounty  ' — » — ' 
of  the  queen.  1 

In  the  room  of  the  deprived  prelates,  sup- Boakhm. 
porters  of  the  Reformation,  were  substituted 
bishops  attached  to  the  religion  and  jurisdiction  Sw* 
of  tho  pope.  The  person  chosen  to  succeed  r',nt 
Archbishop  Browne  in  the  see  of  Dublin,  was 
Hugh  Curwen,  a native  of  England;  he  was 
already  dean  of  Hereford  and  archdeacon  of 
Oxford.  His  consecration  took  place  at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Romish  ritual,  on  the  8th  .of  September, 

Archbishop  Curwen  had  been  chaplain  toKing 
Henry  VIII,  and  his  religious  creed  seems  to 
have  been  such  as  that  monarch  had  patronised ; SnSuZ 
for  while  he  zealously  contended  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  king’s  supremacy  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  pope,  he  at  the  same  time  firmly 
held  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church 
transubstantiation,  &c.;  and  on  arriving  at  his 
place  in  Dublin,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  which  had  been  wrought  by  his 
predecessor.  Especially  he  showed  himself  more 
favourable  to  the  old  idolatry  that  had  been 
practised  before  Archbishop  Browne’s  time; 
and  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  caused  to  be  re- 
ereeted  in  Christ  Church  the  marble  imaee  of 
vox,  n.  2 a 
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a.d.  im.  our  Saviour,  which  Archbishop  Browne  had 
displaced,  though  as  we  shall  see  ere  long,  he 
himself  again  caused  the  image  to  be  removed. 
His  first  sermon  in  Christ  Church,  early  in  De- 
cember, 1555,  created  a strong  impression  in  his 
favour,  and  gave  encouragement  to  those  who 
loved  the  Word  of  God,  to  hope  that  he  might 
yet  be  the  instrument  of  good.* 
a sew  rice-  In  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  following,  a 
new  l°r<*  deputy,  the  Viscount  Fitz-Walter,  after- 
•auction*  wards  earl  of  Sussex,  was  sent  over  to  govern 
Ireland;  his  predecessor,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger, 
atomic!*’  having  been  recalled  in  consequence  of  having 
given  offence  to  the  Romish  party,  by  ridiculing 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  new 
chief  governor  brought  with  him  instructions  for 
his  conduct,  directed  to  himself  and  the  council, 
and  signed  by  Queen  Mary,  which  required  him 
among  other  things  “ to  set  forth  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  pope’s  holiness,”  and  to  be 
ready,  at  the  request  of  all  spiritual  ministers 
and  ordinaries,  to  punish  and  repress  with  secu- 
lar force,  “ all  heretics  and  Lollards,  and  their 
damnable  sects,  errors,  and  opinions.”  f The 
spirit  of  these  instructions  was  accordingly  trans- 
fused into  the  acts  of  a parliament,  which  was 
assembled  soon  after  the  lord  deputy’s  arrival, 

• Mant,  L 938,  939,  and  Sttype,  aa  than  quoted, 
t Cos,  L 303,  eeqq.  Mant,  1141,943. 
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on  the  1st  of  June,  1556.  These  are  not  ^ ism. 
owever,  it  appears,  the  earliest  Irish  acts  di-  ' r * 
ected  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
lith ; for  already  in  the  records  of  the  Irish 
?gislature  there  was  to  be  found  a decree  of  the 
enth  year  of  Henry  VIL  (aj>.  1495)  expressed 
s follows : — u Item,  that  the  acts  against  Lol- 
irds  and  heretics  ben  auctorized  by  this  p’sent 
arliament 0 which  proves  that  the  spirit  of 
eligious  inquiry  had  at  that  early  period  become 

0 active  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
} restrain  it  by  legal  ordinances. 

The  revival  of  the  acts  against  heresy  and  in  The  irUh 
ivour  of  the  pope’s  usurped  power,  by  the  Irish  2^21“* 
arliament  of  a.d.  1556,  was  preceded  by  a 
olemn  public  reconciliation  of  Ireland  with  the  SweeTor 
ee  of  Rome.  The  bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  re- 
ently  received,  gave  promise  of  pardon  and  for- 
iveness  to  ail  her  majesty’s  subjects,  whether 
cclesiastical  or  lay  persons,  who  had  rebelled 
gainst  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  this  bull 
having  been  delivered  by  the  lord  deputy  to 
tie  lord  chancellor,  was  by  him  devoutly  and 
everendly  received  and  read  upon  his  knees,  in 

• Rot.  Pari.  10th  Henry  VII.  cap.  31.  For  thU  reference  I am 
debted  to  the  kindness  of  my  respected  friend,  the  archdeacon  of 
hath.  It  appear*  therefore  that  Leland  war  not  altogether  in  error, 

1 the  Right  Rer.  BUhop  Uant  ( Church  History,  i.  343)  eoggeets 
at  he  may  hare  been,  when  he  elated,  that  in  1493,  laws  hadbcea 
rtred  to  check  the  growth  of  Lollardi—  and  heresy. 
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a.d.  1156.  open  parliament  deliberately  and  distinctly  in 
1 an  high  voice.  And  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 

poral and  the  commons,  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves particularly,  and  also  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  realm,  hearing  the  same,  embraced  it  right 
reverendly  and  humbly  kneeling  upon  their 
knees,  being  repentant,  and  yielding  thanks,  had 
Te  Deum  solemnly  sung and  then  in  proof  of 
their  penitence,  as  the  same  authority  informs 
A*t»  toti©.  us,  they  proceeded  to  repeal  all  the  acts  made 
Irmuof  in  parliament,  since  the  twentieth  year  of  King 
Henry  VIIL,  (a.d.  1529,)  against  the  jurisdic- 
emtiosu  tion  and  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.*  And 
they  also  enacted  that  “ the  three  statutes"  of 
Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.  respect- 
ively, for  the  arresting  and  punishment  of  here- 
tics and  erroneous  preachers  should  be  revived 
in  their  full  force ; whereby  persons  convicted 
of  opposing  the  Romish  religion  were  liable  to 
the  sentence  of  being  imprisoned  and  burnt  for 
the  terror  of  others,  f The  design  entertained 
by  Queen  Mary  of  enforcing  such  penalties,  and 
lashing  the  Irish  Protestants  with  the  scourge  of 
persecution  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Her 
intention  however  is  said  to  have  been  provi- 
dentially frustrated  in  the  curious  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  following  anecdote. 

* hi$k  Statutes,  S tad  4|  Philip  and  M117,  tfc.  vifl.  Mb.tfc.te. 
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Cm.  in.]  inUrrupUd  bp  her  demth* 

The  commission  for  punishing  the  Protestants  a.  d.  ism. 
of  Ireland  was  entrusted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Dr.  * 

Cole,  dean  of  St*  Paul’s,  to  bring  to  Dublin  with  Mary's  ns* 
him*  On  his  way  having  arrived  at  Chester,  he  i£aa«fl£. 
stopped  at  an  inn  there,  where  he  was  soon 
waited  on  by  the  mayor  of  that  city,  a zealous  *£aUriY 
Romanist,  who  came  to  pay  his  respects  and  a™*™1*®* 
testify  his  affection  for  the  government.  Dr* 

Cole  conversing  with  the  mayor,  could  not  re- 
frain from  communicating  to  him,  in  the  over- 
flowing of  his  zeal,  the  business  with  which  he 
was  charged ; and  so  taking  out  of  his  cloakbag 
a leather  box,  “Here,”  said  he,  “is  a commission 
that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland,”  calling 
the  Protestants  by  that  title.  The  woman  of 
the  house  being  well  disposed  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  having  a brother  named  John  Ed- 
monds, who  professed  the  same  creed,  resident 
in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  doctor’s 
words.  But  watching  her  opportunity,  while 
the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  was 
complimenting  him  down  stairs,  she  opens  the 
box,  and  takes  the  commission  out,  placing  in- 
stead of  it  a pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  of 
dubs  uppermost,  wrapped  up  in  a sheet  of  paper. 

The  doctor  returning  to  his  chamber,  and  not 
suspecting  the  trick,  put  up  his  box  as  before, 
and  on  the  next  day  sailed  for  Dublin,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  October,  1558.  Repairing 
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a.  d.  iM&  directly  to  the  castle,  he  presented  the  box  to 
' the  lord  lieutenant  in  full  council,  who  ordered 
the  secretary  to  read  her  majesty’s  commission ; 
but  when  the  box  was  opened,  it  wa9  found  to 
contain  nothing  but  a pack  of  cards,  to  the 
astonishment  not  only  of  the  lord  deputy  and 
council,  but  of  Dr.  Cole  himself,  who  assured 
them  solemnly  that  he  had  a commission,  but 
could  not  tell  what  had  gone  with  it.  Then  the 
lord  deputy  answered,  “ Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the 
mean  time.”  The  doctor  much  confounded  went 
his  way,  and  returning  to  England,  obtained 
another  commission ; but  while  he  waited  for  the 
wind  at  the  water  side,  news  came  to  him  that 
Queen  Mary  was  dead,  and  thus  God  preserved 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  hearing  the 
story  afterwards  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  that  she 
sent  for  the  good  woman,  Elizabeth  Edmonds, 
and  settled  on  her  a pension  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  for  life,  for  saving  her  majesty’s  Protestant 
subjects  of  Ireland.* 


* 8m Cox, L SOft.  lfantLm  ttl. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

PTAIUMMIW  OF  TBS  BSFOIUIATIOF  IF  TBS  BSI«F  OF  QOSSF 
BUSABBTB. 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  having  put  an  end  a.d.  iu& 
to  the  cruelties  of  her  reign,  her  sister  Elizabeth  Acomkmo* 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  17th  Kb»b«th 
of  November,  1558.  One  of  the  first  measures  uoao 
of  importance  adopted  by  the  new  government  JJJ®*** 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Church,  was  the  res-  utangr  in 
toration  of  the  use  of  the  Church  service  in  UllM>4- 
English.  This  had  been  introduced,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VT.;  and 
in  consequence  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  had  been  published  in  Dublin, 

(being  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Ireland,) 
in  ajx  1551.  But  on  the  death  of  Edward  VL 
the  English  liturgy  ceased  to  be  read  publicly, 
nor  was  its  use  resumed  here  until  several 
months  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  was  a part  of  the  instructions  given  to  her 
viceroy,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  on  his  coming  to 
Ireland  in  August,  1559,  that  he  should  “ set 
.up  the  worship  of  God  as  it  is  in  England an 
injunction  which  the  lord  deputy  appears  to  have 
faithfully  obeyed. 
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a.d.  155&,  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  person 
ft  mmiiu  m ^us  employed  by  the  queen  for  the  restoration 
cj’prtodgt  of  the  reformed  English  worship,  should  have 
been  the  very  same  individual  who  had  in  the 
nfinTinm  Prece^*n8  re'gn  of  Queen  Mary  been  selected  as 
her  instrument  for  promoting  the  Romish  reli- 
gion* In  like  manner,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger, 
who  had  been  appointed  viceroy  under  Edward 
VL,  with  instructions  for  the  advancement  of 
the  reformed  religion,  was  again  re-appointed 
under  Queen  Mary,  at  the  very  time  when  mea- 
sures were  set  on  foot  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  Romanism  in  Ireland.  But  unfortunately 
the  public  characters  of  those  times,  both  in 
Church  and  state,  appear  to  have  been  only  too 
generally  influenced  by  other  motives  than  those 
originating  in  high  conscientious  principles,  or 
sincere  religious  convictions. 

TfccEagikh  The  prospect  of  a restoration  of  the  reformed 
22S.T  worship  was  little  pleasing  to  the  more  bigoted 
““7*  of  the  Romish  party;  who  were  ready  to  go  any 
length,  or  have  recourse  to  any  expedient,  rather 
than  resign  without  a struggle  the  use  of  the 
Latin  mass.  The  historian  Strype  gives  us  the 
following  account  (in  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
Parher)  of  the  means  which  they  made  use  of  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  English  service,  and  to 
prevent  if  possible,  its  introduction  into  the 
churches  of  Ireland.* 

• Mmt.LSM. 
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According  to  the  queen’s  instructions  “the  a.n.  im 
Litany  was  sung  in  English  in  Christ  Church,  * ZjZnA* 
Dublin.*  This  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  ■fad 7t* 
the  Popish  zealots — reckoning  aright,  that  the  JJjEjJfJJl,10 
use  of  the  mass  was  in  danger  of  being  laid  aside 
in  that  cathedral.  Something  therefore  was  to  * *1*’ 
be  done,  now  or  never,  to  keep  the  reputation  of 
the  old  superstition  ; and  a miracle  was  to  be 
shown  in  the  said  church  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  lord  lieutenant,  the  archbishop,  and  the  rest 
of  the  privy  council,  were  there  at  service. 

“There  was  in  that  cathedral  an  image  of 
Christ  in  marble,  standing  with  a xeed  in  his 
hand,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head.  And 
while  service  was  saying  before  this  great  assem- 
bly, blood  was  seen  to  run  through  the  crevices 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  trickling  down  the  face 
of  the  crucifix.  The  people  did  not  perceive  it 
at  first ; therefore  some,  who  were  in  the  fraud, 
cried  out  to  one  another,  and  bade  them  see 
how  our  Saviour’s  image  sweat  blood  1 Whereat 
several  of  the  common  people  fell  down  with 
their  beads  in  their  hands,  and  prayed  to  the 
image.  Vast  numbers  flocked  to  the  sight ; and 
one  present,  who  indeed  was  the  contriver,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  this  cathedral, 
told  the  people  the  cause ; namely,  * that  he 


• t.  f.  on  Wednesday,  Aufuet  SO,  on  which  day  the  loci  deputy 
wae  cworu  into  oOoe  in  Chriet  Church  oathednl. 
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ju o.  imo.  could  not  choose  but  sweat  blood,  whilst  heresy 
’ was  then  come  into  the  Church.’  The  confusion 
hereupon  was  so  great,  that  the  assembly  broke 
up.  But  the  people  still  fell  upon  their  knees, 
thumping  their  breasts ; and  particularly  one  of 
the  aldermen,  and  mayor  of  the  city,  whose  name 
was  Sedgrave,  and  who  had  been  at  the  English 
service,  drew  forth  his  beads,  and  prayed  with 
the  rest  before  the  image.  The  Lord  Sussex 
and  those  of  the  privy  council  hastened  out  of 
the  choir,  fearing  some  harm, 
detected  by  u But  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  dis- 

pleased,  caused  a form  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
choir,  and  bade  the  sexton  of  the  church  to  stand 
thereon,  and  to  search  and  wash  the  image,  and 
see  if  it  would  bleed  afresh.  The  man  soon 
perceived  the  cheat,  observing  a sponge  within 
the  hollow  of  the  image’s  head.  This  sponge, 
one  Leigh,  some  time  a monk  of  this  cathedral, 
had  soaked  in  a bowl  of  blood ; and  early  on  Sun- 
day morning,  watching  his  opportunity,  placed 
the  said  sponge,  so  swollen  and  heavy  with  blood, 
over  the  image’s  head  within  the  crown ; and  so, 
by  little  and  little,  the  blood  soaked  through 
upon  the  face.  The  sponge  was  presently  brought 
' down,  and  showed  to  those  worshippers;  and 
some  of  them  cursed  Father  Leigh,  who  was 
soon  discovered,  and  three  or  four  others  that 
had  been  contrivers  with  him.  • 
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“ The  archbishop,  the  next  Sunday,  preached  a.*  ims. 
in  the  same  church,  before  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  the  council  upon  IL  Thess.  iL  11  — God  «■*§■*- 
*katl  send  them  strong  delusions , Mar  M^g^n. 
should  believe  a lie:  exposing  the  cheats,  who 
openly  stood  there  with  Father  Leigh,  upon  a 
table  before  the  pulpit,  with  their  hands  and 
legs  tied,  and  the  crime  written  on  their  breasts. 

This  punishment  they  suffered  three  Sundays, 
were  imprisoned  for  some  time,  and  then  ba- 
nished the  realm.  This  converted  above  one 
hundred  persons  present,  who  swore  they  would 
never  hear  mass  more. 

“And  further,  upon  the  10th  of  September,*  Thtnira. 
1559,  the  archbishop  caused  this  image  to  be  JuJLjlJIF 
broken  down,  although  he  himself  had  caused  it 
to  be  set  up  at  his  coming  to  that  see,  after  it  had 
been  pulled  down  once  before  by  George  Browne, 
the  former  archbishop,  in  King  Edward's  time." 

Archbishop  Curwen  also  wrote  a letter  at  this  of 
time  to  Parker  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  giving  ^ 
him  an  account  of  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings.  Parker  was  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  because  at  this 
time  it  was  much  debated  among  the  clergy 
whether  images  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 


Thtei^  havt  bMBthoSoadajaftortU  imporftkn «u pno- 
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a»p*  in>.  the  churches  or  no;  the  queen  herself  being  indif- 
1 ferent  about  the  matter,  and  rather  disposed  to 
countenance  the  retaining  of  them.  But  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  having  shown  her  the  letter  of 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  found  it  of  great  use 
(in  conjunction  with  many  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  had  been  pressed  on  her  attention)  in 
prevailing  with  her  majesty  to  allow  tho  removal 
of  the  images  out  of  churches.  Tho  occur- 
rence at  Christ  Church  had  also  probably  a great 
effect  on  the  lord  lieutenant  himself,  in  making 
him  more  active  and  strenuous  in  re-establishing 
the  use  of  the  English  liturgy.* 
ffiy*  ^ The  spreading  of  the  principles  of  the  reformed 

Soriptarta  religion  at  this  time,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
attfaktiflM.  the  8Ubject  by  the  community  at  large,  may  be 
illustrated  by  mention  of  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 
recorded  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our 
history.  For,  as  we  are  informed  in  a valuable 
manuscript  written  about  the  year  1640,f  “It 
appeared  by  the  accompt  of  John  Dale,  book- 
seller for  the  stationers  of  London,  that  within 
two  yearn  there  were  sold  in  Dublin  7,000 
Bibles.”  This  entry  occurs  under  the  year  1559, 
the  year  following  the  death  of  Queen  Mary; 

• Mut.  9.  US.  r Tbo  Uftut  if  8,  in  llanh’a  Library. 

Dublin,  attributed  to  Dvdkir  Loftua.  groat  frandaon  at  Arohbbhop 
LofUu,  who  via  bant  in  ISIS.  VidTHarria'a  Ware,  yoLU.p,U4. 
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and  when  we  consider  the  smallness  of  the  popu-  *.».  ua 
lation  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  the  few- 
ness  of  those  that  could  read,  the  sale  of  such  a 
large  number  of  Bibles  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a proof  of  a very  extended  favourable  dispo- 
sition towards  the  Word  of  God  at  that  early 
period.  Moreover  about  the  same  time  (1560) 

“ a largo  Bible,  the  gift,  as  it  is  related,  of  Dr. 
lleath  archbishop  of  York,  to  the  two  deans  and 
chapters  of  Dublin,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir  of  each  cathedral  of  Christ  Church 
and  St  Patrick's;  where  on  their  being  first 
offered  to  public  view,  they  caused  a great  resort 
of  the  people  thither  to  read  and  hear  their 
contents."  • 

Besides  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  Actapuaad 
worship  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  had  SSL^SatoT 
also  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  introducing  IM0* 
such  legal  cnactmonts  for  tho  government  of  the 
Church,  os  should  agreo  with  those  recently 
passed  in  England.  And  accordingly  in  the 
parliament  which  was  holden  in  Dublin  in  Jan- 
uary, 1560,  and  continued  for  a month,  some 
very  important  statutes  were  enacted  relating  to 
tho  discipline  and  worship  of  tho  Church  s the  Aetrato- 
principal  of  which  are  the  two  following.  1.  The 
Act  M restoring  to  the  crown  its  ancient  juris- 
diction  over  the  state,  ecclesiastical  and  spiri-  % »£j?i. 

•MaaiLSSS.  WuV*  Jrnmak  ej  Mm,  p.  I. 
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lseo.  tual,  and  abrogating  all  foreign  power  repugnant 
' r to  the  same  ;M  an  act  in  which  it  was  also  re- 
quired that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  acknow- 
ledging the  queen  and  her  successors  to  be  alone 
possessed  of  supreme  authority  in  this  realm, 
should  be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastical  persons, 
officers,  and  ministers,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  office  and  promotion  during  life.  This  act 
also,  while  it  restored  the  acts  against  the  see  of 
Rome  that  had  been  repealed  in  the  late  reign, 
did  on  the  other  hand  repeal  the  act  of  that  reign 
for  the  punishment  of  heretics,  and  also  the  three 
more  ancient  statutes  of  the  same  tendency,  which 
Actoftfoft-  tad  been  revived  in  it.  2.  The  second  enact- 
fagffir  ment  here  alluded  to  was  that  known  as  the  Act 
* 8,1  of  Uniformity,  which  enjoined  that  all  ministers 

should  use  the  English  liturgy,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; and  that  all  per- 
sons not  having  reasonable  excuse,  should  resort 
to  their  parish  churches  on  all  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, on  pain  of*  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  a 
fine  of  twelve  pence  to  be  levied  by  the  church- 
wardens for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  new 
English  service  had  so  much  in  it  of  what  was 
edifying  and  instructive,  and  was  so  free  from 
objectionable  matter,  that  the  injunction  to  attend 
the  places  of  worship  where  it  was  used,  was  not 
* at  first  regarded  as  any  great  grievance  by  the 
papal  party.  On  the  contrary,  the  bishops  hav- 
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ing  complied  with  this  alteration  in  the  public  a.d.  ia«o. 
worship,  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church  in  1 

Ireland  resorted  to  the  parish  churches,  where 
the  English  service  was  used,  during  a great 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

Unhappily  however  among  the  provisions  of  strange 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  there  was  introduced  one 
of  a most  injudicious  and  mischievous  character. 

By  the  last  clause  of  this  statute  it  was  enacted,  uncrMU 
“ That  in  every  church  or  place  where  the  com- 
mon minister  or  priest  hath  not  the  use  or 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  same  common  minister  or  priest, 
to  say  and  use  the  mattens,  evensong,  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  administration  of 
each  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  their  common 
and  open  prayer  in  the  Latin  tongue.”  And  the 
preface  to  this  clause  tells  us  that  the  reason  for 
such  an  enactment  was  “ that  in  most  places  of 
this  realm,  there  could  not  be  found  English 
ministers  to  serve  in  the  churches  • • • and  that 
if  some  good  mean  were  provided  that  they 
might  use  the  prayer,  service,  and  administra- 
tion of  sacraments  set  out  and  established  by 
this  act,  in  such  language  as  they  mought  best 
understand,  the  due  honour  of  God  should  be 
thereby  much  advanced ; and  far  that  also  the 
same  may  not  he  in  their  native  language^  as 
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well  for  difficulty  to  get  it  printed,  as  that  few 
in  the  whole  realm  can  read  the  Irish  letters.” 

This  unfortunate  enactment,  whether  an  ori- 
ginal portion  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  in- 
troduced (as  some  of  the  learned  have  thought 
possible)  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  has  been 
justly  censured  for  its  many  inconsistencies.*  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  framed  in  accordance 
with  that  mischievous  policy  of  the  old  Romish 
times  which  aimed  at  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Irish  language  and  the  substitution  of  the  English 
in  its  place  ; a sort  of  policy  already  illustrated 
in  the  enactments  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
and  more  recently  in  the  act  of  Henry  VIIL  for 
the  encouragement  of  “ the  English  order,  habit, 
and  language.”  Such  violence  done  to  innocent 
national  prejudices,  even  had  there  been  no  worse 
compromise  of  principle  in  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, could  not  but  have  done  much  injury  in 
alienating  the  minds  of  the  people  from  those 
who  came  before  them  with  professed  desires  for 
their  welfare.  Had  the  ready  compliance  of  their 
bishops  with  the  Reformation,  and  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  liturgical 
changes  introduced  by  it,  been  strengthened  by 
friendly  counsels  addressed  to  them  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  loved;  and  had  they  enjoyed 
the  use  of  prayer,  and  opportunities  of  hearing 

• ICant,!.  sea  Kl. 
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the  pure  Word  of  God  read  and  preached  among  aj>,  im. 
them  in  that  tongue,  the  usurping  prelate  of  * 

Romo  would  then  have  found  little  opportunity 
in  after  times  for  again  planting  his  heavy  foot 
on  the  green  soil  of  Ireland ; and  his  emissaries 
might  presently  have  looked  among  us  in  vain 
for  associates  of  their  impiety  and  treason. 

But  by  sad  infatuation  the  language  which  Tb»  xm  of 
the  people  “mought  best  understand”  was  at  this  STlSST’ 
important  crisis  neglected  by  the  government, 
and  one  utterly  unintelligible  to  them  substituted  • 
in  its  place.  Whatever  advantages  might  be 
found  in  a Latin  translation  of  the  liturgy,  as 
being  composed  in  the  usual  language  of  their 
devotions,  and  so  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
people  more  than  the  English,  or  in  the  removal 
of  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  by  means  of  this 
alteration,  they  could  little  justify  the  use  of 
either  English  or  Latin  among  those  who  did 
not  understand  those  languages ; such  an  intro- 
duction of  unknown  tongues  in  public  worship 
being  “ plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church.”  To 
this  subject  however  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  again,  and  it  need  not  therefore  be  dwelt  TbeetUb. 
upon  in  this  place.  lament  of 

The  preceding  acts  for  establishing  the Refor- 
mation  in  Ireland  were  agreed  to  and  received  by  ■*■[•*** 
the  general  consent  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Irish  gtSnvZ 
▼ol.  n.  2 b 
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U60.  bishops  of  that  day ; some  being  heartily  willing 
to  adopt  them,  and  still  more  probably  acqui- 
escing in  them  from  a venal  and  time-serving 
spirit,  which  rendered  them  unwilling  to  face 
the  difficulties  that  might  arise  to  themselves, 
from  any  resistance  they  might  exhibit  against 
the  intentions  of  the  secular  authority  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.*  Nineteen  or  twenty 
of  the  prelates  were  present  in  the  parliament 
which  restored  the  queen’s  supremacy  and  abo- 
lished the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  popes; 
and  of  the  whole  body  two  only  ventured  to 
meet  the  measures  of  the  government  with  open 
opposition.  These  two  were,  William  Walsh 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  Thomas  Leverous  bishop 
of  Kildare;  the  former  of  whom  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  actor  in  resisting  the  mea- 
sures now  introduced ; the  latter  an  equally 
earnest  but  less  violent  upholder  of  the  same 
views.  These  two  are  the  only  Irish  prelates 
that  appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  their  sees 
during  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.f 

* 8 ee  Appendix,  Nos.  xxir.  and  xxr.,  in  which  will  b#  found  a 
summary  riew  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  at  this  period,  (so 
far  as  there  appear  to  exist  materials  for  constructing  such  a sum- 
mary,) and  also  a list  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1&60. 

t Some  bishoprics,  by  reason  of  the  disturbance  of  wars,  were 
incapable  of  being  regulated  by  the  authority  of  gorernment.  There 
were  in  particular,  Derry,  Qogber,  Bapboe,  ana  Kilmare.  " Three 
northern  bishoprics,  Clogher,  Derry,  and  Hanbo*”  says  Dr.  Leland, 
(writing  of  a>o.  1670,  voL  it  p.  S4S,)  * were  r&l  granted  by  the  pope 
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But  although  the  acts  above  mentioned  were  a.  d.  is  go. 
so  promptly  passed  by  a parliament  including  a meeting" 
the  bishops  aforesaid,  yet  the  opposition  given 
to  such  proceedings  by  the  papal  party,  together  the^uern.7 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  that  had  been 
made  by  introducing  and  repealing  so  many  sta-  formation, 
tutes  relating  to  religion  during  the  preceding 
reigns,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  caused  so 
much  difficulty  and  embarrassment  to  the  lord 
deputy,  that  after  the  parliament  had  sat  for  a 
month,  he  thought  good  to  dissolve  it,  and  went 
over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
her  majesty  about  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

And  then,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  eminent 
historian  who  flourished  shortly  after,  u The  earl 
of  Sussex,  having  been  in  England  some  months, 
returned  again,  and  took  his  cath  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  within  three  weeks  after  which 


without  control.'*  Cloghcr,  after  the  translation  to  Cashel  of  its 
bishop,  MagTath,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  royal  authority  in 
1670,  and  translated  in  the  same  year,  continued  vacant  for  many 
yean  during  the  rebellions  which  prevailed  there  even  to  the  end  of 
JEliaabcth'a  reign.  Kilmore  was  in  like  manner,  from  the  contusion 
of  the  times,  without  a bishop  for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the  same 
reign.  To  Derry  and  Baphoe  the  queen  M made  no  collation,  unices,** 
says  Bishop  Mant  ii.  S84)  "In  the  year  160ft,  when  her  reign  waa 
drawing  to  iU  cloae.**  In  all  other  ordinary  cases  bishops  were  con- 
tinually appointed,  as  vacancies  occurred,  by  the  royal  letters  patent. 
Vid.  Appendix,  No.  xxv.  Sir  John  Device  says  that  such  bishops  "as 
ware  resident  in  the  mare  Irish  eountiyee,  and  did  not  acknowledge 
the  kinge  to  be  their  patron,  ware  never  summoned  to  any  parlia- 
ment." See  his  speech  before  the  parliament  of  1614,  in  Laland,voL 
a,  p.  449,  Appendix. 
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A.D.  tftfio.  came  letters  from  her  majesty  to  him,  signifying 
*“  - her  pleasure  for  a general  meeting  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  through  the  several  dioceses  of 
this  kingdom.”*  And  in  accordance  with  this 
statement  we  find  the  following  entry  under  the 
year  1560,  in  a collection  of  Irish  annals,  com- 
piled by  another  author  who  flourished  about  the 
same  period,  to  whose  work  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  a preceding  page : — 

Aiident  x«-  M 1560. — This  yea  re  was  held  a convocation 

?fll*u>lt  of  Bishops,  at  the  Queens  comand,  for  estab- 
lishing the  Protestant  religion,  but  William 
Walch,  Bishop  of  Meath,  would  not  conform 
thereunto,  but  for  practising  against  it,  was  com- 
mitted to  custody,  afterwards  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  deprived  of  his  bishoprick,  unto  whom 
succeeded  Bishop  Brady,  who  was  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Loftus,  after  a vacancy  of  above  two 
yeares.”f 

Dentation  The  two  dissentient  prelates,  Walsh  and  Le- 
^TMnrjnt  verous,  both  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
frtnm.  macy.  The  former  also  preached  against  it  and 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They 
were  in  consequence  both  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics.  Leverous  afterwards  supported  him- 
self by  keeping  a school  in  Limerick ; but  Walsh 

• Ware'i  Annalt  Irtiani,  rdgn  of  Elis.  p.  ft. 
t Lqftus  MS.  »d  an.  16G0. 
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whose  offence  was  considered  more  serious,  was  a.p.uso. 
first  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  banished.  He  ' 
died  at  Alcala  in  Spain,  in  January,  1577.* 

So  far  as  these  two  prelates  were  influenced 
by  conscientious  motives,  they  claim  respect  and 
sympathy,  even  from  those  who  feel  their  cause 
to  have  been  a bad  one,  and  their  removal  from 
the  dignities  which  they  had  enjoyed  a necessary 
step,  that  they  might  be  able  no  longer  to  incul- 
cate into  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  seat 
of  authority  their  unsound  and  anti-scriptural 
principles.  We  cannot  however  forget  that  both 
these  bishops  were  only  served  as  they  them- 
selves had  served  others ; that  they  had  been 
irregularly  intruded  into  their  respective  sees 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  while  the  right- 
ful occupants  were  still  living ; and  that  Walsh 
and  Leverous  had  assisted  in  depriving  other 
bishops  of  their  sees  for  the  grievous  offence 
they  had  been  guilty  of  in  being  married  men. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  individuals,  all  The  other 
the  Irish  bishops  of  that  time  remained  in  their 
several  sees ; pad  from  them  the  present  bishops  their  esse, 
of  the  reformed  or  orthodox  faith  have  derived 

• Mant,Lt7&  Levsrons  it  Snt,t»r  soma  time  liter  hie  deprivation, 
enjoyed  the  hospitable  protection  of  the  earl  and  counters  of  Desmond. 

Bis  treatment  shows  how  little  the  government  of  that  day  was  dis- 
posed to  visit  with  corporal  ponishnwot  the  maintenance  or  avowal  of 
religions  convictions  opposed  to  the  system  legally  established,  when 
snob  eonvietkoe  did  not  lead  to  oott  of  open  noleuoe  and  treason. 
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*.».  \m  their  orders,  being  the  tnie  and  unquestionable 
* _w  successors  of  the  prolates  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church.  Thus  the  friends  of  reformation  in 
Ireland  at  that  time  enjoyed  a great  advantage 
in  not  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  their 
Church,  and  in  having  on  the  contrary  in  most 
instances,  the  tacit  sanction  or  active  co-opera- 
tion of  those  authorities  in  favour  of  the  great 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  persons 
who  occupied  the  different  sees  at  the  period  in 
question  arc  for  the  most  part  known  from  his- 
torical records,  ns  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
sees  became  vacant  afterwards,  whether  by  death, 
translation,  or  otherwise.* 

transmit.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Bomish  prelates, 
(that  i*>  the  persons  who  were  the  bishops  of 
chmvim  the  Church  of  Ireland  during  the  prevalence  of 
Bomanism  in  that  body,)  did  not  refuse  at  the 
period  of  the  Beformation  to  transmit  thoir 
episcopal  office  to  Protestant  successors;  but 
that  they  on  the  contrary  consented  readily 
enough  to  bequeath  the  government  and  charge 
over  the  Church  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
them,  to  persons,  who  like  the  ancient  bishops 
, and  saints  of  Ireland,  considered  themselves 
independent  of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  and  at 
liberty  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  authority, 

• Sm  Apptndlg,  No.  m, 
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where  it  enjoined  or  sanctioned  what  they  es-  *.».  m 
teemed  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 

And  accordingly  we  see  that  Archbishop * 
Browne,  himself  a supporter  of  the  Reforma-  o«?i&0u&- 
tion,  was  consecrated  by  Romish  bishops  in** 
England.*  And  in  the  consecration  of  Arch- 
bishop Goodacre  and  Bishop  Bale,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Eugene  Mogcnis,  the  Romish  bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor. t And  in  like  manner 
Curwen  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  assisted  in 
promoting  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  hor 
successor ; and  by  him  Adnm  Loftus,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in  J $££*** 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  consecrated  to  his  mmoMUS. 
episcopal  office  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1563; 

Dowdnll,  who  had  been  primate  in  Queen  Mary's 
time,  having  died  a few  months  previously  to  the 
accession  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1558.$  From  which  it  appears  that 
the  see  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant  for  some 
years  after  the  death  of  the  lost  mentioned  arch- 
bishop. Nor  was  this  a solitary  instance  of  such 
apparent  carelessness  and  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  government  in  providing  for  the  advance- 

• p.  CSS,  rap.  t p.  780,  rap.  t W«ii'»  BUhept,  pp.  08, 03. 

South**  "jtnatecta  de  rebut  CktkoUeerum  in  Hiker nUr  De  1W- 
ckardi  CrtaghL  Jrdk.  Emit*  Jrmmch.  vitn  netetiemee,  pp.  0, 10.  K4. 
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*.».  im.  ment  of  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Irish 
’ Church.*  Of  Richard  Creagh,  the  first  titular 
primate  of  Ireland  subsequently  to  the  Refor- 
mation! who  was  appointed  by  the  pope  as  a 
rival  to  the  lawful  primate  Loftus,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  MAUI  0*NIAL  AND  HU  MCBKLLION.— MUKRANMC  MATH  OF  TIU 
CHVRCII  AND  COUNTRY.— COMMKNCKMKNT  OF  Till  OBRALD1NI 
TftOORUM.— NrrONTfc  TO  OOMMUNICATK  RKUOIOUN  INSTRUCTION 
DT  NKAN1  OF  TMR  IRISH  &ANOOAOB, 

FFuatTOtt-  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  tranquility 
to  which  Ireland  had  attained  in  the  reigns  oi 
the  Kings  Henry  VHI.  and  Edward  VL,  still 
ihm  of  tho  new  disorders  of  a more  or  less  serious  character 
were  continually  breaking  out  in  the  country 
from  the  restless  turbulence  of  the  chieftains, 
and  their  obstinate  quarrels  about  the  succession 
to  the  headship  of  their  several  tribes,  or  nations, 
as  they  were  called.  Of  these  party  contentions 
or  civil  wars,  no  general  account  can  be  expected 
in  this  place.  A few  only  of  the  most  important 
struggles  of  the  times  in  question,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  religious  history  of  the  country, 
will  require  to  be  briefly  noticed,  f 

• Mu*  L 1*1.  f UUad'i  Binary  ef  Ireland,  IL  114-MO,  teqq. 
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Ulttor  in  particular  had  been  made,  in  the  *.».  ua. 
reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Mary,  the  scene  of  cu^mT> 
much  disturbance  through  the  factious  violence 
and  ambition  of  the  great  northern  family  of071 
O’NiaL  Wars  had  arisen  between  Mathew 
baron  of  Dungannon,  and  his  rival  brothers, 

John  and  Hugh,*  who  were  naturally  jealous  of 
the  dignity  which  to  their  prejudice  hod  been 
conferred  on  him  $ and  in  the  course  of  those 
tumults  Matthew  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  barbarous  followers  of  his  brother 
John.  Then  upon  the  death  of  the  old  Earl 
Con  Baccagh,  (t.  e.  Con  the  lame,)  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  John,  or  Shane  (yNial,  as  he  has 
been  commonly  called,  assumed  the  chieftainry 
of  his  tribe,  in  defiance  of  the  English  law,  which 
would  have  secured  it  to  Matthew’s  issue ; and 
from  his  great  influence  with  his  family  and  con- 
nections, he  was  able  to  support  his  claim  to 
that  dignity  while  he  lived.  He  was  a man  of 
brutal  and  besotted  character,  indulging  in  riot, 
excess,  and  lewdness,  and  all  the  gross  vices  of 
barbarous  life ; but  being  possessed  of  a rude 
and  boisterous  valour,  he  was  considered  in 
those  times  by  the  partisans  of  Borne  and  Spain 
as  a very  fit  leader  for  a religious  war  in  behalf 
of  the  ndthful  in  Ireland ; the  only  defect  at- 
tributed to  him  in  this  point  of  view  being,  it 

• Ih.  304,  314. 
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766  Account  of  Shane  O' Nidi, 

Am  o.  im9.  seems,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  respect  for  the 
^ - clergy  connected  with  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused.9 

hi*  *poim  Having  been  summoned  by  the  chief  governor 
t©«?!L  Sydney,  in  156&,  to  give  an  account  of 

aidMp.  his  lawless  and  violent  conduct,  Shane  stated 
his  case  with  such  firmness  and  composure,  and 
alleged  such  reasonable  arguments  in  his  own 
defence,  that  Sydney  was  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  abstaining  from  harsh  measures  at  that 
time.  The  chieftain  had  represented  to  him 
that  “it  was  well  known  that  this  Matthew, 
whom  King  Henry  VIH.  had  incautiously  cre- 
ated baron  of  Dungannon,  was  the  offspring  of 
a mean  woman  of  Dundalk,  the  wife  of  a smith, 
and  for  sixteen  years  reputed  to  be  his  son ; 
until  Earl  Conn  accepted  him  as  his  child  on 


• Legend,  li.  915,  992.  298.  Phelan's  Policy , 133—184.  David 
Booth,  titular  bishop  of  Ossory,  on*  of  the  most  famous  Romish 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  withal  considered  a very 
moderate  person  in  his  war,  speaks  thus  of  Shane  O'Nial  :—**  In  the 
beginning  of  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  there  went  before  the  Lord  God 
a great  and  mUhty  wind  in  the  person  of  that  famous  chief  John 
O’Neil,  who  like  a raging  storm  [rid.  I.  Kings,  xix.  11]  laid  waste 
all  things,  sparing  neither  rocks  nor  mountains.  He,  though  he  had 
joined  unto  himself  captains  from  Munster  and  from  Connaught,  and 
desired  to  be  esteemed  as  the  restorer  of  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
and  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  yet  did  he  fail  m reverence  for  the 
clergy.  Having  destroyed  s part  of  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  [titular]  archbishop  Richard 
Creagh,  a sealous  aaserter  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  he  coated  to  he 
of  the  number  of  thote  by  whom  talvatlon  should  he  wrought  unto 
Israeli  and  as  be  sowed  the  wind  so  he  reaped  the  whirlwind.*’— 
Analecta  Macro,  quoted  la  Phelan,  pp.  384,280. 
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the  allegation  of  an  adulteress,  and  with  a shame-  a.  d.  ims. 
ful  partiality  preferred  him  to  his  legitimate  ' w * 
issue  ; that  if  he  himself  were  to  resign  his  pre- 
tensions in  favour  of  any  son  of  such  a father, 
yet  more  than  one  hundred  persons  of  the  name 
of  0*Nial  were  ready  to  assert  the  honour  of 
their  family  against  the  usurpation  of  any  spu- 
rious race.”  The  result  of  this  interview  between 
the  two  parties  was  therefore  that  the  Irish  chief- 
tain was  permitted  to  remain  for  the  present  in 
possession  of  his  assumed  authority.* 

But  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  restless  0*Nial  Hit  di «*» 
could  not  remain  long  contented  with  a state  of 
peace.  Again  he  made  Ulster  the  seat  of  civil  pgoowdtnp. 
war,  and  forced  the  weaker  neighbouring  chief- 
tains to  feel  the  effects  of  his  cruel  violence  and 
oppression.  A strong  fort  also  which  he  had 
erected  in  one  of  his  islands  he  named  M Fuaitk - 
na-gaill ” Le.  the  “ Abomination  of  the  Strangers,” 
thus  intimating  his  deep  and  implacable  aver- 
sion to  theEnglisluj  At  length  in  consequence  of 
his  alarming  outrages,  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex, 
having  returned  to  Ireland,  marched  against  him 
with  an  army  in  1561,  and  before  long  brought 
him  once  more  to  terms  of  submission  ; so  that 
he  was  forced  in  the  following  year  to  make 
his  appearance  before  the  queen  in  London,  to 
explain  his  cause4  Her  majesty  was  pleased  *ms. 


• Ltlnd.ll.SSS. 
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a.*,  itn  on  this  occasion  to  give  the  Irish  chieftain  a very 
w gracious  reception  ; she  listened  with  much  ap- 
parent attention  to  the  statement  of  his  wrongs, 
and  his  professions  of  loyalty  to  her  person,  and 
dismissed  him  with  a valuable  present.  After 
this  he  for  some  time  appeared  to  act  as  her 
faithful  ally.  But  such  conduct  on  his  part 
lasted  not  long;  his  turbulent  spirit  led  him 
again  to  insurrection  in  1563 ; and  some  slight 
occurrences  favourable  to  his  cause  in  the  expe- 
dition having  raised  his  expectations  to  hope  for 
further  and  greater  triumphs,  he  sent  agents 
into  Munster  and  Connaught,  inviting  the  earl 
of  Desmond  and  other  Irish  chieftains  to  unite 
with  him  in  rebellion,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  ambassadors  were  applying  also  to  the  pope 
and  king  of  Spain  to  solicit  aid  from  them.* 

The  kingdom  in  general  at  this  time  was  in  a 
Mandat  atate  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder;  as 
jur  un**  sufficiently  appears  from  a report  of  the  privy 
council  made  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Sidney,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  October,  1565 ; in  which, 
among  other  statements  relative  to  the  misery 
and  irreligion  generally  prevalent  in  the  country, 
we  read  as  follows : — “ The  pale  was  overrun 
with  thieves  and  robbers  ....  the  soldiers  so 
beggarly  that  they  could  not  live  without  op- 
pressing the  subject.  Leinster  was  harrassed  by 

• L*ad,fi.  m,SS4. 
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the  Tooles,  Birns,  &c^  . • . but  especially  the  a.  p.  ius. 
county  of  Kilkenny  was  almost  desolate.  Mun-  ' 
ster  by  the  dissensions  between  the  earls  of 
Desmond  and  Ormond  was  almost  ruined,  &c, 

. . • Connaught  was  almost  wasted  by  the  feuds 
between  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  M‘ William 
Ouch  ter,  &c«  • . And  Ulster  ....  was  in  open 
rebellion  under  Shane  O’Neal.  As  for  religion 
there  was  but  tmall  appearance  of  it ; the 
churches  uncovered,  and  the  clergy  scattered, 
and  scarce  the  being  of  a God  known  to  those 
ignorant  and  barbarous  people.”* 

In  such  a state  of  things  little  could  be  done  PabikatSon 
towards  promoting  the  work  of  reformation  in  £ 
Ireland,  even  had  its  friends  been  more  numerous  aj^uST 
and  energetic  than  they  were.  There  was  how- 
ever introduced  about  this  time  an  important 
provision  for  maintaining  unity  and  sound  doc- 
trine in  the  Church,  by  the  issuing  of  a book  of 
articles,  which  were  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
churches  by  all  beneficed  clergymen  at  first 
entry  into  their  cures,  and  twice  a year  after- 
wards. These  articles  (which  were  the  same  as 
had  been  already  published  in  England)  were 
printed  in  Dublin,  in  ajd.  1566,  with  the  follow- 
ing title : — “A  brefe  declaration  of  certain  prin- 
cipall  Articles  of  Religion : set  out  by  order 
and  aucthoritie,  as  well  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Ltlnd, U. tSS. 
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ij.  m Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Knyght  of  the  most  noble 
w ' ' J order,  Lord  Presidet  of  the  Coucel  in  the  Prin- 
cipallitie  of  Wales,  and  Marches  of  the  same, 
and  general  deputie  of  this  realme  of  Ireland, 
as  by  Tharchbyshops  and  Byshopes,  and  other 
her  Majesties  Hygh  Commissioners  for  causes 
Ecclesiasticall  in  the  same  Realme.  Imprynted 
at  Dublin,  by  Humfrey  Powel  the  20  of  Jan- 
nary,  1566."  The  book,  which  consists  of  seven 
leaves,  contains  twelve  articles,  agreeing  nearly 
in  their  substance,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  often 
in  the  words,  with  the  contents  of  the  present 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  our  Church.0 
ShuM  In  the  same  year  1566.  Shane  O’Nial  was 
employed  in  perpetrating  various  acts  of  daring 
■n*<  and  violent  outrage.  And  not  content  with 
,*il*  destroying  several  castles  on  the  borders  of  the 
English  pale,  he  also  burned  down  in  this  year 
the  cathedral  church  and  city  of  Armagh,  “ so 
! that  they  lost  all  their  ancient  beauty  and  glory," 

as  is  remarked  by  a historian  of  that  age  ; who 
adds,  that  when  he  wrote,  there  remained  there 
nothing  “ but  a few  small  wattled  cottages,  with 
the  ruinous  walls  of  a monastery,  priory,  and  the 
primate’s  palace."  The  rebel  Shane  was  led  to 
perpetrate  this  act  of  destruction,  partly  it  seems, 

• Mint,  i.  271— 17  ft.  A copy  of  tbcoo  Articles,  printed  In  IftSt 
end  probably  the  only  one  In  oosteno*  is  pnamed  u the  Ufanij  of 
Trinity  Ooll^  Dublin. 
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“lest  the  English  should  lodge  therein,"  and  a»p.  ins. 
partly  to  show  his  indignant  hatred  of  heresy9  ' 
by  thus  ravaging  the  place  where  Primate  Lofius 
had  presumed  to  celebrate  the  reformed  worship.* 

For  the  above  outrage  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  was  pronounced  against  Shane 
ONial,  by  the  primate  and  by  the  clergy  of  his  ■****• 
diocese.  Richard  Creagh  also,  the  titular  pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  who  had  been  recently  nomi- 
nated by  the  pope’s  authority  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  took  upon  himself  to  denounce  the  like 
sentence  against  the  rebel  chieftain.  Under  the 
blasting  of  this  two-fold  denunciation  ONial’s 
hopes  of  success  rapidly  declined  ; reverses  ere 
long  occurred  to  humble  his  pride,  and  at  last, 
in  June,  1567,  he  was  basely  assassinated,  while 
at  an  entertainment  in  a tent,  by  an  English 
officer  named  Piers.  Soon  after  this,  in  1569, 
an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  late 
chieftain,  and  his  property,  comprehending  more 
than  half  the  lands  in  Ulster,  was  vested  in  the 
queen.f 

Richard  Creagh  whose  name  is  here  brought  HUtoryof 
before  us,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
respectable  merchant  in  Limerick,  and  to  have  1 
been  originally  brought  up  to  the  mercantile  life 
himself,  and  employed  in  trading  to  and  from 


• Grata's  Irtimmdf  p.  10*.  Wur^s  p.  W.  Utaad,  tt. 

Mi.  Mutt.  L MS.  f Utaad.il.  247. 
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am,  )M7.  Spain.  Desiring  however  to  spend  his  time  in 
v a more  religious  way,  he  repaired  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  and  remained  studying  there  for 
some  time.  After  which  having  obtained  priest's? 
orders,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity, 
he  returned  to  Ireland  and  opened  a school  in 
Limerick.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  further 
lie  visited  Rome,  where  the  pope,  having  a very 
favourable  opinion  of  his  principles  and  ability, 
appointed  him  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  about 
aj>.  1565.  Returning  directly  to  Ireland,  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  papal  interest 
soon  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
so  that  he  was  almost  immediately  after  his 
coming  to  scttlo  in  Ireland,  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  by  the  queen’s  officers.  In  the  tower 
of  Dublin  and  in  that  of  London,  where  he  was 
subsequently  confined,  he  appears  to  have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  after  his  appointment 
to  the  titular  dignity.  And  although  he  escaped 
from  both  places,  and  fled  beyond  seas,  yet  hav- 
ing returned  to  Ireland  he  was  again  taken  and 
imprisoned;  until  ultimately  he  died  in  the  tower 
of  London,  in  1585,  poison  having  been  put  into 
his  food  by  one  of  the  under  gaolers  named 
Culligius.*  In  bestowing  on  this  Richard  Creagh 

• VkL  Roatfc'i  Analecta  Sacra,  ut  nip.  net.  p,  70.  O'SuUcraa, 
Hist.  Cmtk.  lb,  Csmp.  tom.  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  x.  UlUp,  1021.  Stuart's 
Rietarj/  if  Armagh,  pp.  %4B,  *0»  Howry,  lilt  Wars'*  Writers, 
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the  primacy  of  Ireland,  t fie  pope  thought  fit  to  over-  *.».  1 m. 
look  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  Lottos  to  the  "* 

same  dignity,  considering  it  as  null  and  void  for 
want  of  his  own  sanction,  although  having  taken 
place  with  the  full  authority  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  country  concerned  in  the  selection. 

The  same  course  which  the  pope  hud  pursued  Other 
in  the  appointment  of  Richard  Creagh  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  as  a rival  to  tho  law-  lESnmmm* 
ful  primate  Loftus,  was  by  him  pursued  also 
with  respect  to  tho  other  bishoprics  of  Ireland* 

And  thus  ulthough  no  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
struct an  entirely  new  hierarchy,  or  form  a new 
Romish  Church  or  connection  in  tho  country 
until  a considerable  time  after  tho  Reformation 
had  been  introduced,  still  in  many  individual 
eases  tho  popes  took  upon  them  to  nominato 
bishops  of  their  own  sentiments  and  party,  in 
opposition  to  such  ns  were  lawfully  appointed  to 
the  secs  5 employing  those  titular  prelates  of 

P*  57/rtDU£lln- 174'*  , Mk-SyroonU’i  ItrU.iunomnckia,  lib.  III.  par.  ft. 

hJ,i°«'^T!*OChrono  oy.of.Klchnra  Crc*K»'’>  life,  m dctluclblcflom 

the  °*  U * ;xc®w,inK»r  imperfect  Mouth,  who  it 

SJiIk1?1  ° hl  that  hc  oonaccratcd  by  Pope  i'iut  V.x 

which  however  i«  plainly  contradicted  by  other  statement*  of  tho 
R7*  !7itcr,iln  whJch  ?c  nukcJ  him  primate  of  Ireland  before  June* 

I5G5,  (assigning  that  date,  and  October,  lftftft,  to  letters  writ Umto 
PnmaU  Crcagli  on  hit  escape  from  the  tow? of  London. TwhSU! 

Piua  V.  wma  not  Appointed  to  theses  of  Rome  until  January  7, IMS. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  Creagh  mutt  hare  beenlSewraied 
°*  v ••  mwi  at  farthest  not  later  than  the  end 

VOL.  IL  2 C 
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a.  •.  ia<7.  their  own  creation  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
' ' r confusion  and  troubles  in  the  country.  For  these 

M intrusive  missionaries,’9*  although  they  drew 
away  many  disciples  after  them,  were  the  open 
opponents  of  the  sovereign,  the  laws,  and  the 
Church  of  this  realm,  while  arrogating  for  them- 
selves the  jurisdiction,  and  calling  themselves 
by  the  usurped  titles  of  the  duly  recognised 
and  rightful  prelates.  Such  were  Waucop  and 
Creagh,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  ; and 
such  were  many  others  in  those  times,  of  a few 
of  whom  and  of  their  goodly  doings,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  again  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 

Diqmtotw-  Shano  O’Nial  had  now  como  to  an  end,  and 
wrtTorx^. W^1  him  wkat  has  been  called  “ the  first  roligi- 
jojjMd  ous  rebellion  in  Ireland."!  But  the  disorders 
of  tho  country  wero  far  from  approaching  to  a 
termination,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles  wero 
still  giving  rise  to  constant  disturbance  and 
commotion.  Particularly  distinguished  in  these 
struggles  wero  Gerald  earl  of  Desmond,  and 
Thomas  earl  of  Ormond;  who  from  litigation 
about  their  mutual  rights  and  possessions,  pro- 
ceeded to  assert  their  claims  by  force  of  arms. 
And  we  are  informed  that  in  a battle  fought 
between  their  forces  at  Affane  in  Waterford,  in 
February,  1564,  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  been 

• Mint,  i.  SIS.  f 7Maa,p»  1*5. 
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defeated  with  the  lost  of  three  hundred  men* 
and  himself  taken  prisoner.  It  was  agreed  after  - J 
this  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the 
queen,  before  whom  accordingly  the  two  earls 
appeared  for  the  settlement  of  their  quarrel ; 
and  by  her  majesty's  intervention  a reconciliation 
was  effected.  The  earl  of  Desmond  before  his 
release  gave  many  assurances  of  his  good  inten- 
tions for  the  futuro  in  supporting  the  cxccutiou 
of  tho  queen's  laws,  and  the  collection  of  her 
duties  in  his  territory,  &c. ; and  particularly  ho 

Sromiscd  “ as  to  the  furtherance  of  religion  in  g**  ^ 

funster,  that  haviug  no  kuowlodge  in  leuruing,  «*ri  <*  d» 
and  being  ignorant  of  what  was  to  bo  done  in  Su*!  ** 
this  behalf,  he  would  aid  aud  maintain  whatever 
should  bo  appointed  by  commissioners  nominated 
for  tills  purpose.”  * On  these  assurances  ho  was 
dismissed,  and  for  some  time  subsequently  acted 
as  a loyal  subject,  especially  in  Assisting  the  lord 
deputy  in  the  time  of  0*Niars  rebellion,  although 
his  loyalty  was  not  then  entirely  free  from  the 
clouds  of  suspicion. 

Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  John  0*Nial  TU«rtor 
however,  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  two 
earls  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  made  *-»•  iist. 
between  them ; whereupon  the  lord  deputy,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  prooeeded  by  the  command  of  the 
queen  to  Youghal,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 

• UMiL  m,m* 
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a.d.  i4«7.  contending  parties ; and  finding  grounds  for 
L ' passing  sentence  against  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
he  took  occasion  to  reprove  him  strongly  for 
the  misery  and  devastation  which  he  had'  spread 
through  the  country,  and  also  ordered  him  to 
make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  had  been 
sustained  by  the  earl  of  Ormond.  To  this  sen- 
tence the  delinquent  earl  proudly  refused  to 
submit,  and  his  answer  on  the  occasion  was 
threatening  and  insolent;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  arrested  by  the  lord  deputy,  and 
with  his  brother,  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  of  London.* 

Traitorous  These  proceedings  irritated  much  the  family 
J5aJdla*,  of  the  Geraldines  or  Desmonds ; and  as  it  ap- 
&*&&**,  peered  that  at  this  very  time  the  king  of  Spain 
was  endeavouring  by  his  agent  Juan  Mendoza, 
to  excite  insurrections  in  Ireland,  James  Fitz- 
Maurice,  (or  James  Geraldine,  as  he  is  also 
called,)  a near  kinsman  f of  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
and  others  of  the  family,  resolved  if  possible  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  government.  And  there- 
fore, affecting  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the 
Romish  communion,  this  James  with  his  asso- 
ciates took  up  arms  against  the  heretical  rulers 
of  the  land,  and  began  to  commit  outrages  on 
such  as  were  considered  to  be  of  the  number 

• Leland,  lb.  f Ltland.  p.  240.  calls  bun  his  brother, 

which  must  mean  at  most  halHrother  or  foster-brother. 
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These  confederated  a.  »» 
1568,  the  titular  ' 


im 


of  their  loyal  supporters. 

rebels  also  despatched  in  150b,  tne  uiuiar  aid#(jb3rccr. 
bishops  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  as  their  ambassa- 
dors  to  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain,  to  lmplo 
aid  and  assistance  for  rescuing  their  religion 
and  country  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression, 
as  they  represented  it,  of  Queen  ElizabeUi. J 
Shortly  after,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1569, 

Pope  Pius  V.  fulminated  his  bull  of  excommu-  gnu* rapt 
nication  against  her  majesty,  X hy  which,  as  the 
Romish  historian  QSullevan  states  it,  the  queen 
44  was  deservedly  pronounced  a heretic,  and  tne 
power  of  seizing  on  her  kingdom  given  toothers. 
Whereupon,”  as  the  same  author  tells  us,  ‘ arms 
are  taken  up  by  numbers  of  the  Irish  in  defence 
of  their  religion ; every  place  is  overrun  and 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  And  in  these  tana' 
pests  and  billows  how  many  Irishmen  perished 
in  defence  of  the  law  of  Christ,  heaven  knows. 

James  Filz-Maurico  therefore  and  his  riotous 
associates  having  taken  the  field,  began  to  ra-<-  * 
vage,  spoil,  and  murder  through  the  plains  of 
Munster } and  so  little  opposition  did  they  meet 
with  at  the  outset,  that  the  hopes  of  the  vain- 
glorious leader  were  raised  to  think  of  the  pros- 
pect of  extirpating  at  last  the  English  power,  as 

• WuaV  Annalt  KUmj).  IS.  Cos,  L W.  M»nt,  *•**?•  WjJK 
p.  ICS.  •>*«.  UUnS.  1L  S17.  „ t lb.  «».  Mml.  tW- 
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a work  reserved  for  his  own  ability  and  valour. 
And  he  therefore  sent  fresh  messengers  to  the 
pope  and  king  of  Spain  to  hasten  the  succours 
expected  from  those  powers  for  destroying  the 
English,  and  rooting  out  the  adversaries  of  the 
holy  see.  • But  the  successes  of  this  insurgent 
lasted  not  long.  His  followers  possessed  more 
of  brutal  violence  than  of  real  force ; and  their 
power  was  therefore  easily  reduced,  and  their 
allies  dispersed,  by  the  prudent  and  energetic 
measures  of  the  English  government.  And  at 
length  Fitz-Maurice  himself,  with  some  of  his 
adherents,  worn  out  with  famine,  toil,  and  terror, 
were  compelled  to  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Sir  John  Perrot  president  of  Munster,  who  com- 
manded against  them  on  this  occasion.  The 
inferior  agents  in  the  rebellion  experienced  the 
severity  of  martial  law : the  leader,  reserved  for 
the  queen’s  disposal,  was  by  her  subsequently 
pardoned  and  allowed  his  liberty.! 

■ Meanwhile  the  friends  of  religious  reformation 
were  engaged  in  making  such  attempts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country  as  their  opportu- 
nities in  those  distracted  times  allowed.  In 
illustration  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  bills  pro- 
posed for  enactment  in  the  Irish  parliament 
which  opened  on  the  17th  of  January,  1569; 
among  which  there  was  one  for  the  establishment 

• Ulaad.fi.  XM,2M.  t Hitt* MS. 
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of  a free  school,  voder  an  English  master,  in  ^ %m,t 
each  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland ; and  another  for  1 m*~J 
the  repair  of  parochial  churches  throughout  the 
country.  The  former  of  these  hills  became  law 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1570,  but  the  latter  was 
never  passed ; both  having,  it  would  seem,  en- 
countered a powerful  opposition  from  the  ene- 
mies of  the  reformed  religion.* 

However  beneficial  the  English  free  schools  rn**um*u 
here  mentioned  may  have  been  for  such  as  under- 
stood  the  English  language,  they  could  be  of*?**™*» 
little  use  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  \ 
who  were  ignorant  of  that  tongue,  and  whose 
own  language  through  a short-sighted  policy  aud 
foolish  prejudices  was  miserably  neglected  by 
those  in  authority;  whereas  htid  it  been  em- 
ployed in  communicating  sound  religious  in- 
struction to  those  who  spoke  it,  the  happiest 
results  might,  under  the  divine  blessing,  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated.  At  length  however 
some  zealous  individuals  began  to  exhibit  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  a wiser  judgment ; and  inte- 
resting themselves  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  instruction  of  the  Irish  people  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  Janguage,  they  found  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  state  willing  to  countenance 
and  support  their  pious  exertions.  Of  the  indi- 
viduals here  mentioned,  the  two  who  were  fore- 

• lb.  141,  art  Mast,  L MS-191 » 
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a.d.  1*71.  most  in  the  work  were  Nicholas  Walsh,  chan- 
L cellor,  and  John  Kearney,  treasurer,  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin,  two  attached  friends,  who  had. 
also  formerly  been  fellow  students  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  These  two  individuals  were 
the  first  who  introduced,  in  a.d.  1571>  Irish 
types  for  printing  into  their  native  country,  and 
obtained  from  the  government  an  order  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  should  be  printed  in  that 
character  and  language ; and  a church  set  apart 
in  the  shire  town  of  every  diocese  where  they 
should  be  read,  and  a sermon  preached  to  the 
common  people  ; a provision  which  was  the 
means  of  attaching  many  of  them  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  Catholic  Church  of  their  own  land, 
and  withdrawing  them  from  the  delusions  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  Irish  types  and  printing 
press  connected  with  them  were  provided  by 
Queen  Elisabeth  at  her  own  expense,  “ in  hope 
that  God  in  mercy  would  raise  up  some  to 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  their  mother 
tongue*  for  the  people  of  this  island.* 

Tnndatfea  Mr.  Kearney  commenced  his  labours  by  com- 
TetonMoT  posing  an  Irish  Catechism  and  Primer,  which 
fatoirUk.  formed  the  first  book  printed  in  Ireland  in  that 
character.  Its  title  bears  the  date  1571.  Soon 

• Mint,  L SOI,  S9S ; and  Wars,  a a quoted,  lb.  8aa  also,  Anderson's 
Memoir  on  Tk*  Nat  to*  Irish,  (a  work  which  contains  much  useful 
Information  on  this  sutyect,)  pp.  *0,  esqq.  Edn.  S.  Load.  1*46. 
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after,  Walsh  and  Kearney  began  to  turn  their  a.d.  i an. 
attention  to  the  important  work  of  translating  " 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Irish  language,  and 
they  accordingly  commenced  at  the  New  Testa* 
ment  in  1573.  In  1577  Walsh  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Ossory,  but  still  proceeded  in  his  un- 
dertaking until  1585,  in  which  year  he  was 
murdered  by  a profligate  wretch  whom  he  had 
cited  before  him  for  the  crime  of  adultery.  But 
some  years  before  this,  Nehemias  Donellan,  a 
Galway  man,  who  also  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  who  was  raised  to  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Tuam  in  May,  1595,  had  joined  Walsh 
and  Kearney  in  their  undertaking.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into 
Irish  commenced  by  these  three  individuals,  and 
u greatly  approved  of  by  Queen  Elizabeth,"  was 
at  length  completed  by  William  Daniel  or 
O’Donel,  successor  of  Donnellan  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  published  in  a.d.  1603,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  also  translated  into  Irish, 
excepting  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  printed  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  Daniel  in  1608,  the  year  before 
that  of  his  own  translation  to  the  see  of  Tuam.  ^ 0ld 
For  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Testament 
Irish  we  are  indebted  to  the  Christian  zeal  of  SowS? 
the  excellent  and  venerable  Bishop  Bedell.  He,  fcgjfr* 
though  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had  never  SdTSmi. 
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a-d.  im*t  resided  in  Ireland  until  he  was  made  provost  of 
u Trinity  College  in  a.d.  1627,  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  language  at  the  advanced  age 
of  fifty-seven,  and  lived  to  complete  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  translation  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  died  in  a.d.  1641,  the  year 
after  that  in  which  he  had  finished  that  important 
work.  Ilis  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
was  not  however  published  until  1685,  when  it 
was  printed  with  Irish  types,  provided  by  the 
bounty  of  the  lion.  Robert  Boyle ; the  former 
types  which  lmd  been  used  for  tho  printing  of 
Ihe  New  Testament  and  other  books  having 
been  procured  by  tho  Jesuits,  and  by  them  car- 
ried over  to  Douay  for  tho  express  puqiose  of 
promoting  their  own  views  in  Ireland  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  language, 
sir  h.  aid-  But  to  return  to  the  transactions  of  Queen 
rrtatotiM  Elizabeth's  reign  from  which  wo  have  been 
tiiofuttor  making  this  digression.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
Ohvviu  year  1575,  the  estimable  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
a.*  im.  having  been  once  more  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  began  without  delay  to  give  his  earnest 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  addressed  to  the 
queen  a very  remarkable  letter,  describing  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  was 
then  circumstanced,  and  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  such  remedial  measures  as  seemed  to  him 
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calculated  to  help  towards  the  introduction  of  a ^ im, 
better  state  of  affidrs.  To  make  sure  of  correct  ’ 
information  upon  the  subject,  he  had  spent,  he 
says,  the  preceding  six  months  in  personal  in- 
spection and  observation  of  the  country,  going 
“ through  each  province  and  having  been  almost 
in  each  county  thereof”  • 

Jn  his  letter,  bv  way  of  example,  he  describes  nu  sctwnm 
particularly  the  circumstances  of  the  diocese  of&jffiS?*" 
Meath;  having  received  an  account  of  the  state  of  fly* 
each  ohurch  in  that  bishopric,  44  the  best  inha- 
bited county  of  all  this  realm,”  from  “the  honest, 
xcalous,  and  learned  bishop  of  tho  same,  Mr.  Hugh 
Brady,  a goodly  minister  of  tho  Gospel,  and  a 
good  servant  of  the  queen’s  highness,  who  went 
from  church  to  church  himself”  to  examine  the 
condition  of  his  charge.  lie  found  that  there 
were  in  his  diocese  224  parish  churches,  106  of 
which  were  impropriate  and  their  possessions 
leased  out  to  farmers ; 44  no  parson  or  vicar  resi- 
dent upon  any  of  them,  and  a very  simple  or 
sorry  curate  for  the  most  part  appointed  to  serve 
them;  among  which  number  of  curates  only 
eighteen  were  found  able  to  speak  English,  the 
rest  Irish  priests,  or  rather  Irish  rogues,  having 
very  little  Latiu,  less  learning  or  civility,”  and 
having  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  44  bare 
altarages,”  u a.  emoluments  connected  with 

• Sfe  E.  S4dnaj*a  LtUtrt  mad  MimmiaU,  L 1 It.  Mart,  L SOI. 
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U7fe  masses,  confessions,  & c.,  and  “ no  one  house 
l“*  *'  standing  for  any  of  them  to  dwell  in.  In  many 

places  the  very  walls  of  the  churches  down ; 
very  few  chancels  covered,  windows  and  doors 
ruined  or  spoiled." 

Sir  Henry  then  adds  that  there  were  fifty-two 
other  parish  churches  in  the  same  diocese,  having 
vicars  endowed  upon  them,  and  better  served  and 
maintained  than  the  former,  though  still  but 
badly ; and  fifty-two  others  again  (belonging  to 
various  particular  lords)  whose  circumstances 
were  better  than  those  of  the  rest,  but  yet  far 
from  satisfactory.  Such  being  the  state  of  things 
in  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  country,  some 
conjecture  may  be  formed  as  to  what  must  have 
been  the  case  elsewhere. 

Th«  Irish  In  fact,  adds  this  writer,  “ your  majesty 
Chu3ur**  may  believe  it,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
dSdcnt  in  where  Christ  is  professed,  there  is  not  a Church 
SSL*”*  in  so  miserable  a case ; the  misery  of  which  con- 
sisted in  these  three  particulars : — the  ruin  of 
the  very  temples  themselves ; the  want  of  good 
ministers  to  serve  in  them  when  they  shall  be 
re-edified;  competent  living  for  the  ministers, 
being  well  chosen." 

We  need  not  delay  here  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  remedies  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
tor  meeting  these  lamentable  evils,  further  than 
to  notice  that  he  particularly  urges  the  necessity 
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and  importance  of  providing  by  all  means  com-  *.#.  iwi. 
petent  Irish-speaking  ministers  for  places  where  - ~ 
the  English  tongue  was  not  understood. 

That  the  churches  of  the  country  should  in  c»— »of 
mauy  instances  have  been  in  ruins  at  this  period,  * \ 

is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  m 
disorders  of  the  times.  The  parishioners,  whose  A ‘ 

duty  it  was  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  provide  * , 

for  their  repairs,  would  naturally,  under  existing  j 1 

circumstances,  be  often  remiss  in  the  performance  ' , 

of  this  duty.  Even  had  they  been  otherwise  \ j 

willing  of  themselves,  yet  to  spend  toil  and  mo-  | 

ney  on  works  that  might  presently  be  demolished  t 

by  the  desolations  of  war,  was  an  employment 
not  very  inviting  to  them.  As  an  instance  of 
the  church  destruction  of  this  age,  one  case  3 j 

which  occurred  in  the  year  1576  is  worthy  of  a | 

passing  notice.  The  town  of  Athenry  in  Galway  1 

having  been  burned  by  the  Mac  an  Earlas,  the 
church  itself  shared  in  the  common  ruin,  although 
it  contained  the  burial  place  of  the  mother  of  one  r ’ 

of  the  ravagers.  And  when  a remonstrance  was 
addressed  to  the  son,  reminding  him  that  his  mother  1 

was  interred  in  that  church,  he  made  an  answer, 
u unnatural  and  impious ” indeed,  as  Bishop 
Mont  styles  it,  but  yet  worthy  of  an  insurgent 
chieftain  of  that  age,  — that  “ if  his  mother 
were  alive  he  would  sooner  burn  her  and  the  ' 
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church  together  than  any  English  should  fortify 


CHAP.  VI. 


TU  IIBIIUOI  OF  TU  •UUUMU  OF  MVRSTBB. 


ThoEnior  About  the  period  of  our  history  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  the  family  of  the  Geraldines 
or  Desmonds  of  Munster  were  busily  engaged 
43,1*74,  1 in  concerting  further  schemes  of  treason  and 
rebellion,  which  were  soon  to  involve  their 
native  soil  in  the  extremest  wretchedness  of 
misery  and  suffering.  In  a.  d.  f573  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother  had  been  freed  from 
their  imprisonment  in  the  tower  of  London  and 
sent  over  to  live  in  Dublin  as  state  prisoners 
with  the  mayor,  under  heavy  securities.  But 
being  allowed  a considerable  degree  of  liberty, 
they  under  pretence  of  bunting,  found  means  in 
the  following  year  to  escape  to  their  friends  in 
Munster,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by 
their  old  associates,  and  gladdened  by  recent 
tidings  from  Rome  and  Spain,  encouraging  them 
laproeuim-  *°  P***«vere  in  their  opposition  to  her  nuyesty’s 
•AstnSuri  government  The  earl  was  now  proclaimed  a 


• Co*  I.  S4S.  Mint,  l SOS.  Th#  Km  an  Karla®  wtn  (at  thatr 

barbaroua Knfilih  Irish  tUla ladkataa)  lb«  Mmtnf  iheeurtei  CUn* 

rkank. 
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traitor,  and  a reward  offered  for  hit  apprehen-  aj.  isfs. 
sion.  He  was  enabled  however  to  elude  for  the 
present  the  efforts  of  government ; and  in  1575 
when  the  lord  deputy.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  made 
his  tour  of  Ireland,  establishing  order  in  the 
country,  and  receiving  the  submissions  of  the 
chieftains,  the  earl  of  Desmond  upon  returning 
to  his  allegiance  was  once  more  received  into  ^ tgmlB 
favour  at  Dungarvan  ; and  shortly  after  was  on  icodrcd  ta- 
such  good  terms  with  the  government,  and  so  wiUtgvran> 
far  trusted  by  them,  that  when  Sir  William  **“*• 
Drury  in  1576  succeeded  Sir  J.  Pcrrot  as 
president  of  Munster,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
place  in  the  council. 

Meanwhile  James  Fitz-Maurice  was  cherish-  Juaeirtw* 
ing  beyond  seas  his  rancour  against  the  English  mmio 
government,  and  earnestly  applying  to  foreign 
powers  to  aid  him  and  his  party  in  their  trea- 
sonable projects.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
repaired  at  length  to  Rome,  where  his  evil  dis- 
positions met  with  no  small  degree  of  counte- 
nance and  encouragement,  as  appears  from  the 
following  account  of  his  proceedings  in  that 
city,  furnished  to  us  by  the  Romish  historian  o*Suik- 
(ySullovan.*  hto 

“ While  these  transactions  are  going  on  in  doings  in 
Ireland,19  says  O’Sullevan,  “James  Geraldine, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  at  large,  tk»  wua 

• uiit . CsM.  lb.  Vrn.  U.  i0>.  If.  cap.  XT.  p.  04. 
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*.p.  1676.  having  arrived  in  Spain,  sets  before  his  Catholic 
i— v majesty,  Philip  IL,  an  account  of  the  state  of 

affairs  in  Ireland,  and  implores  of  him  aid  for 
the  [R.]  Catholics.  He  then  travels  through 
France  to  Rome  ; where  there  was  resident  at 
this  time,  Cornelius  CyMelrian,  an  Irish  Fran- 
an  Irish  ta*  c*scan  an&  bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  Thomas 
urushopt  Stukely,  who  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  being 
SlSSy.  ' an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  by  others  as  the  offspring  of  an  Eng- 
lish knight  by  an  Irish  mother,  and  by  others  as 
entirely  an  Irishman.  The  latter  was  earnestly 
emploring  aid  against  the  English,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ; being  influenced  to 
do  so,  either  from  resentment  towards  the  Eng- 
lish/ or  from  motives  of  piety,  or  from  a taste 
for  changes  and  war,  and  the  hope  of  gaining 
some  advantages  by  means  of  them,  or  aiming 
at  royal  power,  as  one  who  was  possibly  of  royal 
blood.  There  was  also  living  there  Doctor 
Sanders,  the  pride  of  the  English  nation,  a 
refugee  from  the  tyranny  of  his  countrymen,  iu 

• This  wit  hit  ml  motive,  lie  hid  been  disappointed  in  an  eflbrt 
to  get  himself  made  sencechal  of  Wexford.  The  pope  alto  had  hit 
own  motive  for  co-operating  with  Stukely  s he  expected  to  get  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  for  hit  own  ion,  Jaeotno  Buonoompagno.  See 
Lcland,  IL  96*.  .He  had  no  notion  of  giving  Ireland  to  the 
Irish.  Their  island  was  to  be  dependant  on  Spain,  a cireumstanoe 
which  in  all  probability  tended  to  foster  Jealousy  between  the  Irish 
chieftains  and  the  Spanish  commanders  in  Ireland.  VkL  Phelan,  pp. 
1M,  199, 19*. 
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consequence  of  his  having  written  a book  on  the  *.».  i sn. 
Anglican  schism.  At  this  time  there  were 
several  troops  of  robbers  infesting  Italy  in  a 
sad  way,  who  used  to  break  forth  at  night  from  1 
the  woods  and  mountains  in  which  they  lay 
concealed,  to  spread  destruction  through  the 
villages  with  their  plundering  excursions,  and 
waylay  and  rob  the  travellers  along  the  roads. 

James  entreats  the  supreme  pontiff,  Gregory  wkou«MBi 
XIIL,  to  succour  the  [R.]  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  now  tottering  to  its  fall ; and  at  leugth  iWm. 
obtained  from  him  a pardon  for  those  robbers, 
on  this  condition — that  they  should  set  out  with 
him  for  Ireland : and  so  of  these  and  others  he 
collected  a thousand  soldiers,  more  or  less. 

And  over  these  the  supreme  pontiff  appointed 
for  leaders,  Hercules  of  Pisa,  a person  eminent 
for  courage  and  military  experience,  and  other 
Roman  soldiers;  who  having  embarked  on  board 
ship  with  Bishop  Cornelius  and  Dr.  Sanders, 

James  directs  Stukely  to  take  the  command  of 
them  to  Lisbon,  and  there  wait  for  himself,  until 
he  should  bring  his  wife  whom  he  had  left  in 
France.  Stukely,  setting  sail  from  Italy,  comes 
to  Lisbon  with  a favourable  wind,  just  when  the 
illustrious  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  was  set- 
ting out  on  his  expedition  against  Morocco.9 
The  king  makes  a request  of  Stukely  that  he  8tnkib, 
would  cross  over  with  him  to  Morocco,  promising  22*^ 
vo  u u.  2d 
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a.».  i*77.  that  after  his  return  he  would  either  himself 
v embark  for  Ireland  with  Stukely,  or  else  that  he 
would  at  all  events  furnish  him  a larger  supply 
of  troops  for  asserting  the  liberty  of  that  island. 
Stukely  accepting  these  terms  with  all  possible 
readiness,  falls  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarians  in 
that  celebrated  slaughter  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
which  fell  also  the  illustrious  King  Sebastian  of 
that  eminent  nation.  The  Italians  who  survived 
the  slaughter,  return  to  Spain,  whither  James 
too  had  come  by  this  time  ; who  being  joined 
by  these  Italians  that  had  survived  the  Moorish 
slaughter,  had  now  eight  hundred  men,  with  one 
Sebastian  San  Josepho  for  their  captain,  (as 
Michael  ah  Isselto  informs  us,)  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  a decree  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
These  having  embarked  in  six  vessels  with 
plentiful  military  stores,  ordnance,  and  arms  to 
equip  4000  Irish,  James,  with  Bishop  Cornelius 
and  Dr.  Sanders,  weigh  anchor,  and  crossing 
from  Spain  to  Ireland  with  a good  passage,  land 
at  Ardnaccan  port,  called  by  the  English  Smer- 
wick,  near  the  town  of  Dingle." 

■n*  Thus  were  the  unfortunate  Irish,  or  at  least 

•f  ti»bfch  8UC**  t*iem  b*  trusted  in  the  pope  for  their 
fathiMJbS.  protector  and  friend,  seduced,  by  the  evil  mis- 
leadings  of  designing  and  selfish  men,  to  become 
the  associates  of  the  degraded  robbers  and  assas- 
sins of  Italy ; and  the  sword,  reeking  from  the 
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blood  of  the  innocent  peasant  of  the  Apennines,  ▲.».  isn. 
was  sanctified  by  the  blessing  of  one  who  called  ' 
himself  the  chief  shepherd  on  earth  of  the  fold 
of  our  blessed  and  gentle  Saviour,  to  engage  in 
scenes  of  fresh  wickedness,  and  exterminate  from 
this  land  all  who  dared  to  persist  in  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacred  authority  of 
their  lawful  monarch. 

The  pope  showed  his  great  zeal  for  this  work,  Hfa  actba 
and  his  strong  hopes  of  success,  by  taking  upon 
him  to  create  Stukely  marquis  of  Leinster,  earl 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  viscount  Murrough,  and 
baron  of  Boss!  This  pontiff  also  issued  in  1577 
a bull  in  favour  of  James  Fitz-lVJaurice,  exhort- 
ing all  the  Irish  prelates,  princes,  nobles,  clergy, 
and  people,  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  assert 
their  liberty  and  defend  holy  Church ; pro- 
mising to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  war  the 
same  indulgences  as  were  usually  granted  to 
persons  who  set  out  on  the  expedition  against 
the  Turks,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Among 
these  indulgences  was  expressly  included  a pie-  soqm  dWtr- 
nary  pardon  and  remission  of  all  their  sins.* 

The  more  common  accounts  of  the  above 
transaction  differ  in  some  particulars  from  that 

•COM,  Last.  Lelrad,  H.26S.  Photon,  1M.  Mart,  l.  SOT.  For 
tha  bull  ban  — tiowd,  aoa  AppandU;  Now  zzrii. 
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a»  d.  1*79.  here  given  by  (ySullevan.  According  to  them 

" ' Fitz-Maurice  on  arriving  in  Spain  from  Rome,  was 

enabled  to  raise  a force  of  only  eighty  Spaniards 
and  a few  persons  of  other  countries,  with  whom 
he  embarked  in  three  small  ships,  accompanied 
by  Sanders,  and  Allen,  an  Irish  Jesuit  who  had 
joined  his  expedition ; and  with  these  he  arrived 
in  Smerwick  Bay  in  I579>  where  to  secure  for 
his  garrison  a strong  hold  and  place  of  defence, 
he  at  once  began  to  fortify  a very  small  island 
close  to  the  coast,  and  connected  with  it  by  a short 
and  narrow  neck  of  land.  According  to  the 
same  accounts,  there  arrived  in  the  same  place 
iu  the  autumi\  of  the  following  year  1580,  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians 
under  the  command  of  an  Italian,  sent  over  as 
missionaries  from  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain,  for 
propagating  in  Ireland  what  they  were  pleased 
to  denominate  the  Catholic  faith.  It  may  have 
been  that  James  Fitz-Maurice  left  Spain  with 
six  vessels,  but  was  enabled  to  secure  a landing 
for  only  three  of  them  at  Smerwick  in  1579» 
while  the  others,  intercepted  perhaps  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  naval  officers,  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  Irish  coast  on  that 
occasion,  and  unable  to  effect  a disembarkation 
of  their  forces  until  the  following  year,  when  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
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HU  mtfortunate  end. 

leader  who  had  been  the  meant  of  bringing  them  *.».  iho.i 
over  to  this  country.0  * 

For  James  Geraldine  was  not  long  allowed  to  Dnah  «f^ 
pursue  his  career  of  treason.  Shortly  after  his 
landing  he  had  been  joined  by  Sir  John  and  Sir 
James  Fitz-Gerald,  brothers  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond ; but  the  earl  himself,  although  there  was 
little  doubt  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards 
their  cause,  did  not  as  yet  venture  openly  to 
declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  rebels.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state,  James  Fitz-Maurice 
having  set  out  on  an  expedition  from  the  fort  at 
Smcrwick,  and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Lime- 
rick, met  with  an  end  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
soldier.  He  fell  in  a scuttle  with  some  kinsmen 


* This  fa  the  account  given  by  Inland,  from  Cox,  L 167,  Camden, 
Ware,  Ac.,  to  which  also  agree  the  Annals  if  the  Four  Most*  v*  who 
mention  the  two  landings  at  Oilran-an^oir,  (or  Golden  Isle  «.  At 
1579  they  have  “ James  the  son  of  Maurice  Duv,  son  of  John,  returned 
from  Prance;  [having  fled  thither  after  his  defeat  in  1570  by  Sir  J. 
Penot,  and  his  subsequent  release  by  the  queen]  and  if  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  came  with  a greater  number  if  skips  thou  he  actually 
brought,  kc.”  Against  a.  d.  1580  they  have  "An  Italian  fleet  of  the 
pope  a people  landed  in  Kerry,  in  the  middle  of  harvest,  and  they  were 
greater  by  name  than  in  effect — [i.  e.  they  made  much  noise  and  were 
of  little  use.]  The  place  where  they  landed  was  the  island  which 
James  Mac  Maurice  had  the  year  before  begun  to  fortify,  namely, 
Dun-aiwoir,  Ac.**  Leland  observes  that  as  James  was  just  entering 
Smerwick  Bay  with  his  allies,  an  English  vessel  of  war  " cut  away 
their  transports,**  which  may  perhaps  imply  that  of  the  aU  vesaels 
mentioned  by  O'Sullcvan,  three  were  beaten  ofT  the  ooast  at  this  time, 
and  unable  to  land  the  troops  which  they  brought.  Some  more 
trifling  discrepancies  in  the  two  stories  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
James  "Mm  Maurio***  it  seams,  met  with  his  foie  before  the  seoood 
landing. 
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▲.».  lito.  of  bis  own  about  a pair  of  cart  horses  which  he 
y had  seized  for  the  use  of  two  of  his  followers. 
The  conflict  is  thus  briefly  described  by.  an  old 
author:  — Cousin/  says  Fitz-Morris,  ‘it  is 
not  a pair  of  garrons  that  will  make  a breach 
between  you  and  me  ; I hope  you  will  do  as  I 
do.’  4 1 have  had  too  much  of  rebellion  already/ 
answers  Burke,  4 and  am  now  ou  my  oath  against 
it ; so  I must  have  my  horses  back  again.’  Fitz- 
Morris  thought  it  dishonourable  to  part  with 
what  he  had  seized,  and  so  to  skirmish  they  go, 
which  was  brisk  enough,  and  ended  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  both  of  them.”  Thus  one  of  the  most 
active  of  these  conspirators  became  the  first 
victim  of  his  own  mischievous  intrigues.* 

Ban  of  Fops  Upon  this,  Sir  John  of  Desmond  was  ap- 

xupto  «r  pointed  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  re- 
rmanni  ^ forces  in  Munster,  and  shortly  after  Pope 
Gregory  XIIL,  having  been  informed  of  these 
circumstances,  was  pleased  to  ratify  this  new 
appointment,  and  to  issue  a fresh  bull  renewing 
to  Sir  John  all  the  privileges  lately  enjoyed  by 
his  kinsman,  full  remission  of  sins  for  his  fol- 
lowers, indulgences  similar  to  those  given  to 

• Cox,  LSSS.  Phelan,  p.  161,  note.  " June*  has  fallen,”  observed 
Pope  Gregory  in  hie  bull  to  Sir  John  of  Desmond, m fighting  valiantly 
agahut  the  enemy  f*  a rather  pleasant  war  of  describing  the  fate  of 
% man.  who  in  an  nnsoocasrful  attempt  at  hone  stealing,  got  himself 
into  a men  about * a pair  of  garrons»M  and  thas  oame  to  an  unforto- 
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persons  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a.  b.  imo. 
$:c.#  This  bull  is  dated  May  13,  1580.  It  ' 
describes  Sir  John  of  Desmond  as  u our  well 
beloved  son,  John  Geraldine,  a person  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  bravery,  gifts  bestowed  on  him 
by  God,  whose  cause  is  concerned  in  this  war.” 

John  Geraldine,  or  Fitz-Gerald,  was  however  a 
base  and  infamous  ruffian,  who  when  suspected 
of  treachery  by  his  own  rebel  associates,  at  once 
satisfied  them  of  his  sincerity,  and  disgusted  the 
more  high-minded  among  them,  by  murdering  in 
cold  blood  with  his  own  hand  Henry  Davels,  or 
Davers,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork,  a 
person  of  excellent  character  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition, who  had  ever  been  most  friendly  to  the 
Desmonds,  and  had  lived  on  terras  of  the  most 
affectionate  intimacy  with  Sir  John  in  particular. 

Soon  after  Sir  John  of  Desmond  had  assumed  Alien,  the 
the  command,  an  action  of  some  importance  took 
place  at  Monaster-Neva  between  his  forces  and 
those  of  the  English.  On  this  occasion  the 
Jesuit  Allen  particularly  distinguished  himself, 
displaying  for  the  rebel  army  the  papal  standard, 
the  keys  and  sword  of  “ the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles.” Before  the  battle  he  rode  busily  through 
the  ranks  distributing  his  benedictions  and  assu- 
rances of  victory;  and  after  a hard  day’s  fighting 


• Lelxnd,  il.  274.  Soe  thi*  bull  in  the  Appendix,  No.  xxrffl. 
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juo*  1580.  his  body  was  found  by  the  conquerors  among  a 
v heap  of  slain.* 

Thmrt  «r  For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  James  Fitz- 
Maurice  and  his  party,  the  earl  of  Desmond  kept 
aloof  from  their  cause,  maintaining  his  apparent 
loyalty;  but  being  detected  in  keeping  up  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  for  this  offence  arrested  by  Sir  William 
Drury ; but  soon  again  released  on  giving  up 
his  son  as  a hostage,  and  renewing  his  oath  of 
allegiance.  But  his  conduct  afterwards  was  such 
as  to  afford  occasion  for  further  suspicions  of 
his  loyalty,  which  were  confirmed  by  letters 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  Jesuit  Allen 
above  mentioned.  The  government  therefore 
proceeded  at  once  to  adopt  more  energetic  mea- 
sures against  him ; in  consequence  of  which, 
resolving  to  wear  the  mask  no  more,  he  appeared 
in  open  treason ; and  advancing  upon  the  town 
of  Youghal,  he  was  successful  enough  to  sur- 
town  of  prise  it — the  treachery  of  the  mayor  being  his 
YosgteL  fogtruiuent  \n  the  undertaking.  More- 

over, so  elated  and  insolent  did  he  become  on 
the  first  appearances  of  success  in  his  rebellion, 
that  he  had  the  audacity  to  write  an  arrogant 
letter  to  the  lord  justice  Sir  William  Pelham, 
stating  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  entered 
into  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  advi- 

• UUnd.tt.874. 
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sing  the  lord  justice  to  join  him — u understand-  ^ i*sa 
ing  that  we  took  this  matter  in  hand  with  great ' * 1 

authority,  both  from  the  Pope's  holiness  and 
from  King  Philip,  who  do  undertake  to  further 
us  in  our  affairs  as  we  shall  need."  • 

What  a reverence  this  earl  and  his  associates  Conduct  of 
must  have  had  for  the  faith  for  which  they  were  ^ £mmom- 
professing  a readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
appears  from  that  which  is  recorded  of  their 
conduct  upon  taking  possession  of  the  town  of 
YoughaL  M Even  the  churches,19  says  a R. 

Catholic  writer,  “ and  whatsoever  was  sacred,  were 
polluted  and  defiled  by  the  soldiers,  who  brought 
every  thing  to  desolation,  making  havoc  of  sacred 
vestments  and  chalices  as  well  as  of  other  chattel. 

Certain  Spaniards  who  were  with  them  at  that 
wicked  exploit,  perceiving  by  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  churches,  that  the  townsmen 
were  all  [R.1  Catholics,  and  containing  their 
hands  from  plunder,  were  reproved  by  some  of 
that  wicked  company  for  that  they  took  no  part 
of  the  spoil.99  f But  the  plunderers  had  the 

pope9s  blessing  and  indulgences  for  joining  in 
the  war ; and  fortified  with  these,  might  they 
not  expect  a little  favour  for  their  crimes  in  the 
court  of  heaven  1 gwhurof 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1580,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  a band  of  seven  hundred  dnSU. 

• Id.  S77.  FhtUn,  166.  Mint,  L 107.  t Pbal*n.pp.  MS.  SOS. 
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Massacre  of  the  Spaniards  at  Fort  de  VOr.  [Book  VI, 

Spaniards  and  Italians  having  arrived  in  Smer- 
wick  Bay,  proceeded  without  delay  to  complete 
the  erection  of  the  fort  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  James  Fitz-Maurice  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  preceding  year,  to  which  also  they 
gave  the  name  of  Fort  de  VOr , or  the  Golden 
Eort.  And  when  this  was  presently  besieged 
by  the  lord  deputy,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and 
the  garrison  summoned  to  surrender,  they  re- 
turned for  answer — “ That  they  held  it  for  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had 
given  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,*'  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  determined  to  defend  it  to 
the  last.  A violent  storming  however  from  the 
assailants  obliged  them  soon  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  whereupon  the  Spaniards  of  the  gar- 
rison were  cruelly  put  to  death  without  any 
delay  by  a party  of  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  act,  at  which  the 
queen  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  strongest 
displeasure,  appears  to  have  been  performed  by 
command  of  Lord  Grey,  who  was  a person  of  an 
arbitrary  and  harsh  disposition.  He  attempted 
however  to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  instance 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  party  having 
no  prisons  there  to  receive  the  captives,  and 
large  reinforcements  of  the  enemy  being  ex- 
pected to  arrive  presently;  while  the  Spaniards, 
not  being  able  to  show  any  commission  from  the 
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king  of  Spain,  could  be  looked  on  only  as  pri-  a.®,  imo. 
vate  adventurers,  who  could  claim  no  advantage  t 

from  the  law  of  nations.*  ■ 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Desmond,  with  his  two  ThooMtof 
brothers,  Sir  James  and  Sir  John,  and  all  their  ^ 

adherents,  were  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels. 

And  although  Sir  John  had  at  first  considerable  kvv;  1 

forces  at  his  command,  and  was  enabled  to  main-  \ 

tain  his  ground,  and  even  to  gain  some  advan-  ■ 

tages  for  several  weeks,  nevertheless  before  long 
he  found  his  means  and  men  much  reduced,  and  { 

still  rapidly  diminishing.  Notwithstanding  all  ) 

the  pope’s  bulls*  benedictions,  and  imprecations,  i 

numbers  of  the  Irish  chieftains  maintained  their  • 

loyalty  to  her  majesty,  and  could  by  no  means  ‘ 

be  seduced  into  the  crime  of  raising  their  hands  j 

against  her  sacred  authority.f  They  assisted  | 


• Fort  do  l’Or,  8mcrwick,  July  8,  1843.— I hare  to-day  visited  this 
placo  for  tho  second  time : it  is  about  four  miles  from  Veatry,  to  the 
north.  No  remains  of  the  buildings  here  are  left,  except  tho  outline, 
with  oome  small  parts  of  tho  demolished  walls.  Tho  people  around 
still  call  the  place  Dhumanoir,  (».e.  Fort  of  Gold.)  which  is  but  a 
translation  into  Irish  of  the  original  name  t the  fort  consists  of  a very 
high  peninsula  on  the  bay  of  Smervrick,  joined  to  tho  high  cii  13a  near 
by  a narrow  neck  of  tho  rock.  It  is  all  covered  with  luxuriant  grace, 
tho  finest  verdure  in  this  port  of  tho  country ; end  tho  lotus  and 
primrose,  tho  daisy  and  orchis,  add  much  to  its  natural  bmuty.  One 
could  almost  fancy  its  luxuriance  arose  from  the  human  blood  shed 
hero.  Tho  people  have  many  traditions  about  the  place,  some  of 
them  tolerably  correct.  I write  this  note  on  tho  greasy  haiA  of  tho 
Sort  projecting  over  tho  see.  Tho  circumference  fiat  present  about 
one  hundred  yards.— a.*.  See  tho  continuation  in  O'SuUovmn  <£  tho 
extract  given  at  pp.  787.  ooqqn  sun. 
t See  more  on  tale  subject  in  chap,  viii.  infra. 
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am,  m on  the  contrary  in  suppressing  tho  rebellion,  so 
’ that  by  one  means  or  another  the  unfortunate 
Geraldine  chieftains  were  speedily  brought  to 
the  condition  of  wretched  and  troublesome  out- 
laws, wandering  in  the  woods  .or  living  by  such 
plunder  as  they  could  seize  from  straggling 
parties  of  the  queen’s  troops ; until  at  length 
their  sufferings  and  their  lives  came  to  an  end 
together. 

wS£m£!  ^ginning  year  1580,  Sir  James 

of  Desmond  having  been  mortally  wounded  in 
an  action  near  Cork,  was  taken  to  that  city  and 
executed  as  a traitor.  There  fell  on  the  same 
occasion  a hundred  and  fifty  of  his  misguided 
followers.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1581,  his  brother  Sir  John,  having 
been  first  mortally  wounded,  and  then  taken 
prisoner,  died  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Cork. 

And  at  last  in  1583,  the  wretched  earl  of 
Desmond  himself  was  killed  in  Kerry;  by  a party 
of  soldiers,  who  Mere  set  to  watch  some  property 
from  which  he  had  been  plundering  cattle.  His 
head  was  sent  to  England,  and  impaled  on  Lon- 
don bridge.  He  had  been  invited  by  the  lords 
justices  in  the  preceding  year  to  return  to  his 
allegiance,  but  had  rejected  the  proposal  with 
Fat*  or  Dc.  with  contempt.  The  traitorous  legate  Sanders 
had  already  met  with  a miserable  fate,  having 
been  found,  after  two  years'  wandering  in  the 
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woods,  dead  and  mangled  by  wild  beasts.  Such  ^iss* 
were  the  unhappy  ends  to  which  the  principal  ’ 
leaders  of  this  wicked  and  ill-concerted  rebellion 
came:  and  the  calamities  in  which  they  involved 
their  unfortunate  followers  were  still  more  ter- 
rible. Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  earl,  his 
agent,  the  titular  bishop  of  Killaloe,  arrived 
from  Spain  with  a reinforcement  of  men,  money, 
and  arms,  too  late  in  their  coming  to  be  of  any 
use  for  the  bad  cause  which  they  were  intended 
to  maintain.* 

The  desolating  effects  of  this  fatal  rebellion  fmcmaiI 
were  such,  that  the  Queen  was  given  to  under- 
stand  that  she  would  have  nothing  left  to  reign  r»uaio»on 
over  in  Munster  but  ashes  and  carcases.  And  **""***• 
that  this  statement  was  little  exaggerated,  would 
apj>ear  from  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  state  of  the  country  under  the  influence  of 
the  famine  which  was  caused  by  the  rebellion  in 
question.  For  the  operations  of  agriculture 
having  been  suspended,  the  people  had  but  their 
cattle  to  live  upon,  and  when  these  were  carried 
away,  some  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  would 
follow  the  English  soldiers  and  beg  for  death  by 
the  sword,  rather  than  be  left  to  die  by  the  pro- 
tracted sufferings  of  starvation.  The  famous 
poet  Spenser,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  in  1580 
as  secretary  to  the  lord  deputy  Gray  of  Wilton, 

• Ltftaad,  1L 1S7. 
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a*,  ims.  and  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  disastereof  those 
v times,  has  left  on  record  the  following  awful 

description  of  the  wretched  scenes  of  woe  which 
*pcneer*>  then  presented  themselves  to  view  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom.  u Notwithstanding  that  the 
emmAbfh.  same  was  a most  rich  and  plentiful  country,  says 
he,”  yet,  ere  one  year  and  a half,  they  were 
brought  to  such  wretchedness  ns  that  any  stony 
\ heart  would  rue  the  some.  Out  of  every  corner 
of  the  woods  and  glens  they  came  creeping  forth 
upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  would  not  bear 
them:  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death; 
they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their 
graves : they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy 
where  they  could  find  them,  yea  and  one  another 
soon  after ; insomuch  as  the  very  carcases  they 
spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves ; and  if 
they  found  a plot  of  watercrcsscs  or  shamrocks, 
there  they  flocked  as  to  a feast  for  a time,  yet 
not  able  to  continue  there  withal : so  that  in 
short  space  there  was  none  almost  left,  and  a 
most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly 
left  void  of  mau  or  beast.”  Such  were  the 
blessings  procured  by  the  bulls  of  the  pope's 
holiness  for  his  deluded  and  infatuated  victims. 
Forfeiturt  The  rebellion  in  Munster  having  terminated 
tatMofttM  *n  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  his  ira- 
Dw-  mense  estates  which  extended  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Tipperary 
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and  Kerry,  were  eoon  afterwards  confiscated,  ^ issr.^ 
and  declared  by  a parliament  holden  in  1586,  J ' 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  queen.  In  the  distribution 
of  these  lands,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  obtained  a 
large  grant,  including  a great  part  of  the  town 
of  Youghal,  whore  ho  lived  many  years,  and  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the  culture  of 
potatoes  and  tlio  use  of  tobacco.  The  poet 
Spenser  also  among  others  obtained  a grant  of 
more  than  3.000  acres  at  Kilcoleman  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  where  ho  resided  for  some 
time,  and  composed  Ids  famous  poem  The  Faerie 
Queene>  and  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland , 
from  which  is  extracted  the  passage  relating  to 
the  famine,  which  we  have  set  before  the  reader 
in  the  preceding  page. 


CHAP,  m 

CRABACTIft  ABO  IXTIIQVU  Of  HDOH  C’flAL.— #OU*»ATIA«  Of 

m omvsMiTY  or  DOiui.-irMiui'i  M mw  or  ieklavo.** 

0*XlAL'f  PIUT  EXPLOIT  AQAlBOt  TUX  KMQLUU. 

Wk  must  not  suppose  that  the  troubles  with  amoubiqT 
which  Queen  Elizabeth’s  government  had  to  an4 
contend  in  Ireland  were  terminated  when  thehiaraM. 
earl  of  Desmond’s  insurrection  came  to  an  end. Uott* 

On  the  contrary  fresh  disturbances  were  ready 
to  succeed  into  their  place,  and  the  attention 
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am.  1M7.  and  cares  of  government  in  the  latter  years  of 
L u her  majesty’s  reign  were  to  be  occupied  with  a 
still  more  violent  and  dangerous  rebellion  than 
that  of  the  Geraldine  family.  Many  of  the  dis- 
affected Irish  lords  were  engaged  in  this  design, 
but  the  one  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous 
part  in  it  was  Hugh  earl  of  Tyrone,  whose  great 
natural  abilities,  aided  by  his  family  influence 
and  immense  wealth,  were  well  calculated  to 
render  him  a suitable  leader  for  such  an  under- 


Hteearty 

Ufeotac* 


taking. 

Less  respected  in  his  clan  on  account  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  descent,  (his  father  Matthew 
the  baron  having  been  the  son  of  a blacksmith’s 
wife,)  Hugh  GNial  entered  early  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  government,  and  in  the 
Desmond  insurrection  was  distinguished  by  his 
industry,  activity,  and  valour.  By  an  English 
education,  and  a constant  intercourse  with  the 
state,  he  was  enabled  to  add  the  polish  of  English 
manners,  with  some  degree  of  mental  cultivation, 
to  a disposition  of  itself  crafty  and  insinuating. 
And  while  he  could  associate  with*  his  country- 
men of  Ulster  in  all  the  simple  wildness  of  their 
native  Irish  customs,  he  could  also  on  occasion 
divest  himself  entirely  of  that  character,  and 
appear  at  court,  not  as  an  Irish  chieftain,  butin 
the  refined  elegance  of  an  English  gentleman.* 


• Lelaad.iL  S06. 
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But  whatever  advantages  he  may  have  become 
possessed  of  in  this  way,  certain  it  is  that  Hugh 
O’Nial  had  imbibed  from  his  ambiguous  origin 
and  amphibious  education,  qualities  that  entirely 
unfitted  him  for  holding  in  a well  ordered  state 
of  society  any  position  calculated  to  prove  useful 
or  beneficial  to  his  fellowmen.  And  he  must 
needs  therefore  become  a patriot,  (according  to 
the  common  use  or  abuse  of  that  word,)  in  order 
to  have  within  his  reach  a state  of  affairs  that 
might  furnish  a proper  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  tyranny  and  turbulence,  his  high  ambition 
and  low  cunning.  And  as  all  the  world  knows 
that  patriots  are  a very  moral,  devout,  and  godly 
class  of  men,  Hugh  O’Nial  who  was  to  become 
the  leader  of  a religious  war,  did  not  neglect 
paying  a due  attention  to  the  value  of  this  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  character  which  he 
proposed  to  sustain.  It  was  true — that  he  did 
not  for  the  most  part  allow  the  bands  of  Christian 
principle  to  press  on  him  too  tightly,  or  exercise 
an  unpleasant  restraint  on  his  brutal  appetites, 
his  lust,  ambition,  and  revenge.  It  was  true — 
that  he  had  murdered  with  his  own  hand  Hugh 
na  Gave  loch,  (or  Hugh  of  the  fetters,)  son  of 
the  late  Shane  O’Nial,  when  no  other  person  of 
his  clan  could  be  found  to  execute  the  deed  on 
one  that  bore  the  honoured  name  of  an  O’Nial. 
But  then  he  had  first  “ condemned’*  him  of 
VOL.  II.  2 s 
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Character  and  Religious  Principles 

A.m.  i8t7.  having  given  assurances  to  the  lord  deputy  that 
~~  he  would  furnish  him  with  evidence  on  oath 
against  Hugh  himself  as  a traitor  to  her  ma- 
jesty* It  was  true — that  he  could  attend  the  re- 
formed worship  in  Dublin,  although  hating  it  in 
his  heart.  But  then  a little  sanctified  hypocrisy 
of  that  kind  must  not  be  too  severely  censured 
in  a defender  of  the  pope’s  Catholic  faith.  It 
was  true— that  he  cared  little  about  perfidious 
truce-breaking,  or  whether  by  low  artifices  or 
by  bold  and  open  warfare  he  gained  advantages 
over  his  enemies.  But  then  he  had  to  deal  with 
heretics ; some  of  whom  likewise  were  ready  to 
act  in  the  same  way.  It  was  true— that  few 
things  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be 
revenged  on  his  enemies,  which  some  scrupulous 
friends  of  the  Christian  religion  might  mislike 
as  contrary  to  the  authority  of  God  and  the 
teaching  of  Christ.0  But  principles  of  this  sort 
were  not  then  much  cared  for,  nor  thought  of 
much  use  in  a war  for  the  “ Catholic”  cause. 
It  was  also  true— that  Hugh  O^Nial,  while  his 
own  lawful  wife  was  living,  had  run  away  with 
the  heretic  sister  of  his  enemy,  the  English 
marshal  Bagnal,  and  had  made  his  own  of  her 
by  marriage.  But  then  such  an  act  may  well 
meet  with  a little  “indulgence”  in  one  who,  as 
(ySullevan  informs  us,  “ took  care  to  have  her 

• sc.  Hat  r,  44.  Bom.xiL  19. 
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converted  from  Protestantism  to  the  Catholic  a . ».  1M7. 
faith,”  and  thus  hindered  a very  beautiful  woman  * 4 

from  becoming  the  lawful  wife  of  soim  English 
heretic.  And  this  otTence  was  the  more  pardon- 
able as  being  a kind  of  family  characteristic  of 
these  O'Nials,  abundantly  exemplified  among 
them  in  Hugh's  own  time,  who  could  remember 
that  his  own  father  had  for  parent  a blacksmith's 
wife,  (not  but  that  Earl  Con  Baccagh  had  also 
lawful  children  besides,)  and  that  Hugh  na  Gave- 
loch  above  mentioned,  whom  he  had  murdered, 
was  the  6on  of  Shane  O'Nial  (who  had  legitimate 
sons  also,)  by  the  wife  of  his  neighbour  Calvagh 
O'Donel,  whom  he  had  brought  away  from  her 
own  country  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  after  a 
battle  or  faction  fight  between  the  two  clans, 
and  subsequently  made  his  wife.  For  so  incor-  The  Irith 
rigibly  barbarous  in  their  customs  were  some  of  not  much 
these  old  Irish,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  time 
they  had  been  under  the  popes'  training,  they 
still  after  three  or  four  centuries  were  so  little 
improved  by  the  careful  discipline  of  the  Roman 
prelates,  as  to  exhibit  even  yet  not  a little  of 
that  indifference  to  the  marriage  contract,  and 
other  social  duties  of  good  churchmen,  for  defi- 
ciency of  which  the  popes  of  olden  time  had 
employed  their  44  dearly  beloved  children”  the 
English,  to  come  over  sword  in  hand,  to  cut  the 
throats  if  necessary,  of  some  of  the  disorderly 
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a*,  im.  Irish  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a view  to  the 
' benefit  and  reformation  of  the  survivors. 

But  how  ill-conditioned  must  have  been  the 
people  of  this  country — and  how  unhappy  reli- 
gion— and  how  unfortunate  the  popes — when 
after  all  their  pains  and  care,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  entrust 
the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  a horde  of 
adulterers  like  the  (yNials,  or  a tribe  like  the 
Desmonds,  whose  leader  had  no  knowledge  in 
learning,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  religion,  and 
whose  appropriate  allies,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Homan  pontiff,  were  such  banditti  as  even  Italy 
spued  out  from  a place  in  her  society. 

H.  O’Nki  In  consequence  of  the  apparent  steadiness  of 
Hugh  (yNial’s  friendship  for  the  English  govern- 
ment,  and  the  services  rendered  by  him  in  the 
£• Tyroo*  late  rebellion,  the  Irish  parliament  held  in  1586-7 
were  induced  to  listen  favourably  to  a petition 
presented  by  him,  requesting  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  the  ancient  honours  of  his  family,  the 
title  and  estates  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
attainder  of  the  late  Shane  0*NiaL  The  title 
was  accordingly  granted.  The  question  relative 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  property  was  referred 
to  the  queen.  But  Hugh  ONia!  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  chief  governor  Sir 
J.  Perrot,  a recommendation  to  her  majesty, 
visited  her  in  person  himself;  and  having  re- 
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course  to  his  natural  arts  of  dissimulation  and 
flattery,  he  by  his  winning  ways  and  cajoling 
promises  gained  so  much  on  her  good  graces, 
that  she  was  pleased  to  confirm  his  title,  and 
grant  him  anew,  free  of  rent,  all  the  large  inhe- 
ritance which  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  it ; 
reserving  only  a small  piece  on  the  river  Black- 
water  for  the  erection  of  a stronghold,  on  which 
was  accordingly  built  the  fortress  of  Portmore. 
Nevertheless,  much  as  he  had  been  indebted  to 
the  English  power  for  his  greatness,  yet  while 
Spain  was  preparing  her  enormous  fleet,  the 
Armada,  to  come  and  invade  our  shores  in  a.d. 
1588,  Hugh  O’Nial  was  at  the  same  time  silently 
concerting  his  hostile  plans  of  treason,  and  se- 
cretly endeavouring  to  engage  others  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  to  join  in  them.  He  was  also 
preparing  his  own  followers  by  training  them  to 
the  use  of  arms  and  English  military  discipline, 
as  he  had  been  permitted  to  raise  a force  of  six 
companies  for  the  service  of  fae  state ; and  in 
order  to  have  a supply  of  ammunition  ready 
when  occasion  should  require,  he  procured  to  be 
introduced  into  Dungannon  a vast  quantity  of 
lead,  to  cover,  as  he  pretended,  the  battlements 
of  a house  which  he  was  going  to  build  after 
the  English  fashion,  but  in  reality  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  Motives  of  policy 
however  induced  this  crafty  0*Nial  to  dissemble 
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a.d.  ims.  his  intentions,  and  wear  for  some  yean  the  garb 
' * * of  a loyal  subject.* 

ygrthcr  aoj  The  course  of  our  narrative  has  now  brought 
towtrdttb*  us  to  the  date  of  an  event  of  much  importance 
in  connection  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
uatoritar  learning  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  foundation 
la  btiiad.  endowment  by  the  queen  of  the  university 
of  Dublin.  Of  the  attempts  made  in  the  four- 
teenth century  for  the  erection  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, we  have  already  taken  notice.  Again  in 
1465,  under  King  Edward  IV.,  it  was  enacted 
in  « parliament  convened  at  Drogheda,  by 
Thomas  earl  of  Desmond,  that  a university 
should  be  established  in  that  town,  and  endowed 
with  liberties  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of 
the  university  of  Oxford.  No  mode  however 
appears  to  have  .been  adopted  for  providing 
adequate  funds  for  carrying  out  the  design  ; so 
that  in  the  end  it  was  totally  disregarded  and 
forgotten  in  the  tumult  of  civil  affairs,  f Again 
in  the  parliament  of  1569  a motion  was  made 
.towards  re-establishing  the  university  that  had 
formerly  been  erected  in  'the  church  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  to  support  it  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions; but  this  plan  although  promoted  by 
that  sincere  and  zealous  friend  of  religious  refor- 
mation, Sir  H.  Sidney,  had  like  the  former  failed 
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of  sucoess.*  Once  more  Sir  John  Perrot  when  *.*.  im. 
lord  deputy  in  1584,  made  an  attempt,  agreeably  ' * ' ; 

to  instructions  which  he  had  received  for  his 
government  of  the  country,  to  convert  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick’s  into  an  university,  to  be 
supported  out  of  its  revenues.  But  Archbishop 
Loftus  warmly  opposed  this  plan,  his  objections 
to  it  bring  greatly  strengthened  by  interested 
motives  connected  with  the  revenues  aforesaid ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  project  of  Sir  J. 

Perrot  was  in  consequence  defeated. 

But  soon  after  a similar  plan  was  proposed  Rwadctfa* 
by  Archbishop  Loftus  himself  which  met  with  cLum** 
happier  suocesa.  “ In  Easter  holidays,”  as  Ware 
informs  us,  in  the  year  1590,  “ Adam  Loftus, 
lord  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  with  others  of  the  clergy,  met  the  j 

mayor,  and  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city,  I 

at  the  Tholsel,  where  he  made  a speech  to  them, 
setting  forth  ‘ how  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
have  a nursery  of  learning  founded  here ; and 
how  kindly  her  majesty  would  take  it,  if  they 
would  bestow  that  old  decayed  monastery  of  All* 

Hallows,  which  her  father  King  Henry  VIIL 
had  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  given  them, 
for  erecting  such  a structure  whereupon  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  unanimously 
granted  his  request*”!  This  grant  was  oon* 

• UUad, tt.SU.  tWfcwfi  Mao 4. LSI 7. 
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a.p.  iig.  finned  by  the  queen’s  warrant,  dated  December 
1 v J 29>  1591,  and  by  royal  letters  patent  for  the 
erection  of  the  “ College  of  the  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity,”  dated  on  the  3rd  of  March  fol- 
lowing* On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Tho- 
mas Smith  then  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  on  the 
9th  of  the  next  January,  a.d.  1592-3,  the  first 
students  were  admitted  into  it* 
views  of  Um  The  foundation  of  this  new  institution  was 

regarded  with  no  small  diapprobation  by  the 
sud  so  the  zealots  of  Rome,  who  looked  upon  the  act  as  one 
of  the  many  assaults  perpetrated  on  their  Church 
by  the  English  princes,  and  especially  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  From  the  following  passage  indited 
by  Peter  Lombard,  an  eminent  writer  of  theirs^ 
we  may  sufficiently  learn  their  sentiments  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  “ But  howover,”  says  he. 
“ that  the  youth  [of  the  country]  might  not  ap- 
pear to  be  left  without  instruction  in  letters,  yea 
that  this  matter  might  rather  seem  to  be  viowed 
with  more  favourable  attention  than  at  any  former 
time,  when  the  want  of  an  university  for  this 
realm,  so  often  expressed,  had  never  before  been 
supplied ; some  years  ago  there  has  been  erected 
by  decree  of  the  queen  (though  at  the  cost  of  the 
natives)  a most  capacious  and  splendid  College, 
in  which  arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving 
instruction  in  all  the  liberal  arts  \ the  teachers 
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however  to  be  heretics  ; and  these  to  be  sup-  a.  d.  ism. 
plied  from  England,  there  being  no  possibility  ' ' 

of  procuring  them  in  Ireland ; and  they  have 
also  receive-.,  with  a view  to  propagating  and 
establishing  their  own  religious  system,  the  office 
of  preaching  their  evangelical  doctrine  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  likewise  a commission  for 
enforcing  the  oatli  of  the  queen's  supremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  on  the  young  persons  to 
whom  they  communicate  literary  instruction."  • 

Of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  &penm-» 
and  of  religion  in  the  country  at  this  time  a sEutfitZi 
very  painful  description  is  furnished  to  us  in  ktmd- 
the  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  by  the  poet 
Spenser  ; a work  written  at  some  period  of  the 
interval  from  1593  to  1598.  In  the  perusal  of 
this  tract  it  may  bo  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
tho  tendency  to  exaggerate  which  lias  been  attri- 
buted to  the  author ; but  even  making  ull  due 
allowance  for  this  consideration,  still  the  state- 
ments which  he  makes,  however  thus  qualified, 
present  after  all  to  tho  mind  of  tho  reader,  a 
shocking  and  repulsive  picture  of  tho  realities 
upon  which  his  tract  must  have  been  founded, 
as  will  be  sufficiently  seen  in  a few  brief  extracts 
from  it  which  wo  proceed  to  subjoin.  | 

* Pet  Lombard,  Comtnmt.  de  Iterna  Hibernia  Lovan.  1032,  p,  173. 

t Vkl.  Want,  1.  320,  K*qq.  Thin  tract  of  Spcn«er‘i  wai  publUhed 
by  Sir  J.  Wart  in  1033.  bet  hia  Writers  of  Ireland , p.  327. 
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a.d.  im.  Of  the  ministers  of  religion,  “ excepting  the 
uia  deKrip.  grave  fathers  which  are  in  high  place  about  the 
SSirtwof some  few  others  which  are  lately 
thtdimrof  planted  in  their  new  College,”  he  gives  the  fol- 
tUapM.  lowing  truly  miserable  account: — “Whatever 
disorders  you  see  in  the  Church  of  England,  ye 
may  find  in  Ireland  and  many  more;  namely, 
gross  simony,  greedy  covetousness,  fleshly  in- 
con  tinency,  careless  sloth,  and  generally,  all 
disordered  life  in  the  common  clergymen.  And 
besides  all  these,  they  have  their  particular 
enormities ; for  all  Irish  priests,  which  now  en- 
joy church  livings,  they  are  in  a manner  mere 
laymen,  saving  that  they  have  taken  holy  orders ; 
but  otherwise  they  do  go  and  live  like  laymen, 
follow  all  kind  of  husbandry,  and  other  worldly 
affairs,  as  other  Irishmen  do.  They  neither  read 
the  Scriptures  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor 
administer  the  communion;  but  baptism  they  do: 
for  they  christen  yet  after  the  Popish  fashion. 
Only  they  take  the  tythes  and  offerings,  and 
gather  what  fruit  else  they  may  of  ther  livings.” 
This  testimony  accords  with  that  of  Sir  H. 
Sidney  already  mentioned,  who  regarded  minis- 
ters of  the  kind  as  being  not  so  much  Irish 
priests  as  M Irish  roges.” 

Prodifatt  By  such  persons  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
religious  reformation  could  be  much  promoted. 
And  as  for  the  bishops,  there  was  almost  as 
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a.  d.  ims.  article  of  his  faith : but  can  perhaps  say  his 
w Pater  Noster,  or  his  Ave-Maria,  without  any 
knowledge,  or  understanding  what  one  word 
thereof  meaneth.” 

spcoMr*!  Such  lameutable  and  wide-spread  irreligion 
—ffiirpf  Spenser  attributes  less  to  the  fault  of  the  rulers 
g*™PJ2£of  the  land,  than  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
SnUfioa.  period  which  he  describes ; instruction  in  reli- 
gion being  a work  that  needed  for  its  accom- 
plishment a season  of  quiet ; and  it  being  “ ill 
time  to  preach  among  swords,”  and  a hopeless 
task  to  win  over  to  our  opinions  men  holding  a 
decidedly  evil  opinion  of  ourselves.  He  there- 
fore wisely  recommends  that  “ religion  should 
not  be  sought  forcibly  to  be  impressed  into 
them,  with  terror  and  sharp  penalties,  as  is  now 
the  manner,  but  rather  delivered  and  intimated 
with  mildness  and  gentleness,  so  as  it  may  not 
be  hated  before  it  be  understood,  and  their  pro- 
fessors despised  and  rejected.  And  therefore,” 
he  adds,  *‘it  is  expedient  that  some  discreet 
ministers  of  their  own  countrymen  be  first  sent 
over  amongst  them,  which  by  their  meek  persua- 
sions and  instructions,  as  also  by  their  sober  lives 
and  conversations,  may  draw  them  first  to  un- 
air vm da  derstand  and  then  to  embrace,  the  doctrine  of 
BMon'iad-  their  salvation.” 

■uMflri**  ^ appears  to  have  been  about  this  same 
ia*-  time  that  the  same  subject  of  the  improvement 
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of  Ireland  occupied  the  attention  of  another  *.».  ini 
famous  Englishman,  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  v 
Bacon.  Contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  earnest  religionists  of  all  parties 
in  his  day,  he  recommended  that  “ a toleration 
of  religion,  (for  a time  not  definite,)  except  it  be 
in  some  principal  towns  and  precincts,”  should 
be  adopted  as  a matter  not  unwarrantable  on 
religious  grounds,  in  policy  absolutely  necessary. 

M But  there  would  go,”  according  to  bis  advice, 

44  hand  in  band  with  this,  some  course  of  ad- 
vancing religion  indeed  where  the  people  is 
capable  thereof ; as  the  sending  over  some  good 
preachers,  especially  of  that  sort  which  are 
vehement  and  zealous  persuaders,  and  not  scho- 
lastical,  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns”  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Among  other  sug- 
gestions of  similar  tendency,  he  takes  care  to 
refer  also  to  the  importance  of  communicating 
religious  instruction  to  the  Irish  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language.* 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Hugh  O'NiaL  s.  owiii 
Though  still  wearing,  in  ajk  1594,  the  appear- 
ance  of  a loyal  subject,  his  conduct  had  in  many  to tom  pr»> 
instances  appeared  highly  suspicious*  And  Mar- 
shal  Bagnal  believing  that  he  had  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  impeachment  of  the  chieftain, 
forwarded  accordingly  an  accusation  against  him 

• MaatLm. 
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to  the  lord  deputy  Fitz-William.  The  earl  of 
Tyrone  also  made  answer  against  the  charges  by 
letter  to  the  deputy.  But  this  wicked  and  un- 
just governor,  whose  whole  object  was  to  enrich 
himself  took  no  care  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
just  issue ; but  sent  forward  the  accusation  to 
England,  while  he  kept  back  the  earl’s  defence 
of  his  conduct.* 

Meanwhile  a creature  of  the  deputy,  named 
Willis,  having  been  appointed,  as  it  seems,  sheriff 
in  Fermanagh,  was  imitating  the  behaviour  of 
his  rapacious  patron,  and  living  with  his  greedy 
followers  upon  the  spoil  and  oppression  of  the 
country.  Irritated  at  this  conduct,  Maguire  the 
Irish  chieftain  of  the  district  broke  out  into 
rebellion,  and  would  have  cut  off  the  sheriff  and 
his  men,  had  not  O’Nial  with  a crafty  affectation 
of  anxiety  for  their  safety  interfered  to  procure 
that  they  should  be  let  off  peaceably ; an  act 
which  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  with  the  government. 

Maguire  being  now  regarded  as  a traitor,  the 
lord  deputy  sent  orders  to  Marshal  Bagnal  to 
proceed  with  some  troops  to  attack  him  in  Fer- 
managh. But  the  chieftain  meanwhile,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
had  invaded  Connaught  in  order  to  excite  com- 
motions there  and  prey  upon  the  country,  so  as 

• Morjaon,  b.  L oh.  L p.  S9.  UUnrt,  SL  S3S. 
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to  weaken  the  English  power  in  that  quarter.  *.*>.  1204. 
This  titular  primate,  whose  name  was  Magauran,  v 
lived  for  the  most  part  with  Maguire.  He  was 
employed  by  the  pope  as  his  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  Irish  to  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  when  Maguire 
at  his  entreaty  undertook  this  expedition  to 
Connaught,  the  proclaimed  traitor  was  accom- 
panied by  the  warlike  prelate,  who  fell  with 
many  of  his  followers  in  the  first  engagement.* 

Marshal  Bagnal  in  his  expedition  against  o*Nur« 
Fermanagh  at  this  time  was  accompanied  by  the  war 
the  artful  Earl  O’Nial,  whose  affected  loyalty 
acquired  an  additional  appearance  of  sincerity, 
not  only  from  the  loyal  zeal  and  useful  services 
which  he  exhibited  in  this  struggle,  but  also 
from  a wound  which  he  received  in  his  thigh, 
while  charging  the  queen’s  enemies.  His  aid 
was  in  fact  very  useful  in  procuring  their  defeat. 

For  as  he  was  not  yet  able  to  make  a grand  dis- 
play against  the  government,  or  to  meet  their 
forces  openly  in  the  field,  he  had  little  objection 
to  lend  them  aid  in  struggles  of  minor  impor- 
tance, when  by  so  doing  he  might  increase  at 
the  same  time  his  own  power  and  consequence, 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  when  Hugh  momi  to 
(yNial  could  presume  somewhat  upon  his  good  ** 

behaviour,  that  he  caused  to  be  addressed  to  the  h.  o-nul 

• Lcland,  L*.  329. 
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queen  a very  singular  and  impudent  memorial, 
conveying  the  strongest  protestations  of  his  loy- 
alty, and  courting  further  favours  from  the  hand 
of  her  majesty.*  The  person  whom  he  em- 
ployed in  drawing  up  this  document  was  an 
English  officer  named  Lee,  with  whom  he  seems 
to  have  made  an  acquaintance  while  serving  in 
the  royal  army,  and  whom  he  found  to  be  an 
excellent  instrument  for  his  purpose ; Lee  being 
an  innocent,  unsuspicious  creature,  who  imagined 
that  he  possessed  (yNial’s  full  confidence,  and  was 
greatly  elated  at  the  notion  of  being  the  intimate 
friend  of  that  great  man,  whose  character,  as  he 
thought,  was  so  ill  appreciated  by  his  less  fami- 
liar acquaintances.  But  this  poor  fellow  himself 
was  completely  duped  by  the  wily  O’Nial,  who 
practised  on  him  trickery  and  deception  of  the 
lowest  kinds,  while  inducing,  him  to  suppose 
that  he  was  all  candour.  So  far  indeed  did  his 
affected  friendship  towards  him  go,  that  he  would 
often,  as  Lee  himself  mentions,  make  him  his 
bed-fellow,  and  on  such  occasions  “ bemoan  him- 
self with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  that  if  he  knew 
any  way  in  the  world  to  behave  himself  otherwise 
than  he  hath  done,  to  procure  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  him,  he  would  not  spare  to  offer  him- 
self to  serve  her  highness  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
though  he  were  sure  to  lose  his  life.” 

• Vid.  PImUo.  lrs-m. 
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Captain  Lee's  great  object  was  to  represent  a.  ».  m 
O’Nial  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  direct  the  * ~ 

administration  of  Irish  affairs,  for  which  purpose 
he  strives  to  show  that  he  was  one  from  whose 
power  and  influence  every  thing  may  be  feared,  hu*  t>» 
or  every  thing  hoped,  according  to  the  treatment  **** 
which  he  should  receive  from  her  majesty;  and 
that  “if  the  war  which  was  now  apprehended 
from  him"  was  to  break  out  indeed,  that  it  would 
prove  more  serious  than  all  that  were  before  it. 

Lee  recommends  therefore  that  means  should  be 
adopted  for  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  earl, 
and  M drawing  him  by  any  reasonable  conditions 
unto  her  majesty."  Among  these  reasonable 
conditions  one  was  to  be,  that  the  earl  should 
have  the  power  of  executing  by  martial  law  in 
his  own  country:  44 and  I dare  say,"  observes 
Lee,  “ he  may  every  year  hang  five  hundred  false 
knaves,  and  yet  reserve  a great  stock  to  him- 
self; he  cannot  hang  amiss  there  so  he  hang 
somebody."  As  for  CKNial's  opposition  to  the  Lmi 
reformed  religion,  Lee  admits  that  his  friend  was 
certainly  inclined  to  the  Romish  faith,  but  yet  agoy 
he  says  with  less  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  “ than  ****** 
some  of  the  greatest  in  the  English  pale ; for 
when  he  is  with  the  state,  he  will  accompany  the 
lord  deputy  to  the  church  and  home  again,  and 
will  stay  to  hear  service  and  sermon ; they  as 
soon  as  they  have  brought  the  lord  deputy  to 
vox*  u*  2 F 
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juo.  ism.  the  church  door9  depart  as  if  they  were  wild 
’ cats ; but  he  in  my  conscience  with  good  con- 
ference would  be  reformed ; for  he  hath  only  one 
little  cub  of  an  English  priest  by  whom  he  is 
seduced  for  want  of  his  friends’  access  unto  him, 
who  might  otherwise  uphold  him.”  Such  are  a 
few  specimens  of  the  long  and  silly,  though 
amusing  and  somewhat  instructive,  memorial  of 
this  worthy  captain.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
dwell  further  on  it  here,  except  so  far  as  merely 
to  add,  what  we  need  scarcely  however  mention, 
that  the  English  government  was  not  quite  so 
foolish  as  to  adopt  the  suggestions,  or  enter  into 
the  views,  of  their  witless  counsellor. 
a.d.  in,  On  the  contrary,  such  vigorous  measures  were 
now  adopted  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  the 
Bjjckwiar  unruly  chieftain  of  the  north,  that  in  the  follow- 
cspdftfc*  ing  year  O’Nial,  alarmed  at  the  preparations 
which  were  made  against  him,  determined  on 
striking  some  grand  blow,  such  as  might  inspire 
confidence  into  his  friends,  and  give  a better 
appearance  to  the  state  of  the  cause  which  he 
had  at  heart.  And  therefore  on  some  frivolous 
pretence  of  injuries  received  from  the  English 
soldiers  of  Blackwater  Fort,  he  attacked  the 
place  with  a strong  force  and  expelled  the  gar- 
rison. • And  when  the  deputy  Sir  William 
Bussell  was  now  advancing  upon  him  with  his 

• LeUnd.il.  m.  Mocyson,  pp.  *4,  Si. 
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forces  to  punish  this  injury,  O’Nial  wrote  in  his 
usual  style  a letter  professing  much  attachment 
and  loyalty  to  the  queen,  aud  imputing  his  late 
conduct  to  the  necessity  of  self  defence;  although 
he  was  at  the  same  time  applying  by  his  agents 
to  the  court  of  Spain  for  aid  to  support  him  in 
his  treason  against  her  majesty's  authority.  How- 
ever as  no  appearance  of  the  arrival  of  this  aid 
was  observable  in  the  winter  of  1595,  he  was 
obliged  to  delay  his  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
amuse  the  government  witli  new  professions  of 
a desire  to  live  if  possible,  in  peace  and  loyalty.* 
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or  rn  ranm  noauw  or  o*kiai.*s  miiuoi  to  m 

TUUUKATIOV. 

The  reader  of  the  present  work  will  have  little  Further 
occasion  to  regret  that  its  nature  and  scope  are 
such  as  to  excuse  us  from  encumbering  our  pages  oyjgjg* 
in  this  place  with  any  particular  account  of  the  r 
hypocritical  negotiations,  artful  stratagems,  and 
military  skirmishes  with  which  O’Nial  occupied 
the  time  and  attention  of  government  in  1596 
and  the  early  part  of  1597.  Suffice  it  to  notice 
that  in  the  former  year  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  three  Spanish  pinnaces  with  some 

• LdABd.il.  us 
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to  expel  the  garrison  once  more  from  the  for-  *.».  m 
tress  of  Portmore,  and  recover  the  ground  which  ’ 
he  had  lost  in  that  important  quarter.  But 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  place  by  storming  it,  he  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  his  army,  intending  to  force 
the  garrison  by  famine  to  surrender.  Mean- 
while however  large  forces  were  sent  northwards 
for  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  under  the  command 
of  his  old  enemy  Marshal  Bagnal;  and  these 
having  come  to  an  engagement  with  0*NiaTs 
followers,  a violent  and  bloody  battle  took  place 
between  the  two  armies  in  the  month  of  August  ti»  qmmb 
of  this  year,  1598;  when  the  English  troops 
were  defeated  with  great  loss,  fifteen  hundred  of  *s*oom  lots, 
their  men  and  thirteen  officers  having  been  slain, 
and  the  fortress  with  all  its  ammunition  and 
military  6tores  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ; who  on  their  part  acknowledged  a loss 
of  only  two  hundred  slain  and  six  hundred 
wounded.  A victory  so  decisive  was  sufficient 
to  spread  commotion  throughout  all  Ireland ; 
and  many  other  of  the  chieftains  now  attached 
themselves  to  the  standard  of  O'Xial ; including 
several  of  tho  Geraldines  who  had  lost  their 
possessions  after  tho  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond  had  como  to  an  end.  In  fact  the 
cause  of  loyalty  now  became  involved  in  dis- 
order and  peril  generally  throughout  the  island.* 

• Ux  340—340. 
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u.  us*  But  the  English  government  perceiving  the 
^ZTSIi^  alarming  danger  to  which  the  country  was  now 
ifimTii  cxPa#e^*  at  a time  when  a Spanish  invasion  was 
uL)  still  impending,  resolved  on  sending  over  to 
jy  ** ’ Ireland  a much  larger  body  of  troops  than  had 
ever  before  been  provided  for  this  country;  and 
a force  of  20,000  men  was  therefore  equipped 
for  the  Irish  service,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  accordingly  arrived  in  Dublin 
in  the  month  of  April,  1599-*  His  military 
operations  against  the  rebels  were  however  of 
little  importance ; and  after  his  having  suffered  , 
some  serious  losses,  a mischievous  conference 
took  place  between  him  and  O’Nial,  in  which  a 
truce  of  six  weeks  was  agreed  upon  between 
both  parties,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  expecting  fur- 
ther supplies  from  Spain,  and  not  wishing,  with 
all  his  advantages,  to  engage  in  battle  before 
they  had  arrived.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
ference, the  earl  of  Essex,  disgusted  probably 
with  his  experience  of  military  life  in  Ireland, 
and  having  other  motives  which  are  nothing  to 
our  purpose  at  present,  left  his  Irish  command 
a titular  ftod  returned  home  to  his  own  people. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  there  arrived 
coBMvitii  in  Ireland  a further  instalment  of  the  expected 
SIC*14  succours  from  Spain  $ and  one  Don  Mattheo 
»**•  Oviedo,  a Spanish  friar,  whom  the  pope  had 

• L+md,  fl.SU.  FMaa,  17MI0. 
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nominated  as  his  archbishop  of  Dublin,  landed  a.p.i— ; 
with  a large  supply  of  money  and  ammunition, 
and  promises  of  immediate  and  powerful  rein- 
forcements from  his  own  country.  Of  his  i am- 
val  the  following  account  is  furnished  by  CTbul- 

levan : “ In  a few  days  there  came  into  Ulster 

Friar  Matthew  Oviedo,  a Spaniard,  archbishop 
fi.  e . titular]  of  Dublin,  and  Martin  Cerda,  a 
noble  Spanish  knight,  bringing  from  the  pope 
indulgences  and  remission  of  sins  for  all  that 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  English  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith ; and  for  O'Nial  a 
plume,  and  from  his  Catholic  majesty  Phihp  HI. 

(for  the  second  of  that  name  was  now  dead) 
twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  soldiers.”  What  the  pope  meant  by 
pretending  to  send  the  chieftain  the  feathers  of 
a fabulous  bird  appears  not  very  plain  ; unless 
it  was  a sly  intimation  that  he  understood  suffi- 
ciently the  apocryphal  and  fabulous  characterof 
the  pretences  which  he  made  of  being  engaged 
in  a war  for  the  sake  of  true  religion.* 

His  recent  advantages,  and  the  promisesmade  *- 
to  him  so  raised  the  spirits  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
or  The  CTNial , as  he  was  now  called,  that  he 
recommenced  hostilities  as  soon  as  the  truce  had 
expired;  and  sent  forth  also  a manifesto  or 

• O’Sullcran.  Htot  Oath.  Sb.  Um.  tt.  lib.  If . •.  uSL  Ubad,  tt* 
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proclamation  to  all  his  countrymen,  dated  the 
1 5th  November,  1599*  exhorting  them  to  for- 
sake heresy,  and  stand  up  for  their  country’s 
u liberty  and  the  Catholic  faith.”*  And  many 
and  influential  were  the  chieftains  who  gladly 
received  the  summons,  and  attended  to  his  call. 
But  the  first  place  in  authority  as  in  fame  was 
unanimously  assigned  to  0*Nial,  and  all  willingly 
regarded  him  as  the  great  champion  and  leader 
of  the  insurgent  cause. 

It  would  be  wrong  however  to  leave  on  the 
reader’s  mind  the  impression  that  there  pre- 
vailed among  the  Irish  an  universal  readiness  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  own  sovereign  at  the 
bidding  of  an  alien  bishop.  O’Sullevan  himself 
confesses,  although  it  was  his  business  to  re- 
present the  religious  zeal  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view,  that 
u a considerable  party  among  this  clergy  recom- 
mended a dutiful  submission  to  government,  and 
opposed  the  practices  of  their  more  intemperate 
brethren and  he  likewise  gives  a long  cata- 
logue of  nobles,  both  native  and  Anglo-Irish, 
who  after  the  war  had  commenced,  adhered  to 
the  queen  and  fought  against  the  pope,  notwith- 

■ A copy  of  thia  document  of  0*Nlal*e  may  be  eeen  In  Ldand,  II. 
164.  Mr.  Phelan  In  hie  ueual  Inaccurate  way  has  given  the  fame  In 
a mutilated  form ; leaving  out  a considerable  portion  without  any 
notice  to  the  leader  o f each  onladon.  See  hie  PW*ey,  he*  VP* 
164—106. 
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standing  the  denunciations  uttered  against  such  ^ 1m 
44  ignorant,  foolish,  abandoned,  guilty,  and  soul-  1 * * 

destroying"  conduct  by  the  more  loyal  children 
of  the  court  of  Rome.* 

The  very  champion  of  the  papacy  also,  in  his  otojt* 
manifesto  above  mentioned,  indicates  plainly  SFcSdlot 
enough  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  queen  pw- 
by  which  many  of  the  Irish  were  influenced, #0Bi* 
and  their  unwillingness  to  be  seduced  into  the 
selfish  schemes  of  their  designing  agitators. 

(yNial  tell®  his  countrymen  that  he  had  hitherto 
used  extraordinary  mildness  f towards  them,  in 
not  allowing  his  forces  to  hurt  them  for  their 
indifference  to  his  cause,  a gentleness  which  he 
adopted,  he  says,  partly  because  they  were  pro- 
fessedly 44  Catholicks,”  and  partly  because  he  had 
hoped  that  in  course  of  time  they  would  be  led 
to  consider  the  guiltiness  which  they  brought  on 
their  own  “consciences,  in  maintaining,  reliev- 
ing, and  helping  the  enemies  of  God  and  our 
country,  in  wars  infallibly  tending  to  the  pro- 
motion of  heresie.” 

44  But  now,”  says  he,  44  seeing  you  are  60  obsti-  He  threat- 
nate  in  that  in  which  you  have  hitherto  con-  Stherter. 
tinned,  of  necessitie  I must  use  severity  against 
you,  whom  otherwise  I most  entirely  loved,  in  stinatekiy 
redayming  you  by  compulsion,  when  my  long  ***** 


•h; 


: 

< 
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a*,  i m.  tollerance  and  happy  victories  by  God’s  par- 
ticular favour  doubtlessly  obtained,  could  work 
no  alteration  in  your  consciences.  Considering 
notwithstanding  the  great  calamitie  and  roiserie 
whereunto  you  are  most  likely  to  fall,  by  per- 
severing in  that  damnable  state  in  which  hitherto 
ye  have  lived,  having  thereof  commiseration, 
hereby  I thought  good  and  convenient  to  fore- 
warn you,  requesting  everie  of  you  to  come  and 
joyn  with  me  against  the  enemies  of  God  and 
our  poor  country.  If  the  same  ye  do  not,  I will 
use  means  not  only  to  spoil  you  of  all  your  goods, 
but  according  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall 
work  what  I can  to  dispossess  you  of  all  your 
lands ; because  you  are  the  means  whereby  warres 
are  maintained  against  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith;”  and  to  what  he  called  the 
Catholic  faith,  he  says  he  is  determined  to  re- 
duce the  country  by  all  means ; a work  which 
as  he  remarks  4<  can  never  be  brought  to  any 
good  pass,  without  either  the  destruction  or 
helping  hands”  of  those  whom  he  addresses, 
spring  of  As  for  her  majesty’s  authority,  he  disposes  of 
*n  the  following  religious  and  Christian 
sentences: — “ Some  Catholicks,”  says  he,  44  doe 
I™0M'  think  themselves  bound  to  obey  the  queen  as 
their  lawful  prince ; which  is  denyed,  in  respect 
that  she  was  deprived  of  all  such  kingdoms, 
dominions,  and  possessions,  which  otherwise 
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perhaps  should  have  been  due  unto  her,  inso-  »s>. 
much  as  she  is  left  a private  person,  and  no  man  w 
bound  to  give  her  obedience ; and  beyond  all 
this,  such  as  were  sworn  to  be  faithful  unto  her, 
were  bv  his  holyness  absolved  from  performance 
thereof  seeing  she  is,  by  a declaration  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  a heretic ; neither  is 
there  any  revocation  of  the  excommunication, 
as  some  Catholicks  do  most  falsely,  for  parti- 
cular affection,  surmise;  for  the  sentence  was 
in  the  beginning  given  for  heresie,  and  for  con- 
tinued heresie  the  same  was  continued." 

This  patriotic  address  from  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland  is  worthy  of  notice  as  supplying  us 
with  authentic  information  upon  at  least  two 
interesting  particulars.  For  first  it  shows  us 
what  was  the  authorised  belief  held  by  0*Nial 
and  his  followers  with  regard  to  the  relative 
authorities  of  pope  and  queen,  and  the  power 
claimed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  depose  princes 
and  absolve  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. And  secondly,  as  already  remarked, 
it  shows  how  little  cordial  sympathy  there  could 
have  existed  between  this  tyrant  and  many  of 
those  whom  he  would  compel,  at  peril  of  their 
destruction,  to  lend  their  aid  to  his  unholy  war- 
fare.  And  we  need  therefore  little  wonder  at 
the  account  given  by  Sir  John  Davis  of  their 
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sentiments  at  the  accession  of  King  James  when 
the  rebellion  was  over.  “ The  Irishry,"  says  he, 
“who  in  former  times  were  left  under  the  tyranny 
of  their  lords  and  chiefs,  were  received  into  his 
majesty’s  immediate  protection.  Our  visitation 
of  the  shires,  however  distasteful  to  the  Irish 
lords,  was  sweet  and  most  welcome  to  the  com- 
mon people ; they  were  now  taught  that  they 
were  free  subjects  to  the  king,  and  not  slaves 
and  vessels  to  their  pretended  lords,  whose  ex- 
tortions were  unlawful,  and  that  they  should  not 
any  more  submit  thereunto;*9  and  “they  gave" 
naturally  enough,  “ a willing  ear  unto  these 
lessons."* 

We  must  not  suppose  that  O’Niars  hypocri- 
tical professions  of  being  influenced  by  a zeal 
for  truth  and  religion  were  successful  in  deceiv- 
ing very  generally  those  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with.  On  the  contrary,  all  classes,  English  and 
Irish  alike,  appear  to  have  been  fully  conscious 
of  the  hollowness  of  his  pretences.  Some  that 
he  was  obliged  to  allow  to  be  very  good  Catho- 
lics, (according  to  his  sense  of  the  word,)  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  “ very  Catholickly  given,"  were 
cold  in  their  feelings  towards  his  cause  for  this 
account.  They  “will  not  seem,"  he  says,  “to 
understand  my  good  meaning  therein,  but  • • • 
conster  my  warres  to  be  for  my  particular 

* Phtlaa.SU. 
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rities,”  t.e.  his  own  particular  advantages  and  a.  p.  ms. 
selfish  ends  ; and  he  labours  to  explain  to  such  ' 
Catholics  his  very  suspicious  conduct  in  not 
announcing  that  religion  was  his  motive  to  en- 
gage in  rebellion  at  the  first  commencement  of 
his  proceedings.  How  much  his  soldiers  cared  ** 

about  any  form  of  religion  we  may  judge  when 
we  read  that,  on  their  march  from  the  north 
they  44  robbed  and  spoiled  the  monasteries  of 
Timnaleague  and  Kilcrea,  and  profaned  other 
churches,”*  like  their  brethren  who  had  fought  for 
44  the  Catholic  faith”  in  the  Geraldine  wars,  of 
w'hom  we  have  had  occasion  to  take  notice  already. 

And  yet  O’Nial  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
English — as  for  instance  in  his  conference  with 
the  earl  of  Essex — could  affect  to  be  anxious 
about  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion, 
making  it  one  of  his  principal  demands.  But 
how  far  he  was  able  on  that  occasion  to  impose 
upon  his  adversary  may  be  collected  from  the 
reply  of  the  English  nobleman  in  these  words: — 

44  Religion,  man,  thou  hast  no  more  religion  than 
ray  horse!”  The  matter  was  equally  plain  toE«*aandof 
King  James  L,  who  with  reference  to  a report  i. 
spread  by  some  that  he  was  going  to  persecute 
O'Nial  and  his  accomplices  on  religious  grounds, 
took  occasion  to  remark,  that  such  being  their 
condition  and  profession,  to  think  murder  no 
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A.®,  i*».  fault,  marriage  of  no  use,  nor  any  man  worthy 
w to  be  esteemed  valiant  that  did  not  glory  in 
rapine  and  oppression,  he  “ should  have  thought 
it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  trouble  them  for  any 
different  point  in  religion,  before  any  man  could 
perceive  by  their  conversation  that  they  made 
truly  conscience  of  any  religion.”*  This  want  of 
a devout  and  reverential  spirit  in  the  Irish  rebel 
chieftains  and  their  followers,  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  with  much  hatred  and  aversion  by 
Hatred  of  some  of  their  foreign  allies.  “ The  contempt 
and  scorn,”  said  Lord  Mountjoy,  “ in  which  the 
uda  the  Spaniards  held  the  Irish,  and  the  distaste  which 
ukk*  the  Irish  had  for  them,  were  not  to  be  believed 
by  any  but  those  who  were  present  to  see  their 
behaviours  and  hear  their  speeches:”  and  on 
one  occasion  a Spanish  officer  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  his  conviction  “ that  Christ  did 
not  die  for  the  Irish.” 

laptop  ^ In  addition  to  a Spanish  archbishop,  Ireland 
wSSaand  now  a Span*8*1  general  waging  war  44  in  the 
odMrUtakr  name  of  Christ  and  the  king  of  Spain  who 
W-Mipi  also  like  CNial  published  a manifesto,  contain- 
ing nearly  the  same  kind  of  matter  as  that  which 
appeared  in  the  address  of  the  Irish  chieftain ; 
lavishing  the  fairest  promises  on  the  popular 
leaders  of  the  country  if  they  would  abandon  the 
pretended  queen,  and , concluding  with  a deda- 

• ssi. 
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ration  “ that  those  who  persist  in  supporting  an  a.  d.  la&s. 
excommunicated  heretic,  must  themselves  be  ’ 
treated  as  heretics,  and  persecuted  even  to 
death/'  In  accordance  with  this  pious  senti- 
ment, Eugene  M‘Egan,  the  titular  bishop  of 
Ross,  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Munster,  supported 
by  his  titular  episcopal  brethren  of  Clonfert  and 
Killaloe,  and  by  other  leading  ecclesiastics,  was 
at  this  time  thundering  out  anathemas  against 
all  who  should  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
heresy,  or  give  quarter  to  the  prisoners  of  the 
heretical  army.  And  when  any  of  such  offenders 
fell  into  his  hands,  they  were  first  restored,  by 
absolution,  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  then 
instantly  executed  in  his  presence.  At  length 
the  “sturdy  fanatic"  while  he  led  on  his  troop 
of  a hundred  horse  against  a party  of  loyalists, 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  breviary 
and  beads  in  the  other,  met  his  own  fate  as 
coolly  as  he  had  on  former  occasions  witnessed 
the  deaths  of  his  ill-fated  prisoners.0 

So  elated  had  O'Nial  been  with  his  victory  at  Further  «p- 
the  Blackwater,  and  the  fame  and  increase  of 
strength  which  it  procured  for  him,  that  he  &c.,  to  ti* 
began  thereupon  to  assume  to  himself  the  rights 
of  a sovereign  prince  in  all  Ireland,  and  would 
fain  exercise  the  powers  and  prerogatives  at- 
tacked to  such  a dignity.  And  as  the  earl  of 

• UUnd,  iL  484.  PbeUa,  108. 
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• A.m.  m Desmond  was  now  dead,  and  his  son  and  heir  was 

w still  detained  as  a prisoner  of  the  state  in  Eng- 
land, “ the  prince”  of  Ulster  thought  good  to 
nominate  another  of  the  family  as  titular  earl, 
pretending  to  endow  him  with  not  the  honours 
/ only  but  also  the  estates  which  had  belonged  to 

■ the  late  earl  of  Desmond.  But  the  common  Irish, 

* struck  with  such  novel  and  ridiculous  audacity, 
bestowed  on  this  new  nobleman  another  title, 
i and  gave  him  in  general  the  denomination  of  the 

44  Suggawn  earl,*9  i.e.  the  Earl  of  straw.  He 
> i had  however  no  mean  opinion  of  bis  own  dignity ; 

and  his  self-conceit  rising  very  rapidly  with  the 
,/  power  of  his  patron  0*Nial,  we  find  him  early 

n in  the  year  1599  writing  to  the  king  of  Spain, 

1 abusing  Queen  Elizabeth,  bragging  of  his  own 

• exploits  in  rooting  out  settlers  from  Munster, 

I and  reclaiming  the  nobility  to  the  Church,  and 

begging  to  have  a supply  of  men  and  ammuni- 
tion sent  over  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  towns 
and  places  of  defence  which  were  held  for  the 
queen,  and  thus  to  aid  him  in  completing  the 
work  which  he  had  so  successfully  commenced. 
Another  letter  from  ONial,  this  Desmond,  and 
other  of  their  accomplices,  was  despatched  to 
Pope  Clement,  in  which  the  chieftain  44  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  Father  of  Spirits  on 
eartkf  earnestly  begged  of  bis  holiness  to  sSbd 
over  a supply  of  pious  and  learned  pastors  to 
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the  afflicted  Church  of  Ireland,  and  besought  a.  d.  1399. 
him  also  to  renew  the  sentence  of  excommuni-  ' v * 
cation  against  Elizabeth,  fulminated  by  his  pre- 
decessors, as  a help  to  the  cause  in  that  country. 

In  return  to  this  application  the  pontiff  contented  Bull  of 
himself  with  sending  O'Nial  a bull  similar  to  JJJJJ  via 
those  atrocious  profanations  of  Christianity  which 
his  pious  predecessors  had  on  former  occasions  1600. 
granted  to  the  friends  of  the  Geraldine  rebel- 
lion ; whereby  CVNial  and  all  his  confederates 
and  assistants  were  now  to  share  the  same  spiri- 
tual blessings  as  the  popes  of  Rome,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  Christian  cause,  were  wont  to  dispense 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy 
Land/ 

But  before  this  papal  document  (which  was  i^rd 
issued  in  April,  a.d.  1000)  had  seen  the  light,  wmovcti© 
the  English  government  had  already  prepared 
means  more  energetic  and  effectual  than  any  against 
which  had  yet  been  set  on  foot  for  crushing  the  °’NiaL 
rebellion  that  raged  in  Ireland ; and  already  in 
the  month  of  February  of  this  year,  Charles 
Blount,  lord  Mountjoy,  had  been  sent  over  to 
take  the  command  in  this  country;  an  officer  of 
such  sagacity,  courage,  and  untiring  diligence, 
as  made  him  well  suited  for  such  an  important 

> Leland,  1L  368.  Phelan,  i.  188.  See  Appendix,  No.  xxix.  Mr. 

Phelan  incorrectly  makes  the  bull  of  1601  (instead  of  that  of  1600) 
appear  as  if  sent  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  O’Niol,  Ac.,  penned  in  1399. 
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a.  p.  1600.  expedition,  and  proved  ere  long  that  O’Nial  had 
1 " ‘ at  length  met  with  an  adversary  who  was  some- 

what of  a match  for  him,  and  not  so  easy  to  be 
weakened  or  cajoled  as  those  who  had  preceded 
him  in  this  service.  And  although  at  his  arri- 
val the  army  of  tho  carl  of  Essex  had  been  now 
reduced  to  14,000  foot,  and  1,200  horse,  nnd 
* officers  and  men  were  through  losses  and  misfor- 
tunes dispirited  nnd  weak,  tho  '»ool  judgment 
and  prudence  of  tho  now  commander  soon  gave 
them  fresh  animation,  and  gradually  accustomed 
them  to  stand  once  more  before  their  enemies 
with  advantage  and  success.  Passing  over  the 
details  of  military  proceedings  which  occupied 
both  parties  during  tho  first  year  after  Lord 
Mountjoy’s  arrival,  (and  which  form  no  part  of 
the  proper  subject  of  this  work,)  wo  may  briefly 
mention  that  by  the  summer  of  1601  the  rebel 
cause  had  been  much  weakened  s garrisons  nu- 
merous and  strong  had  been  established  in  Ulster 
and  elsewhere ; and  among  the  rest  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  tho  Blackwatcr  had  been  once 
more  secured  by  tho  English,  and  given  in  charge 
to  the  soldiers  of  their  urmy.* 

Oviedo**  The  hopes  entertained  by  the  insurgents  of 
receiving  aid  from  Borne  and  Spain  were  not 
itbouta.  however  yet  exhausted,  the  friends  and  agents 
of  those  foreign  powers  exerting  themselves»to 

* Ltlond,  1L 171,  *§qq. 
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the  utmost  to  promote  and  maintain  the  con-  *.*.  isos, 
tinuance  of  the  war  against  her  majesty  Queen  ' 
Elizabeth.  Of  these  agents  one  of  the  most 
active  was  Mattheo  de  Oviedo,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  appointed  pope’s  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin ; who  however  on  arriving  m 
tho  country  appears  to  havo  troubled  himself  little 
about  tho  state  of  his  nominal  diocese,  giving  • 
his  attention  rather  to  tho  exclusive  objoct  of 
promoting  the  civil  war  in  Ireland;  and  he 
therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  the  chief- 
tains (yNiol  and  O'Donel,  with  whom  having 
remained  for  some  little  tiroo  concerting  plans 
of  treason  against  tho  sovereign  of  the  country, 
ho  returned  once  moro  to  Spain  to  aecclerato 
tho  despatch  of  the  succours  which  were  ex- 
pcctod  by  his  party  from  that  quarter. 

In  tho  month  of  January,  1601,  Pope  Clement  Aaottwr 
addressed  to  Hugh  (yNial  another  of  his  en-  cJJ. 
couraging  epistles  in  favour  of  44  the  Catholic 
cause”  in  Irelund.  In  this  flattering  address  to  tapkaS* 
tho  prince  ho  expresses  his  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness  to  God  the  Father  of  Mercies  who  had 
44  still  left  in  Ireland  many  thousands  of  men 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  BaaL  For 
these,”  observes  the  pontiff,  44  havo  not  gone 
after  impious  heresies  or  profane  novelties,  but 
have  fought  manfully  in  detestation  of  them, 
for  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  for  the  pro- 
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i«oo.  serration  of  the  faith,  for  the  maintenance  of 
1~i  unity  with  the  one  Catholic  and  apostolic  Church, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.19  And  com- 
mending their  44  zeal  in  the  Catholic  cause,99  he 
immediately  subjoins — 44  Preserve,  children,  this 
excellent  spirit,  preserve  your  mutual  concord ; 
and  the  God  of  peace  will  be  with  you,  and  will 
prostrate  your  enemies  before  your  face."0  Then 
are  added  other  expressions  of  kindness  and  love 
on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  OMSTial,  44  and  all  the 
other  imitators  of  the  faith  and  valour  of  their 
forefathers;"  in  penning  which  Clement  must 
mo*  surely  have  forgotten  the  time  when  bis  pre- 
ouTstyu5"  Accessor,  Pope  John  XXII.,  had  cursed  with  bell, 
pop<  book,  and  candle,  their  forefathers,  Donald  ONial 
2dnNe?IL  and  his  clansmen,  and  their  preachers,  and  Scot- 
Pma  Gns*  tish  allies,  for  daring  to  join  with  the  accursed 
gory  xml  enemies  of  the  king  of  England,  and  take  up 
arms  to  display  44  their  valour  in  defence  of  the 
towiijdj  inheritance  of  their  fathers."  f But  the  times 
had  changed  since  then,  and  England  would  now 
no  more  support  papal  usurpations  and  papal  op- 
pression in  Ireland.  Let  England  only  conciliate 
Borne  by  concessions  to  her  false  principles,  and 
assistance  to  maintain  her  taxations  and  spiritual 
despotism  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  and  then 
Borne  can  afford  to  be  a good  enough  friend  to 


* Vld.  FImUh,  ISO  t and  Appendix,  No.  i 
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England,  and  care  little  what  becomes  of  the 
popular  Irish  cause.  * ' * 1 

The  tide  of  rebellion  had  become  low  in  the 
north,  and  the  south  had  been  reduced  to  a state 
of  considerable  tranquillity,  and  famine  and  the 
sword  had  much  weakened  throughout  all  the 
land  the  forces  of  0*Nial ; when  at  length,  late 
in  September  of  the  year  1601,  a Spanish  fleet 
bringing  the  long-expected  succours  arrived  at 
Kinsale,and  landed  there  5,000  additional  troops 
under  Don  Juan  d’Aguila,  who  took  possession 
of  the  town,  and  immediately  sent  worxl  of  their 
coming  to  their  friends  in  Ulster.  They  soon 
had  occasion  however  to  find  their  lodgings  in 
Kinsale  rather  uncomfortable,  the  natives  being 
much  less  ready  to  join  them  than  they  had  been 
led  to  expect,  as  the  Irish  were  partly  engaged 
in  the  queen’s  army,  and  partly  influenced  by 
disgust  at  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards  to  exhibit 
an  aversion  to  their  company.  Very  soon  also 
the  lord  deputy  Mountjoy  and  Sir  George  Carew,  slcgc  of 
the  president  of  Munster,  were  before  the  town  Kindle, 
with  their  forces,  and  placed  it  in  a state  of 
siege.  On  their  summoning  the  place  to  sur- 
render, they  received  for  answer  “ that  it  was 
held  for  Christ  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  should 
be  maintained  against  all  their  enemies.”  f thenStiwrn 

The  northern  chiefltain9,  O’Nial  and  GDonel,  chieftain*. 

• Vid.  Appendix  No.  xxxi.  t Lfcland,  1L  395 — 398. 
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Battle  of  Kbuale,  and 

j^b.  1600.  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  their  friends  from 
~ Spain,  soon  hastened  to  the  south  to  join  their 
forces  with  theirs.  And  now  the  English  army 
lying  between  their  enemies  in  the  town  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  newly  arrived  northern  troops 
on  the  other,  was  in  its  turn  placed  in  a state  of 
siege,  and  reduced  to  very  great  distress ; the 
severity  of  the  winter  weather,  famine,  sickness, 
and  desertion,  all  tending  to  thin  their  ranks^ 
and  reduce  their  power  to  oppose  the  enemy ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  ONial 
and  CfDonel  with  their  forces  from  the  north, 
had  encouraged  many  of  the  southern  Irish  to 
forsake  their  allegiance,  and  a fresh  supply  of 
Spanish  troops  had  landed  at  Castlehaven  to 
increase  their  numbers. 

Battiaof  Christmas  day  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
the  rebels’  cause  was  strong,  and  their  hopes 
were  high,  and  the  English  forces  were  hemmed 
in  on’  all  sides,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, so  that  they  must  ere  long  have  surren- 
dered $ and  CfNial  was  willing  to  remain  patiently 
for  a little  while  in  his  camp,  assured  that  time 
alone  would  soon  destroy  his  enemy*  But  some 
misunderstanding  existed  between  the  Spanish 
and  Irish  commanders,  and  by  some  unaccount- 
able, yet  providential  mistake,  a general  engage- 
ment opened  on  Christmas  eve  between  the 
army  of  C^Niel  and  that  of  the  English,  the 
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Spaniards  of  the  town  appearing  to  take  little  *•  p.  i«i. 
part  in  the  transaction.  The  result  of  this 
engagement  was,  that  the  rebel  Irish  forces 
were  entirely  routed  and  dispersed  by  an  army  Tttrft 
vastly  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  own.  Kinsale 
and  the  other  towns  held  by  them  were  soon 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Three  thousand 
Spaniards  were  permitted  to  return  home  free, 
with  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

O’Donel  also  retired  unto  Spain ; CNial  unto 
Ulster.  But  thither  also  was  the  latter  chieftain 
soon  pursued  by  the  energetic  viceroy,  who  at 
length  obliged  him,  just  at  the  period  of  Queen  sateMon 
Elizabeth's  death,  to  make  his  humble  submis- 
sion,  and  sue  for  pardon  from  her  miyesty ; not 
however  until  his  abominable  and  wicked  ambi- 
tion, co-operating  with  the  traitorous  and  hypo- 
critical influences  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had 
involved  many  thousands  of  his  unfortunate 
countrymen  in  misery,  and  guilt,  and  the  ex- 
treme of  suffering. 

Thus  terminated  this  destructive  rebellion.  Romish 
From  the  brief  account  of  it  here  given,  the  Sot "pm?* 
reader  will  be  able  to  discern  why  it  was  that  cutedfor 
Komish  priests  were  sometimes  treated  with  gion  by 
severity  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  was  not  for  EuSSeth. 
their  religion  they  were  punished,  as  Cranmer, 

Latimer,  and  Ridley,  &c^  had  been  in  Mary's 
time,  but  because  they  were  led  by  their  irreli- 
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jl*.  isoa,  gious  principles  to  engage  in  acts  of  treason, 
,_  i insurrection,  and  rebellion  against  their  lawful 
sovereign  and  her  government,  thus  choosing 
Barabbas  for  their  model,  under  pretence  of 
serving  and  following  Christ.  The  fact  here 
stated  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Irish 
Romanists  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  is  admitted  even 
by  prejudiced  historians  of  their  own  party ; an 
eminent  one  of  whom  asserts  that  in  England 
indeed  it  was  otherwise,  but  that  “ during  her 
whole  reign  in  Ireland  we  read  of  no  imprison- 
ment, banishment,  or  execution  of  any  priest  for 
the  sake  of  his  religion.”*  This  statement  is 
a sufficient  refutation  of  the  many  false  and 
mischievous  stories  commonly  circulated  relative 
to  the  cruelty  which  this  monarch  is  represented 
as  having  made  use  of  towards  the  priests  of 
Rome  in  our  country.  The  instances  above 
given  of  their  treasonable  attempts  against  her 
government,  though  but  a few  out  of  many,  may 
help  to  dissipate  some  of  the  cloudy  fictions 
which  darken  the  pages  of  Romish  historians . 
with  tragic  relations  of  pretended  martyrdoms 
of  innocent  and  holy  priests,  suffering  in  this  age 
for  the  Catholic  faith.  It  would  be  easy  to  add 
more  concerning  the  treasons  and  wickedness  pro- 
moted in  this  country  at  the  period  of  which  we 
have  been  treating,  by  the  court  of  Rome  and 

• Fkmta's  Hifrg  sf  Jnltmi,  book  fi.cb.hr. 
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her  agents.  But  enough  has  been  already  said  i 
on  this  painful  subject,  and  were  it  not  necessary  w 
to  explain  these  things  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  past,  and  affording 
admonitions  for  the  present  and  the  future,  it 
would  be  a more  agreeable  task  to  endeavour  to 
forget  for  ever  such  crimes  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  efface  from  memory  the  cruel  injuries 
done  to  our  Church  in  former  times  by  the  head 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  dwell 
on  such  subjects  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  exposing  of  error,  or  to  irritate 
the  popular  mind  by  detailed  accounts  of  the 
cruelties  of  bygone  days,  as  it  is  no  fit  employ- 
ment for  a Christian  or  a churchman,  so  neither 
is  it  any  part  of  the  object  of  the  present  work. 

It  shows  little  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  taught 
us  to  forgive  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  ; to  love 
our  enemies , bless  them  that  curse  us,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us;  and  it 
savours  as  little  of  the  principles  of  our  holy 
apostolic  Church,  whose  faithful  members  are 
ever  ready  to  join,  with  heartfelt  earnestness 
in  the  prayer  which  she  puts  into  their  mouths, 
that  God  would  be  pleased  “ to  forgive  our  ene- 
mies, persecutors,  and  slanderers,  and  to  turn 
their  hearts.* 


845 
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END  OF  TBE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


f.  8*—  The  concluding  chapter  ej  this  work  hat  bam  maned  Jar 
jinfftm  ha  the  duppleuwutarp  Volama  touiaiadup  the  Appendix 
ami  Jmdae,  which  it  m comae  of  preparation. 
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